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“Charge It” 


By IRVING BACHELLER 
AUTHOR OF “‘ KEEPING UP WITH LIZZIE” 


“Brim full of hearty laughter.” 
Charleston News and Courier. 

“Crowded with the laughter of ridi- 
cule and caricature.”—Washington (D. 
C.) Star. 

“Tf you want the world to laugh with 
you read ‘Charge It’—a speedy cure 
for indigestion and the blues.’ — New 
York American. 

“Seventeen tersely telling chapters 
each prolific of genuine chuckles and 
each contains the germ of a fine uplift- 
ing thought.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Red Lane 


By HOLMAN DAY 


A virile romance of the Maine- 
Canadian border. None other than a 
writer who has sojourned among these 
simple-hearted and clean-faithed folks, 
who has learned their ways, their noble- 
ness and their frailties, their reverence 
for authority, their loves, hates, and 
passions, could have so adequately 
painted the very human characters that 
unite in making a volume which the 
reader is loath to lay aside. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


Paul Rundel 


By WILL N. HARBEN 

This new story of Southern life stirs 
all the deepest emotions of the human 
heart. Its scene is in one of those 
Georgia villages that Mr. Harben knows 
so well and depicts with so much charm 
of homely realism. In connection with 
a thrilling plot, involying the clash of 
violently opposing natures, he develops 
a sympathetic drama of the soul. The 
story portrays people of rough, strong 
passions whose characters grip by their 
reality, while Paul Rundel’s struggle 
captures the reader’s sympathy in an 
unusual degree. 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


The Pictures of 
Polly By MARY 


KING COURTNEY 

Virginal and dewy-fresh, all rosy with 
the soft radiance of delectable youth, 
this story comes tripping with laughter. 
It ought to have been written in violet 
ink--and yet beyond its laughter and 
its fun, beyond the moonlight of its 
tender witchery, there glows the pas- 
sionate feeling, the ardent wooing, the 
daring—naked and unashamed—which 
marks the dawn of palpitant first love. 
llustrated by Will Foster. Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Voice 


By MARGARET DELAND 


A new Dr. Lavendar story and a new 
heroine. Philippa is the girl—an old- 
fashioned little thing, full of pleasant 
silences and soft gaiety and simple, 
startling truth-telling. Her lover is the 
orthodox village parson whose uncon- 
scious affection for Philippa is most 
skilfully portrayed. The parson’s woo- 
ing of Philippa is quite the quaintest 
and most charming story Mrs. Deland 
has yet portrayed. 
Illustrated. Cover in Colors. 


As Caesar’s Wife 


By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


A pure woman comes home at four 
o'clock in the morning in an automo- 
hile with her former lover, and explains 
her, all-night absence by saying the car 
broke down. The waiting husband 
does not believe her, but, because. of his 
passion for possession, shuts his eyes 
to what he thinks is her unfaithfulness. 

What effect would this have upon a 
man, upon his every-day life, upon his 
character? 

Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, §1.30 net 


$1.00 net 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Dragoman 


By 
GEORGE K. STILES 


This is his first novel. 


Predictions are always hazardous, but the pub- 
lishers of ‘‘ The Dragoman”’ believe that this book 
has in it qualities which will make it one of the most 
talked of and successful novels of the new year. 

It is a love story. The heroine is an American 
girl. The hero is a young Englishman. The scene 
is Egypt , but 
the grim hinterland of the upper Nile, where strange 
things happen and few white men ever venture. The 
East and its mystery, the inner workings of interna- 
tional diplomacy, the mighty power of Mohammed- 
anism, are all elements which make the story one of 
extraordinary and fascinating interest. 


Post Octavo, Cloth, $1.30 net 





Frontispiece. 


The Net 


By REX BEACH 


A story so full of dramatic fire that it fairly snaps and 
crackles. Tender love, scintillating humor, and the violence 
of unbridled passion course neck and neck through every 
turbulent page. Yet, when the tumult and the shouting 
die, one remembers only the story of a love so strong and 
pure and tender that it warms the very cockles of the heart. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.30 net 


The Street 
Called Straight 


By the author of 


“THE INNER SHRINE” 


This new story by the author of “The Inner Shrine” 
has commanded the attention of the entire English-speak- 
ing world and has drawn from the critics of America and 
England the most enthusiastic praise and the unanimous 
verdict that it is the author’s greatest book and the one 
destined to live and become a part of our literature. 


Eight illustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


Greyfriars Bobby 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


“A bonny, sperity bit dog is Bobby of 
Greyfriars kirkyard, as lovable, loyal a 
little animal as ever graced the pages of 
fiction. ”’—Denver Times. 

“The book is, indeed, not unworthy 
of a place beside ‘ Black Beauty.’ ” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, $1.20 net 
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The Man in. By KATE 


LANGLEY 
Lonelyland BOSHER 
“A dainty romance daintily un- 


folded.”—New York World. 

“A quaint and winsome tale of mod- 
ern society, redolent of humor, engaging 
in faney.”—Phila. North American. 

“A pretty,lovable story . . . lingers long 
in the mind.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 

“Marked by the same sweet simplic- 
ity and naturalness that characterize 
‘Mary Cary.’”—San Francisco Bulletin. 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Moth 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


The fascinating story of a flighty 
young fool of a woman who drags her 
two best friends down into the morass 
of a sordid-seeming scandal. Her con- 
duct is apt to fill the average reader 
with a strong desire to shake her, which 
is the best proof of the reality of her 
personality as the author has placed it 
in his pages. 

Frontispiece. 


The Financier 


By THEODORE DREISER 


This new novel by Mr. Dreiser is a 
drama of the lust for wealth and almost, 
onemightsay, the lust for love. In its big- 
ness, its insight into large phases of the 
evolution of American life, its portrayal 
of the fight for gold and power and the 
love of women, this novel ranks as one 
of the great examples of modern fiction. 
It is more vital than “Sister Carrie,” 
more vigorous than ‘Jennie Gerhardt.” 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


Beauty and 
the Jacobin 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Here is a plot that reveals an in- 
genuity worthy of a French dramatist; 
character is portrayed through dialogue 
with a dazzling cleverness that makes 
us think of Dumas—but always the 
traits of the author’s own genius—his 
American sense of humor and genuine, 
untheatric feeling—are the most po- 
tent factors in the charm of this char- 
acteristic Tarkington tale. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


May Iverson 
Tackles Life 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


AUTHOR OF “‘MAY IVERSON” 


Cloth, $1.30 net 


“Tt is a pleasure to say that rarely 
does one find stories:so wholesome, so 
natural, so humorous, and so entirely 
well done.”—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

“Delightful reading for young or old. 
May Iverson is as living and real a per- 
sonality as any of the ‘Little Women.’” 
—Portland Express. 

“*May Iverson’ is a girl heroine, yet 
it would be a pity for adult readers to 
miss her. She is peculiarly fascinat- 
ing.” —Boston Herald. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


Tangles 


By MARGARET CAMERON 


The tangles in this -collection deal 
with humorous situations so compli- 
cated that there seems no possible way 
out. It is impossible to put down un- 
finished any one of these tales, for the 
author is one of the few born story- 
tellers, with a unique talent for invent- 
ing the most laughable of plots. All the 
characters are good sports, and prove 
themselves “game” when they might 
be pardoned for being overwhelmed by 
their extraordinary dilemmas. 
| Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK }Ongoanocooooseesd 
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Stories 


ACQUAINTED 


GrrTiNG ‘ : 
John Newton Howitt 


Illustrations by 


Opportuniry—I] 


Tue Guory or ; 
A True Life Story 


The Bazar’s New Serial 
Tur Farry AmMELooK Margarita 
Illustrations by Regin sak 1 Bire h 


Special Features 


Ricut Tuinkinc AND Ricur Livinc 
Helpful Mental Habits 


A kKxorry QuESTION 
Wood Engraving Maste picces—II 


Burtpinc up A Business 
A Magic Bowl of Soup 


Binrupay VERSES . 


Tue Revoir or THE Farmen’s Wire 
Six Illustrations from Photographs 


Women Wuo Acnibve 
Kight Portraits ° 
DREAMS 


Love’s Day or : 
Gotts chalk 


Music by Louis F 


Tuk Gospe. or THE New HoustKbePinc 
How to Enjoy Life on the Budget Plan 


ANNIVERSARIES . . - © «© © e 

To THE ONLY Giri ini 
Illustration by Douglas "Dass 

Tue Girt Pronsers or America 


Three Illustrations from Photographs 


Tur Kismer Cius 


How to Make Pin-Money 


Adelia Belle 


Contents 


| This Number 


- Robert M. Gay 
Anna Tjomsland 


Spalding Gerry 


Samuel Met ‘omb, DD. 


Mary Hatth Willard 
. Sarah Stirling McEnery 


Martha Bensley Bruere 
and Robert Brucre 


Dana Gatlin 
William H. Gardner 
. Helen Louise Johnson 


Charles Hanson Towne 


Be ard 


Alice Reed 
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House-Number Features 


and Elizabeth 
Shackleton 


Arr or Home-Makine . Robert 


Ilustrations from Photographs 


GENTLE 
I hree 


Tue 
HE 


Trurn Anovut Buripine 4 $5,000 House, William Draper Brinckle 
Illustration and Three Floor Plans 


Tut Corrace-BuNGAaLow ror tHE SuBunes Mary I. Northend 
Three Illustrations and Two Floor Plans 

Tue A Dream No Loncer 

Illustrations from Photographs 


Town Beautiru. 
Three 


Arthur 1. Blessing 


Up-1o-DatTeENESS IN THE Krronen Jane Calhoun 


Iwo Illustrations from Photograph 


Tue Fun or Havinc a PLaynouse 
Two Illustrations 


William Draper Brinekle 


Tur Boy’s Own Room Martha Cutler 


Two Illustrations from P hotogrs whe 


Practical Articles 
Scnoon Luxcnes ror Corp Days Rovamond Lampman 
Three [lustrations from Photographs 
CASSEROLE 

Ilustrations from Photograp he 


LABOR-SAVING 
Three 


Tuk Winifred Fales 


Arthur and 
Kdna Rushmore 


THincs You Can Make Bur Cannot 
Illustration and Diagrams 


Buy 


The Bazar’s Prize NeepLework Conrest 
Designs in Clauss D 

Tue Curcpren’s Supp ER . Marianna Wheeler 
Importance of the “ Last Me Nt 

Beaurivying tHe Mourn Marie Montaigne 


four Hlustrations from Photoyraph 
VALENTINE, RecIPES 
Nine Hlustration 


Mary I. Northend 


from Photograph 


The Bazar’s Fashions For Harper’s Young People The Bazar’s Department 
Goop STYLE AND Goop Taste . . 95 My VALENTINE ea se 7+ rT ' . 
Sheldon By Catherine G. Foster OME MECORATION 
Practical AFTERNOON GOWNS ° . 96 Haprytanp Main 74 News From THE SHops 
Three Hlustrations From Fifteen Members 
Lace, VELVET AND SitK Gowns . . 97 VALENTINE’s Vicrory 75 Tue Puzzne Miu 
Three Hlustrations By Mary E. Gardner 
New Evening Gown. . . . . . 98 Tue Lirrne Wooven Dou 75 The article on Chinese Cooking, an- 
Sheldon sy Nellie Pullock nounced for this number, will be pub- 
E ENING CLOAK . ° e ° ° e ° ° 99 CAN You LEAKN THis? 75 lished in the March Bazar. It shows 
Sheldon The Captain's Daughter how to give a Chinese Luncheon, 
New Bazar Patrerns 100, 101 Puzzie Kinks 75 and there will be four photographs. 


he 


UsT 
and features, of course, 


second great article 


remarkable page in the January Bazar; 
an illuminating searchlight into one factor of our life; 


a wonderfully sympathetic Christy painting, gives us a 


and teach; 


trated with some unusual Lucius Hitchcock drawings, and 


a little; 


cal articles; 


Then the 


SPECIAL 


Some of the fascinating 
Rose Garden, The Kitchen Garden, 


Magic of Herbs, A Rose Trellis, 


ITH much joy and satisfaction IT note the 
gain from year to year in The Bazar. The 
tone of.this magazine has always been so high, it 


would almost as though it could not rise. 


secmn 
But it has, and any girl or woman reading it 


month by month must of necessity be influenced 
by coming in contact with the nobility of its char- 


is influenced by 


acter, as one associating with a 
pure and spiritual personality. She must, who 
reads Harper's Bazar, be forevermore more a 
woman. 

Oct., 1212. A. G., Binghamton, New York. 


as this is a House Number, so 


Caroline 


Vol. XLVII. 


LVext 


The Bazar for March will be a Garden Number. 


will be in addition to a 


this time on Our Greatest Bugbears, Fear and Worry 


“big helping” 


No. 2 


Bazar 


The special pages 
Ralph Waldo ‘Trine’s 


stimulating than his 


of things like these: 


even more 


Mrs. Borden Harriman’s Is the Society Woman a Useless Creature? 


two capital stories, The Obscure Mrs. 


The 


glimpse behind the curtain in a way to both interest 


Autobiography of a Divorced Woman, which, with 


Townsend, which tells of a woman’s triumph and is illus- 


the second Chinese Cooling article with more recipes and pictures; 


more full-page Sheldon Fashions (as well as Paris and American); 


ARTICLES of this Garden 
rand practical 
A. Creevrey 

Old-fashioned Garden, 


A Journey, which touches the heart more than 
a long list of illustrated practi- 


Young People pages, etc., ete. 


Number 


subjects are: 


are all illustrated with large pictures. 
Starting a Garden, How to Make 
Woman Nature-Interpreter, Garden Furniture, The 


and numerous others. 


Sadorenesion for Subscribers 








Ha Bauza 1 ed y Single opies 15 cents. Yearly subscripti 
$ 5 e Unit tates, Mex Cuba. Porto Ri the P ppirne $1.60 in Canada; 

The ¢ ney Rural 
bag ) ank ake orders pa Harper & Brot New 

wrk 

Wh ne eat to renew at once, 
ising k th ert t of The Bazar. 

Ir f address j se yive ¢ “he Bazar is now be- 
ny 4 « 

_ Harrer & Brotuers, Publishers; ( t, Franklin Square, New 
York r ¥ Pre lerick A. Duneka sare, New York, N. Y.; 
Frederick T. Leis Treasurer, Pranklir i. ¥. 
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The 


Commuter’s 
Comfort 


Hurry and Worry are 
the advance agents of 
Nerve Exhaustion. The 
winter days are the 
short days, and the man 
who gets in a full day’s 
have a 


work must 


breakfast that gives the 


| greatest bodily warmth 





with 
the least expen diture 


of 


preparation, 


Shredded 
Wheat 


is the “‘commuter’s comfort’”’ 
ali the 


and nourishment 


time and effort. in 


because it contains 


rich body-building material 
in the whole wheat grain, 
and because it is ready- 


cooked and ready-to-serve 


Wheat 


oven to 


Shredded 


(heated in 


Two 
Biscuits 
restore crispness}, eaten with 
hot milk, will supply all the 


nutriment needed for a half- 


day’s work. With stewed 
fruit, baked apple or sliced 
bananas, Shredded Wheat 
makes a wholesome meal for 


any time of day, in any season. 


The Only Breakfast Cereal 
Made in Biscuit Form 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





PAINTED FOR HARPER'S BAZAR BY WALTER TITTLE 


The goldfish swim around, around, 
Like bits of yellow sunshine drowned; 
A pleasant time they have... but they 
Forever in one place must stay. 
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fe ‘i ~ HE TURN OF THE YEAR iss, fortunately, tem- 
7 TI | pered with the holiday spirit, or else some of us 
might take New-Year’s a bit too seriously. But 


January remains as’ good a time as any for stock- 
taking, for a personal invoice. It is hard to agree 
| entirely with the admonition: 


Your wake is nothing, 
— Mind the coming track! 


It is often good for us to stop and see just how far we have gone, 
to make sure that we are moving in the right direction. If this 
is useful for us as individuals, it is doubly so for us as members 
of The Bazar Family, and for the editors. So it happens that the 
office mail has been scrutinized more carefully than usual during 
the last few weeks. 

The most interesting fact brought out is that never before have 
readers been so free in expressing their feelings about this mag- 
azine. The editors hope this will continue, whether praise, criti- 
cism, or suggestion. We all know of people of stanch character 
and high ideals who have no power of self-expression. In fact, it can 
be said that some of the best people become almost useless to their 
fellows because they cannot express themselves. Generally they 
feel and regret that they have not this faculty. They seem not 
to be able to speak our common language when it comes to re- 
| vealing what they really think and feel. Happily not many of 
. The Bazar Family are hampered in this way. Your letters are 
much more than welcome. They make the barometer of the edi- 
torial rooms, the pressure up or down forming the only reliable 
guide the editors have for making the kind of magazine which 
is most useful and most entertaining. It is these very letters which 
give renewed courage to those who make The Bazar. 

In The Bazar’s Christmas mail came this letter from Rhode 
Island: 

For a long time I have wanted to write and express to 
you in words my gratification and appreciation for 
\ your splendid magazine. J cannot remember when I 
first began reading Harper’s Bazar. It is so splendid 
in every way, so helpful, so instructive, so necessary in 
the home. Mrs. E. D. L. 
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The emphasis on the words home and necessary is just the em- 
phasis which is put on every article and every story or picture 
that wins a place in the pages of The Bazar. It mus! have these 
qualities or else it has no business here. 

Another letter, from Ohio, shows that The Bazar’s prestige and 
usefulness to-day is coupled with a past which some, at least, of 
its readers recall with pleasure. The letter, short but ful of the 
quality of self-expression, is as follows: 

No words of appreciation can tell you better how much 
we like The Bazar than the fact that we have never 
missed an issue of it for about forty years. Miss E. T. 


WO more ‘‘self-expressions” which also arrived in the Christ- 

mas mail touch on the most recent numbers of The Bazar. 

One is a post-card from Albany, New York, and is from a man. 
It is as follows: 


Without waiting for that letter of appreciation about 
The Bazar that some day | am going to write, I wish 
now to express my great satisfaction in the prospect 
of more of those wood engravings which made the 
“old” Bazars too good to throw away. Every 
woman in our family is a subscriber to The Bazar, and 
it is the one ‘‘Woman’s” paper for which we never 
become apologetic. E. J. W. 


Therefore, it seems that men are by no means indifferent to 
what appears in the home magazines which come into the family. 
As to the wood engravings, the editors can promise one for each 
month of 1913, which will justify all the pleasure that E. J. W. 
and many others find in this gentle and almost lost art. 

From a home in the quiet Seventies, just east of Central Park, 
New York, comes this letter with a December 27th date: 











I want to thank you for the pleasure that The Bazar 
of January has given me. It is always good; but 




















it is better than good this month. Ralph Waldo 
Trine’s great article is well worth reading by every 
one—it is a masterpiece. In fact, every article is ex- 
cellent. The Bazar has been in our house ever since 
it was published. We cannot do without it, even 
though the older generation has passed away. Faith- 


fully, M. I. 


This letter is characteristic of what might be called the ‘‘ Bazar 


feeling,” expressed in letters every month—a feeling which has 
continued in this country now for almost half a century. And 
the new 1913 Bazar starts out with every prospect of achieving 
even more in the way of helpfulness and entertainment than any 
of its forty-seven ancestors, which are now bound volumes in 
more than a few homes al! over the country. 


OUSEKEEPING ON THE BUDGET PLAN has 
been welcomed by The Bazar Family. Miss John 
son has made it so simple and directly helpful that 
many readers have been able to take up the plan 
at once. In this number of The Bazar is the fourth 
article, The Plan is The Thing, which shows by 
concrete example just what a he!p the budget can be 
| in any home. The next article goes further, and 

will be found to answer a number of questions sug- 





gested by former articles. 

Not all readers of The Bazar have cared to venture with the 
budget plan without first writing for additional help that would fit 
their individual cases, That is exactly what the editors hoped would 
happen, and al! the letters have been welcome. Many contained 
suggestions, by their very questions, for making future articles 
still more helpful. In asking questions, however, Miss Johnson 
and The Bazar would like to have you bear in mind the following: 


[f you will kindly add some items as to the prevail- 
ing prices of commodities, either sending a news- 
paper clipping of market reports, or stating the price 
of meats, butter, eggs, and milk, it would be of the 
greatest assistance. Practical, definite help is rather 
hard to give unless we can have some definite figures 
to build upon. We hope, as these articles proceed, 
to inspire you to help yourselves in working out 
these things, and this you can do if the business 
men of the family will realize the changes which have 
taken place in domestic as well as business affairs, 
and give their daughters, wives, and sisters the 
mathematical help they need. 


BEGINNING A SERIES of Special Numbers, the editors 

have taken no little pride in this February Bazar. A House 
Number seemed naturally to afford the subject which should come 
first. So there are seven illustrated special features added to 
The Bazar this month, treating the subject from various sides 
all as practical as possible. 

The second special number will: be the next Bazar, and the 
subject will be Gardens. Nearly ten articles are already in hand, 
with some most fascinating pictures. In fact, one article is all 
pictures —showing the beauty of a Rose Trellis, and also showing 
you how to have one for your home without mortgaging the home. 
In fact, the keynote of the number is not how to spend moncy 
in gardens—kitchen or flower—but how to save it and still have 
all the joy which comes with being surrounded by beautiful things. 


RALPH WALDO TRINE’S “Ideal Mental Day” in The 

Bazar last month has called forth more praise than any other 
recent article. As this paragraph is being written the number has 
been out only four days; but each mail is already bringing in 
expressions of thankfulness for the personal inspiration gained from 
the article. 

On the next page to this Dr. McComb, of the Emmanuel move- 
ment, Boston, brings much the same quality of spiritual comfort 
under a different title. The editors hope to have one such article 
every month. 

Mr. Trine, as has been announced, has written another article for 
The Bazar, and it will be published next month, the March number. 


Copyright, 1913, by Harper & Brothers. All rights reserved. 
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Right Thinking and 
Right Living 


By the Rev. 


Samuel McComb, D.D. 


Associate Director of the Emmanuel Movement, Boston 


NE of the richest and most significant ideas 
in the modern study of human nature is 
that of the unity of mind and body. This 
is the truth on which physiological psy- 

chology never tires ringing the changes. For every 
thought and feeling, however slight, there is a corre- 
sponding nervous event. The intertwinings of body 
and mind are of such complexity and delicacy that it 
is impossible to touch the one, however lightly, with- 
out also affecting the other. Everybody knows that 
the body influences the mind, for everybody has 
experienced at some time or other that a disordered 
stomach produces a disordered mind. So obvious are 
the effects in this region that dogmatic materialism 
has never been at a loss for powerful and apparently 
invincible arguments. 

But the other side of the mutual interdependence of 
soul and brain is equally true and equally important. 
Not a‘thought can arise in the mind, not a feeling or 
an act of will can spring out of a thought without 
hanges in the brain; these changes, 
in turn, influence nervous currents which affect va- 
rious organs connected with them. A mental change 
means a nervous change, and a nervous change means 
a change for the whole physical organism. All con- 
leads to action, “This is true,” 
Professor Strong, ‘“‘of desires, of emotions, of pleas- 
ures and pains, and even of such seemingly non- 
impulsive states as sensations and ideas. It is true, 
in a word, of the entire range of our mental life. The 
bodily effects in question are, of course, not limited to 
the voluntary muscles, but consist in large part in 
less patent changes in the action of heart, lungs, and 
stomach, and other viscera, in the caliber of blood 
vessels and the secretions of glands.’’ Thus it is not 
poetry but prosaic fact to say that the flesh is as clay 
which the light fingers of thought fashion at their will. 

The notion that ideas or thoughts are pale, lifeless 
things is a popular fallacy. It were truer to say that 
thought is the most living thing in the universe. For 
every thought is in touch with some emotion and onthe 
way to realize itself in some action. To think cor- 
rectly is to live correctly. Our thoughts then con- 
cerning our bodies are not inert, dead things. They 
are living forces that tend to find expression in corre- 
ponding physical states. This is not a speculation. 
It is a fact established by abundant observation and 

the overseeding of this truth and 
the neglect of the complementary principle of the 
influence of body on mind that has given birth to the 
al mental and spiritual healing sys- 
tems so rife in our time. But the abuse of a true idea 
need not drive us to a denial of its genuine value and 
established fact of the influence 
body it is evident 
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may t himsel to sickness, and it is equally true 
hat he may think himself into health. Feuchters- 
leben, in his famous book, The Dietetics of the Soul, 
lake prot nd remark that if we are ill because 
we believe ourseives to be ill, why should we not have 


ig ourselves in health by the firm 














onvicti at we are healthy? Thus modern 

ience is confirming the ancient saying that “As a 
man think » is he.” It goes without saying that 
1 thoughts which er“ Y affect our physical well- 
being a e clothed in emotional quality. 
Chief a ng ‘ are morbid introspection, fear, and 
vorry. Let u ike morbid introspection. I have 
known a youtl ith everything in life worth living 

r—a happy home, good physical health, congenial 
vork, 1 ck friends—and yet the springs of 
is life were for a time poisoned by constant brooding 
over an error into which, in a moment of weakness, he 
allowed himself to fall. It is possible that the over- 
emphasis of preachers and n on sins and moral 
blunders may be responsible fi useless suffering. 





Brooding Is Unhealthy 
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must be on our guard. For unhealthy brooding 
cakens and never strengthen We will do 
well to kee I Wi A . L. Steven- 
If a thing wrong W iwell upon 

thoug! 1a ipon it with 

1) \ iw, a weak- 

nk at ‘ it spoil 
his te . ‘ 1 hat be- 
rays him into cruelty It has to be conquered; but 
it must never be suffered to engro his thoughts.” 
Or, again, take that uneasy questioning of one’s 
physical sensations which gocs by the name of 





R. McCOMB contributed a remarkable 
article to The Bazar for September of 
last year. It was called “ Prayer; What It 
Is and What It Does.” That article will be 
of special interest to those who read the 
present one. Both make for happiness. 











hypochondria. The victim of this type of wretched- 
ness is always concerned about his health, magnifies 
slight ailments, believes that he is threatened with 
all kinds of bodily diseases, and by the sheer power 
of an undisciplined imagination creates many of the 
symptoms of these diseases. Once this habit becomes 
deeply rooted deliverance from it may be a long and 
difficult process, but a word of warning to those who 
may possibly feel its beginnings may prevent lifelong 
suffering. The wise rule is to leave the various 
processes of the body to the control of the unconscious 
without any interference from conscious thought. 
The less one thinks about his health the better, always 
premising that he obeys the laws of mental and bodily 
hygiene. 

Or take the thoughts which crystallize themselves 
into distinct fears. It may be said at once that until 
fear is trodden under foot no worthy life is possible. 
Fear is one of the morbid characteristics of the sufferer 
from neurasthenia. He fears life and he fears death. 
He fears to act and he fears to refrain from acting. 
Existence becomes for him a web of impossibilities. 
But without effecting this complete prostration of all 
our powers fear often works misery and injury. Face 
to face with some responsibility we reflect, it may be, 
on its seriousness and the gravity of its consequences 
for ourselves and others; then we allow this thought 
to deepen until! all our native energies are paralyzed 
by fear, and we suffer both in mind and body. If we 
are to be free and strong we must grapple with this 
fear and vanquish it. Carlyle tells us that he was the 
victim of a profound melancholy and dejection until 
he asked himself: ‘‘ What art thou afraid of? Where- 
fore like a coward dost thou forever pip and whimper, 
and go cowering and trembling? Despicable biped! 
What is the sum total of the worst that lies before 


thee? Death? Well, death. Hast thou not a 
heart? Canst thou not suffer whatsoever it be? 
Let it come, then; I will meet it and defy it!” Then 


he continues: ‘‘As I so thought there rushed like a 
stream of fire over my whole soul; and I shook base 
Fear away from me forever. I was strong, of un- 
known strength; a spirit, almost a god.” 


Far-reaching Effects of Worry 

HE particular form of fear which goes by the name 

of ‘“‘worry”’ is perhaps one of the most prevalent 
causes of mental, moral, and physical mischief current 
at the present time; and worry is simply the thought 
turning in upon itself because for one reason or 
another deprived of proper outlet for its activity. 
Now it is almost impossible to exaggerate the physical 
evils which worry may bring about. It is true that 
there are some diseases which no amount of worrying 
about them will superinduce. But there are others— 
diseases dependent upon infection—where mental 
depression leading to lowered vitality often impairs 
the resisting powers of the body. Other things being 
equal, an infectious disease will be more likely to 
strike those who fear it and to pass by those who 
turn their minds from it. The microbic 
origin of many diseases is now one of the established 
facts of science, but the power of the microbes to harm 
us depends very largely upon the opposing energies of 
the body, and these, in turn, are conditioned by the 
quality of our thoughts and feelings. 

The question, then, which is of the utmost impcrt- 
ance for life and happiness is, How are we to think 
jhealth? That is, how are we so to think that, other 
things being equal, health, physical and mental, is 
the result? In answering this question we would 
place in the very forefront the power of attention. 
Attention is a psychological fact the importance of 
which it would be alrnost impossible to overestimate. 
It lies at the basis of self-control and, theretore, of 
It 1s vital to decisions that make charac- 


resc utely 


will power. 


ter. Professor Munsterberg does not hesitate to say 
that the sovereign result of education is the power 


attention The possession of this 


ference between a worthless 


of focusing the 
power makes all the di‘ 
and a valuable life. Now, psychologists are in the 





habit of conceiving of consciousness as a field having 
a center and a margin. 


Light falls upon the center 








of this field, but the margin is more or less dark. For 
example, when walking on the street I am attracted 
by something in a store window, let us say an in- 
genious mechanical toy. For a time the toy is in 
the center of the field, yet I am also dimly conscious 
of people about me, of the attendants moving to and 
fro inside the store, of the electric cars that pass by, 
and of many other things. A little later it may be 
something else that is in the center of the field, and 
the toy passes into the margin. Now the secret of 
all sound, vigorous life is the power of throwing into 
the margin wrong or undesirable ideas and of bringing 
into the center motives and thoughts that make for 
unity, integrity, and peace. We are all! solicited by 
a thousand voices from without. These voices may 
come to us from our present environment, or from 
the memories of the past, or from our friends, or from 
our reading. It is for us to select those to which we 
shall respond, and the choice we make reveals whether 
we are wise or foolish. If we choose to fix the atten- 
tion on thoughts that are sound, constructive, and 
health-creating, we shall find that in so fixing the 
attention upon these we inhibit or prevent the in- 
cursion of thoughts and feelings that hurt or weaken. 
As in the physical world two bodies cannot occupy the 
same space at the same moment, so in the world of 
mind two thoughts of the same predominating 
quality cannot occupy the center of the field of con- 
sciousness. By fixing the attention, then, on thoughts 
that are sound and good the threshold of consciousness 
is raised, and harmful suggestions that would other- 
wise enter the mind are shut out. 


Never Lose Control 
O*. this control of our thoughts depends the control 
of our emotions. There are certain instincts that 
have come to us after a long and checkered history. 
There are the instincts or the impulse to fear, anger, 
hate, worry, jealousy, love. Without these instincts 
no character could be formed, no heathful personality 
could be built up. Yet if over them we cease to 
exercise volitional self-control and let ourselves go, 
to use the common phrase, only one result can ensue, 
and that is moral and physical collapse. How, then, 
are we to control our emotions? We cannot do so 
directly. There is nothing more absurd than to say 
to the worried or fear-driven person, ‘‘Why are you 
afraid? Do not worry.” For in so doing you fix 
the attention upon the very emotion from which the 
attention is to be withdrawn. On the contrary, the 
true method is to evoke in the victim of the destruc- 
tive emotion other and better emotions, such as faith, 
hope, love, and courage. Worry, fear, and hate dis- 
integrate the mind, whereas hope and trust unify it. 
And this unification has a stimulating effect upon the 
mind and results in the better functioning of the 
unconscious processes of the body. It is now a fact 
recognized by scientific experts that many nervous 
disorders are the product of emotions which years 
before the onset of the illness had not been properly 
controlled, but only repressed or allowed to disguise 
themselves in other forms of self-gratificaticn. 

In the light of what has been said we can under- 
stand how to manipulate our thoughts and emotions 
so that we may live healthy and therefore useful lives. 
(1) We musi get face to face with our real, as dis- 
tinguished from our apparent, self; and one of the 
ways of doing this is to watch the subjects and 
incerests to which the mind naturally turns when it is 
at leisure. (2) Suppress the haste and hurry which 
confuse and weaken the mind. How often does the 
woman overburdened with domestic cares feel that 
so much has to be packed into the twenty-four hours 
that she must sink down in utter collapse ere the day 
is done! Then in distraction she passes from duty to 
duty, never able to do one thoroughly, never con- 
scious of any real achievement, and winds up the 
day exhausted, miserable, nervous, sick in body and 
in mind. All this is wrong, fatally wrong. The 
primary obligation which rests upon all of us is to call 
our souls to order, to make a solemn declaration of 
independence whereby we will ignore the non-essen- 
tials and fix our attention on the essentials. Hence, 
every one immersed in affairs should make it a rule 
to reserve a few minutes every day for silent, quiet, 
controlled reflection apart from the noise and fret 
of life. In this inner calm things assume their true 
proportion and we see our life in true perspective. 
Whatever the meaning of existence may be, it is cer- 
tainly not meant to be frittered away in the restless 
doing of things that are not vital to any real human 
interest. We need the passive attitude of mind as 
well as the active; both are necessary to a well- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Getting 
Acquainte 


A Story 
By Robert M. Gay 


Illustrations by John Newton Howitt 


OUNG Mrs. Redford’s face was flushed and her 
eyes were very wild. Redford laid his hand on 
her forehead. From the next room came the 
sound of a subdued sniffling. 

“Matter?” he asked, with a backward nod at the door. 

“‘She’s crying,”’ whispered his wife. ‘I hurt her feelings. 
I told her she talked to the baby too much and that I didn’t 
like the sound of her voice and that she was making the baby 
nervous and—”’ She stopped and turned away her face. 
The pillow was wet. 

“And you’ve been crying, too,” said Redford, with a 
gently disapproving smile. 

‘She got on my nerves,”’ whispered Mrs. Redford. ‘Oh, 
Tom, I can’t stand her. She’s doing her best—but—she 
doesn’t know how.” Her big blue eyes filled with tears. 

“Guess she'll have to be bounced,” said he, lightly. 
‘‘Leave her to me.” 

Patting her cheek and smoothing her hair, he lingered, 
looking down at her as she lay, excited and feverish. He 
experienced a sinking of the heart, a wave of dejection, as he 
wondered where this would end. For ten weeks she had 
lain thus in the grip ofjsome strange malady that the doctors 
could not name. Half of each night he had worked over 
her, fighting fever, fending off chill. Each morning he had 
left her to go to the office, deluding himself into believing 
that she was a little better, only to return after a day of 
mental torment to take up the battle once more. And it 
was a losing battle—he felt it; she was growing paler and 
thinner and bigger-eyed and weaker every day. 

He leaned over and kissed her and she threw her arms 
around his neck. 

“Oh, Tom,” she said, ‘I’m never going to get well. I 
know it! I know it!” 

“‘Nonsense,”’ replied he, cheerily. 
that just before the turn comes.” 

She looked at him wistfully, and, perhaps because she was 
weak, the chance remark gave her heart. 

“Have you had anything to eat?’ he asked. 

“A glass of egg and milk.” 

“Well, I’ve brought a surprise package for you. It’s 
downstairs. Can you stay awake for half an hour?” 

“T can try,” she replied with a trace of her old spirit. 
“T’m awfully hungry.” 

“Well, dear, you leave everything to me. To-morrow’s 
Sunday, and Monday’s Washington’s Birthday. To-night 
I'm going to fire the nurse. I’ve already fired the doctor— 
that is, I’ve told him not to come again till Tuesday. And 
I'm going to take you in hand. Will you do whatever I 
say?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“‘Good!”’ said he, tapping her cheek. “By Tuesday 
you'll be in shape to spank the baby. I'll be back in a few 
minutes.” 


“People always say 


E went into the next room. There sat the nurse, a mere 
girl, red-eyed, red-nosed, dabbing at her face with a 
wet handkerchief rolled into a ball. 

“‘Good evening, Miss Bell,’ said Redford. 
baby?” 

*“*She’s a dear,”’ replied Miss Bell, and dissolved in tears. 

“Would you mind going downstairs if you're going to do 
that?’’ he asked, coldly. 

She rose, sniffing, and went. He walked to a basket 
which stood on a trunk in a corner by the window and 
looked down at the little occupant who was sleeping with 
her fists tucked under her chin. He felt he was scarcely 
acquainted with his own baby, he had seen her so little; 
and he was not quite sure that he cared. She had been the 
source of all the trouble. He had not had time to generate 
any great love for her—in fact, the lachrymose nurse was 
the only one who had. As he looked at the little pink face 
and fists, however, he admitted that they were very pretty. 
But, as usual, he hadn’t time to look at them. 

He went downstairs, took a package from the hall table 
where he had left it, and proceeded to the kitchen. Miss 
Bell was sitting at a window in the dining-room. She ap- 
peared to have assuaged the fount of her tears, and he asked 
her to come and sit in the kitchen so that he might talk with 
her while he cooked Mrs. Redford’s supper. 

“Oh,” said Miss Bell, explosively, “let me do it!” 

“You don’t know how,” answered Redford, smiling. 
“I’ve planned this meal and I’ve got to cook it.” 

At the kitchen table, with the nurse seated near by, he 
unwrapped his package, discovering a little fillet of steak 
cut very thick—he had selected it with the utmost care. 

“TI hope it’s tender,” said he, judnyally. 

“Surely,” gasped Miss Bell—‘‘surely, you’re not going to 
give her that!” 

“T am,” he answered, ‘‘and two nice baked potatoes with 
clear gravy, and a cup of cocoa, and this beautiful little 
baked custard that a kind lady gave me to-day.” 

““But—but—” Miss Bell was almost inarticulate. 
“But the doctor!” 

‘The doctor can go hang.” 
He put the custard in the icebox and the potatoes in the 


“How's the 











“Last call for supper,” 
said he 











gas oven and lighted a burner under an old-fashioned cast- 
iron spider which he had found in the closet. Miss Bell 
watched him, speechless, fascinated. 

“Tt ll kill her,” she murmured at last. 

“I’m taking the risk,” he replied, grimly. ‘‘She’s cer- 
tainly grown no better on the slops and iron and strychnine 
she’s been getting. I'm going to try FOOD.” 

Miss Bell, whose experience of men was limited, felt a 
catch in her throat as she saw him calmly tie on his wife’s 
apron that had hung for three months unused on the cellar 
door, and then proceed to arrange a tray with knife, fork, 
spoon, plate, cup, and saucer on a white doily embroidered 
with forget-me-nots, all of which he selected with great 
care from the mahogany sideboard in the dining-room. Her 
head swam as she watched him test the potatoes with a fork 
and make the cocoa and pan-broil the steak. 

“‘Where did he ever learn to do it!” she queried, half 
aloud. 

Redford laughed. The interest of his occupation and the 
thought of his great purpose had raised his spirits. 

“I’ve been studying a cook-book on the cars for a week,” 
said he. ‘I’ve planned the Lady’s menus for every meal for 
the next three days, and some of them are pretty elaborate, 
I can tell you. But all this’—with a wave toward the 
stove—“this is an old story. I’ve done it a hundred times, 
but over a campfire; and that requires some brains.”’ 

They fell silent. 

“Miss Bell,” said he at last, “I’m afraid you’ll have to 
leave.” 

“Yes,”’ she replied, readily enough, but with symptoms 
of tears, “I know I will. If I don’t suit her I’d better go, 
and the sooner the better. She said some very unkind 

“Pooh!” Redford uttered it with a show of heat. 
“You've no right to be sensitive,” said he. “It’s part of 
your profession to be thick skinned as far as your patients 
are concerned. You know well enough that she couldn’t 
help it. She's some excuse to be nervous and high strung. 
I tell you frankly, Miss Bell, that I was pretty mad when 
I got home to-night and heard you sn—, er, crying in the 
next room. There! Don’t worry; I’m not angry now. I 
want to make a proposition. Will you go to-night and call 
again Tuesday morning? Then I'll tell you finally whether 
we'll need you any more. I’m going to stay home Monday 
—holiday, you know.” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Bell, furtively dabbing at her eyes. 

She rose and went toward the door, stopped, and threw 
up her hands. She had some curiously theatrical manner- 
isms of action as well as of speech. They irritated Redford. 
He sympathized with his wife’s impatience of them. He 











felt that he would go insane if he had to endure them all 
day long. 

“The baby!” she exclaimed. 

“Well?” 

““Who’'ll take care of the ba-a-by?” 

“T wal.” 

“But who'll bathe her and dress her?” 

“J will." He spoke almost savagely. “And I'll feed 
her,” he went on, “and mix her food and sterilize her 
bottles and cure her colic if she has any. ‘There, now 
run along. You'll have me spoiling this supper in a 
minute.” 

She left in a trance, but was back immediately. 
I say good night to the patient?” 

““No. She’s asleep.” 

He knew that this was a falsehood, but he was in a mood 
cheerfully to lie, steal, forge, or commit murder if it would 
do the girl upstairs any good. 

‘‘Good night, Miss Bell,’’ he called, less gruffly. 

“*Good night.” 

In a few moments the front door closed gently and he was 
alone with a sick wife and a twelve-weeks-old baby. 


“Shall 


EDFORD opened the door of the sickroom softly and 

peeped in. His wife was lying laxly, with her hands at 
her sides, gazing at the ceiling, waiting patiently. The 
difference between this pale, great-cyed, quiescent girl and 
the impatient, spirited, practical girl whom he had married 
smote him with misgivings; but he saw with relief that the 
flush had left her face and that a smile was hovering about 
the corners of her ‘mouth. 

‘Last call for supper,"’ said he, poking in his head. 

She turned her eyes upon him; they were dancing with 
anticipation. 

““Qo-o-oh!”’ said she, gloating over the steak and the 
potatoes and gravy. ‘You dear! you dear! you dear!” 
she exclaimed. ‘And you did it all yourself?” 

“Every bit.” 

“Um, um, but it looks good! 

“Gone.” 

“Tom! 

Ton." 

She laughed. 
she make any fuss?” 

“Not a bit.” - 

“But Tom—Tom—what are you going todo? The baby?” 

He sat down on the edge of the bed and fed her while he 
talked. 

“I’vé dedicated these three days to you and to getting 


And where is she?” 
Do you mean to say that you've bounced her?” 


“You always were a good bouncer. Did 








acquainted with the youngster. She’s our baby. She isn’t 
Mi sell’ I've been getting jealous. I want to have a 
ood look at her.”’ 

But suppose she cries?” 


‘The doctor’s book says that she ought to cry 


her lungs. How do you feel?” 


“Bully!” It was one of his words and she said it with 

re spirit than she had shown in weeks. “When you 

ime in just now I was fighting off a chill. I was saying, 
‘I won't have it, I won't have it!’ 

“And you didn’t and won't.” 

“No.” 

She was eating with a great zest, like a child, smacking 
her lips and laughing weakly. Now and then she leaned 
over and squeezed his hand. 

“Do you think it "Il kill me?”’ she asked. 

“Tt ‘ll cure you, help you to get some new blood. Now, 


after you're through you must cuddle down and go to sleep 
while I feed the rest of the family. I’m going to take her 
downstairs so that you won't hear her if she cries. I'll leave 
the bell right here in case you want me.” 

“I’m going to lick the platter clean.” 
i 


“Go ahead 
ND she did. A few minutes later Redford tiptoed inte 
the next room, leaving his wife sleeping peacefully. It 

’s feeding-time. He took 

it downstairs. As he lifted it the 

arms, stirred, smiled, and sub- 





ix o'clock and near the baby 


wa 
up the basket to carry 
tiny sleeper threw out her 


ided 





good for 


And while she continued to make sucking noises he 
laboriously manipulated safety-pins and clothes. 

“That's a rank job I've made of it, old girl,’’ said he at 
last, as, flushed and perspiring, he smoothed down her dress; 
and then, as she looked up at him with a little pucker over her 
nose, evidently straining her eyes to see him, he leaned over 
and, ridiculous to narrate, began to talk baby talk to her. 

“Does you love your daddy?” he asked. ‘And will you 
And is you the prettiest little gel ever was?”’ 





smile for him? 


H* wa perfectly rewarded, for there blossomed out 
around the toothless little mouth a lop-sided smile that 
ended in a wriggle of the body and a renewed waving of the 
arms and legs. 

“She hasn’t learned to co-ordinate her muscles yet,”’ said 
he, the adult intellectual brain in him working alongside of 
the new foolish one, ‘‘but she certainly is pretty!” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when the little 
face crimson, the fists were clenched, and the 
rhythmical howl commenced once more. He left precipi- 
tately for the bottle. It was still fiery, and, in desperation, 
he held it under the cold-water faucet until it had been 
reduced to blood heat. He had no difficulty in inserting 
the nipple, for a wide cavity stood ready to receive it. Two 
or three mumbled ‘‘wah’s”’ succeeded, and then the baby 
fell to work. She had no table manners. She made an 
outrageous noise over her feeding, sucking and grunting in 
the most barefaced fashion; but he did not mind. He hung 
over the basket, watching until his back ached, and then he 
sat down and watched some more. 


became 


dd,” he thought; ‘‘she did that to ward off The baby paid no attention to him; she had more im- 

dan does she know about danger?” portant business on hand. 

As he walked through the dimly lighted hall and down the As he sat he looked back over the past—the awful night 
tairs he kept his eyes when she had been born, his hopes and fears, 
fixer the baby. She ' . * Ls » firs 70 weeks ¢ » hospital, the 
xed on the baby. She Nora plumped down beside the kicking, the first two weeks at the hospital, 
was really very pretty and @ Se ase : interminable ten weeks that followed at 

: : Pia c crowing baby and showered it with kisses 

appealing. In spite of e 
her chubbiness she seemed 
marvelously fragile—like 


an alabaster figurine tint- 


ed the color of pink rose 





petal He had always 
thought very young ba- 
bies particularly homely 
little animals—red, shape- 
less, smelling of milk—but 


his one had a real beauty 
own and a perfume 
at all disagreeable. 


He put the basket on a 





chair against the wall in 
the dining-room and went 
into the kitchen to warm 
the milk. 

Suddenly there came a 
ound from the dining- 
Too! The basket had 
creaked. Inan instant he 
was back watching the 
proce of the baby’s 
awaking. It was very 1n- 
teresting and inimitably 
funny. The fragility of 
the little face had disap- 
pear It was getting 
redder and redder The 
pink hands, about as big 
iS T c pe tal , were flying 
tround like flails; the blue 
blanket began to heave, 
the head to flop from ide 
to side. She rubbed r 
mk vith the backs of her 


ts until that immature 





bud threatened to disap- 
pei entirely, and she 
norted and puffed like a 
microscopic porpoise. 
“She certainly doesn’t lack energy,’ thought he, in 
absorbed amusement 
lhen she opened her eyes, enormous blue eyes the color of 
i fringed gentian, with long, dark lashes for a fringe. 
‘Why, she’s a beautv!”” he exclaimed in astonishment. 
For a moment she scemed to be looking at him. Then 
her lip curled. Then, beginning at her toes, he could trace 
up her legs through her little middle the yell that was 
coming. 
He rushed madly for the kitchen. His one thought wa: 
insert some sort of plug to stop that dismal howl, and the 
bottle seemed to be the natural thing to use. 
But the yell came, and was a great succe 


Wah!” began the with some 


ing momentum. 


cized the bottle from 


baby moderation, but gain- 
the saucepan of water in which it 


ting, and immediately put it down very quickly 
fingers. While he had 


her milk had risen 


and began blowing hi 
watched the baby the temperature of 
1 of boiling-point. 
all of the hungry was rising in volume. 
regular rhythm of, ‘‘ Wah—wah—wah, 
unbelievably full and not 
musical. 

basket. The baby’s mouth pre- 
inadorned with teeth, her eyes were 


neighborhor 


anwhile the 


was strident, 
neans 


lL + +} 


ack tO (Une 














ht d fists beat the air in perfect time with 
“She thing if she keeps that up!’’ he thought. 
May her over she'll feel better.”’ 
As he lifted baby closed her mouth and opened 
eye Her lower pouted. She breathed quickly, 
eagerly, and made peculiar sucking noises. Redford 
watched, enthralled. He had never dreamed that a baby 
could exhibit so many expressions of countenance. Then 


he had an inspiration. 
“Hang it!’’ he said aloud. 
& 
her underpinning.” 


“T never thought to change 





home, with the fevers and the chills, the endless filling of 
hot-water bottles, the constant battle with fever, the ex- 
penses, the bills. Through it all this midget in the basket 
had slept and eaten and cried and thrived, unconscious of 
the sorrow and fear and suffering she had caused, of his own 
leepless nights and terror-haunted days, of her mother’s 
silent losing struggle against the strange disease that was 
sapping her strength. But he had never hated the baby, 
as some men have been known to do; no, he had never 
hated her, and yet he had never loved her, either; he had 
been indifferent. But now! 

The milk was all gone but a drop and the long-lashed lids 
were drooping over the gentian-hued eyes. He gently took 
away the bottle. She nuzzled in the pillow for it for a 
moment and then relaxed with a sigh. She was asleep. 

The sound of a bell came to his ears and he went upstairs 
in a dream. 


“ H' YW long have I been asleep?” 
“About half an hour. Did the baby wake you?” 

‘No; I didn’t hear her. I’m too happy to sleep. Qh, 
Tom, you don’t know what it is to have a full tummy after 
you’ve been living on—on 

“Wash.” 

“Yes, on wash for weeks and weeks. 
how peaceful I feel!’’ 

“T can imagine. And you're sure it hasn’t done you any 
harm?” 

—" Se 

“You're not sure.’ 

“I’m afraid I’m going to have a chill.” 

“But I know you're not.” 

He said it forcibly, with a conviction that he by no 
means felt. 

“You're going to forget all about it. I'm going to sit 
here and talk so musically, so entrancingly, that you'll hang 
upon my every word.” 


You don’t know 
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“T always do that,”’ she answered with a little laugh. 
“Do I look very happy?” he asked. 

“Why, I believe you do. What makes you?” 

“T’ve been getting acquainted with the rest of the family.” 
“And she was entertaining?” 

“She isa wonder. Do you realize, dear, that till to-night 

I haven’t looked at my own baby? Of course I’ve seen her, 

but I haven’t looked at her; never have studied her, never 

noticed how beautiful her eyes are and her hands and her 
feet. She has been wasting her sweetness on Miss 

Bell.” 

“Desert air!’’ she ‘interposed with feeble vindictiveness. 
““Why, my dear, she’s charming, ravishing, perfect! I’m 
in love with her from her big toe to her topknot. She takes 
her milk with an inimitable air, she howls like a hyena, she 
smiles like a sunburst, she sleeps like a—a—” 
“Top,” suggested his wife. 
And each thing she does is prettier and 
And to think that I’ve been missing it 


“T hope so. 
funnier than the last. 
all for three months.”’ 

“And I, too, dear.’ Her eyes became dark and her lips 
trembled. ‘To think that I haven’t held her for ten weeks, 
and haven’t wanted to; have lain here fearing that she 
would cry, and wishing that some one would take her away 
off somewhere so that I couldn’t hear her. And, Tom dear, 
. . . can you ever forgive me? . . . there have been times 
when I’ve almost hated her, times when I have wished she 
had never been born!”’ She hid her face in shame. 

“T don’t blame you a bit,” said Redford. ‘I haven't 
been sick and yet I’ve come near wishing the same thing. 
But I don’t wish it now. You see, you haven’t got ac- 
quainted with her yet. To-morrow, after I bathe her—”’ 

His wife looked up suddenly. ‘After you what?” 

“Bathe her. I’m—’” 


“You're not going to, really?” 
“T certainly am. 


If I’m to be cook, butler, parlor-maid, 
chambermaid, and nurse 
I’m going to do every- 
thing appertaining to the 
position. As I was say- 
ing, I’m going to bring her 
up here and let you hold 
her for five minutes, and 
I’m going to show you her 
feet.’’ 

“Why her feet?’ 

“Because they are won- 
derful. She can do things 
with them that I can't 
with mine. She can put 
her soles together without 
bending her knees. I'll 
show you.” 

Mrs. Redford laughed 
more heartily than she had 
done in a long while. 
“You're a big baby your- 
self,”” said she. Her face 
began to show a touch of 
color and her eyes spar- 
kled under lids that were 
growing heavy. ‘You're 
a better tonic than strych- 
nine,” she murmured, 
sleepily. 

“Thanks 

“Tthink...I think... 
I'll... I'll go to sleep.” 

In a minute her regular 
breathing told him that, 
chill forgotten, she was 
asleep; and he noticed for 
the first time how very 
much she resembled her 
little daughter. 

Turning down the light, 
he stole out and down to 
the kitchen, where he 
spent the rest of the evening hours in poring over a book on 
infant-feeding and in sterilizing bottles and modifying milk 
with all the absorption of an alchemist at work. 








HAT night Redford dozed in a chair in the hall outside 

his wife’s door so that he might be within call of both 
of his charges. His wife slept without a sound until morn- 
ing, but not so the young lady downstairs. Redford made 
no sound, but neither did he sleep. From where he sat he 
could hear through the silent house every least murmur of 
the baby, every creak of the basket, and no sooner did he 
doze off than one or the other brought him bolt-upright, 
fumbling for his watch. Three times he tiptoed downstairs 
to heat the milk and with it soothe the ruffled temper of his 
offspring, and each time he sat and watched the process of 
absorption with increasing poignancy of: interest. He was 
almost glad when the hours of feeding came round to give 
him an excuse for continuing his studies. It is not for us, 
however, to try to record his meditations during the long 
dark hours. 


ORNING came at last and with it a dozen unwonted 

duties. The servant, Nora, came at seven, but long 
before she put in an appearance he was astir getting ready 
his wife’s breakfast. Mrs. Redford wakened at half past 
five a new person. She had had ten hours of sound slumber 
as against a usual three, and showed the effects. To her 
husband’s delight, she proclaimed herself hungry and ate the 
breakfast which he had prepared with even more gusto 
than she had eaten supper. While she was so engaged he 
suddenly remembered that he had had nothing since lunch 
the day before, and with the memory he as suddenly became 
ravenous. But in the enthusiasm of success he stifled his 
pangs for an hour longer while he put new clothes on the 
bed, washed his patient, and combed her hair amid much 
quiet merriment over his clumsiness. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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SECOND IN THE BAZAR’S SERIES OF WOOD-.-NGRAVING MASTERPIECES FROM THE PAINTING BY EUGENE DE BLAAS 


A KNOTTY QUESTION 


Needles and pins, needles and pins, 


When a man marries — does tt? 


The first in this series was published last month. The third, “* Simplicity,” engraved on wood from the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, will be printed in the next Bazar 
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Building Up a Business 


The Story of 


T sounds like a joke or a miracle to say that 
my Home ‘Bureau Medical House had its 
start in a bowl of soup, but it is truce; as true 


as that you can start a forest with an acorn. 
To be 


le 
dei 


sure, the acorn must be a good one, and a 





1 of time, patience, and labor of one sort and 
another will have to be expen d before there is so 
h as a grove to show for it. When I started 
told, by men who knew whereof they spoke, 
it takes twenty years to establish a business 
begun without other capital than something people 
wanted and the determination and capacity to push 
that something along. I found they were right. 
The question most often asked the Woman who 


mu¢ 


Iw 





has made a success is not, “‘ How did you do it?” but, 
“Would you advise me to try?’ Now I dare say 
you could make a success with almost anything 
a pin or a tin cup—so long as it’s some thing the 
It is what you do with what you've 

You must give value for value, 


world can use. 
that 
certainly, but I believe that business success 1s as 


lent on talent as is 


count 


got 


creat SuCcCeSS 


You 


able to 


strictly depen ive 


in art or literature. must have executive 


capacity, you must be manage things an 1 


persons with tact and judgment, and to inspire in 
other omething of your own enthusiasm. And, 
above all, you should possess an infinite love for 


hard work. It is you yourself, not luck or friends 
or social position, that must make your success, and 
by devoting yourself to your 
artist for his art. 


nly make it 


ardor of 


you can « 
business 

But perhaps I had better tell just how I came to 
tart the Home Bureau and 
that start to it ent 

This 
Twenty-two 
ving. I ha 


the 


with the 


how it has 
1 usefulness 


grown trom 
pre scope an 


year brings its twenty-second birthday. 
years ago I found it necessary to earn 
my own li had been brought up in luxury 
rly training for such an emer- 


What 


and was utt without 
gency, but here it was, and must be met. 


could I do? 


That Famous Bowl of Soup 
HERE was just one thing I did superlatively 
well, and t I loved doing. It was making 
soup—a particularly wholesome, nourishing, and 
delicious soup which I used to prepare for any friend 
ho was ill, I 


ister-in-law who wa 








or relative w had chanced to make a 
bowl of it fora an invalid, and 
it had been pronounced so strengthening and so ap- 
petizing that it came to be a fad of mine to send it 
around with my compliments when any one I cared 
for became i!l. One or two of my friends 1 


had even 
ed laughingly that they were quite capable 


confe 
of shamming illness in order to get a taste of that 
And more thar our physician had re- 

he wished he could get such broth for 


soup. once 


marked that 
all his patient 
Here, then, was my chance. There was no com- 


petition to fear, for though there were diet kitchens 





for the poor, there were none for the rich. I deter- 
mined to step into the breach. 

First necessity: to find a suitable place. I 
tramped many a mile in search for that, for 
people didn’t seem anxious for a cooking tenant. 


wanted at a rental 
The place consisted 


room, and I at on 


found what I 


dollars a month. 


But at length I 
of thirty-five 
] 


. ; "1 
of one Jarge and one very small 


set about refitting my purpose. 





larger room served office, for storeroo 
and packing-room, made a_ perfect 
kitchenette. 


— 








Second necessity: a stove, cooking utensils, desk 
and furniture, jars for my broths, an icebox, and 
the materials for making the soup. I sold some of 
my jewels and plate for these ier than run into 
debt for what I could t aff o Du 

Third nec a Ip I ite I was 
able to get a i \ LOT in my 
own hk ( vetore nec ity compelled me LO "PIV 
it up,a I knew she could be isted to carefully 
folloy instruction 

) custome 1 

vhich I distri 
and it ng 
the plan annour 
‘hen kK: ty ar ] J prepare 1 SCV ¢ ral lar 





of soup and waited. My first customer was mv 





la in, re a bowl of brot fora 
Pp 10m he was interested, paid fu 
it with b esslike p 

r that i But 6 
come t ‘ trang began 
My work began t ITO before lor 





Many at 
heir destination myself, 


1 with orders 





By Mary 
Hatch 
Willard 


Founder of the Home Bureau 


them at the doors of houses where I had often before 
been a guest at dinners or dances. I carried on my 
business for a while under an assumed name, only 
a few intimate friends knowing the truth, for I did 
not believe in trading on my social position; I 
wanted to succeed, if I were to succeed at all, on 
the merit of what I was doing. 


Employing “ Half a Boy” 


A‘ my work grew I presently employed half a 
boy to do my delivering. That is, I paid half 
he wages and took half the time of the tailor’s boy 
downstairs. 

Naturally I had soon begun making many things 
for the invalid’s menu besides the broth with which 
I started. Requests would come in for this or that 
dainty. I had already adopted my motto, and I 
have always tried to live up to it—‘ Not what we 
have, but what you want” is our maxim. A year 
from the time I started I needed more space and 
rented an entire floor in the same building, and 
this was later increased to four floors on West 
Forty-second Street. During all of this time I was 
tudying the scientific and nutritive value of foods, 
attending lectures on the subject, and trying ex- 
periments to perfect my own recipes until I felt able 

» furnish any desired by the sick or 
invalid, the hypochondriac, or, hardest of all to 
please, the sterilized 
milk for babies, my first « 
doctor, my second from a mother who was to take 
her infant the and who wanted a 
supply sufficient to last the trip. I even had a de- 
mand for a daily chicken bone from an anxious 
I who were living in a hotel and dared not give 
their cherished olive branch the hotel food. Father 
would stop in for it every day on his way home from 
he office, and it was always ready for him, wrapped 
We 
soon got over being surprised at odd requests. One 
day a man who liked things as mother used to make 
them dropped in for a slice of homemade bread 
and sweet butter. He came regularly after that. 
Another unusual customer was a woman who wanted 


t 





item of dict 


prepared 
rder for that coming from a 
1 


convalescent. I 
across ocean 


pair 


ne 


) 
in oiled paper and sealed in a blue envelope. 


a fresh boiled egg. 

About this time I began supplying nurses, surgical 
ssings, invalid furniture, and sick-room appli- 
es. My corps of assistants had grown with the 


are 





needs of the establishment. In a few years the 
demand for nurses so increased that I took two 
he by, on Forty-first Street, and opened 
a Club and Registry. 

, then, was the beginning. It reads smoothly 





enough, though there were ups and downs, fatigues 
and anxieties, in plenty. I dare say I cried at things 
then I should laugh at now. But I never lost my 
1 I loved the work better every day. | 
put the whole of myself into it. I watched it grow 
and improve; it was a living thing to me. Indeed, 
I call the Home Bureau my “son” t 
able to stand on 
» world, I hope, and, what is more, 
“his kind.” 


courage, an 


and he’s pa 
voting age his own feet, a 


useful force in 


now 








t} 
Ul 


1e only thing of 


an incorporated company with a 
Thirty-ninth Street. We run _ the 
registry in the world, and employ 
lirty office people. We have a farm 





and produce to use in our 


The 


y our customers, re 1S 
pital, or a private patient 
are not prepared to furnish. 





as well as sales department. 


Making Business Attractive 
BELIEVE in makir 
urroundings attractive. 


10ut 


gy business environment and 
No one goes through 





noticing our pla 





brow1 





ar istone front’? when we took 
he ton of the first two stori have 
( iC¢ 1 by mall-pane | window 

‘ | en, with flower-boxés in 

witl niums in summer and ever- 
ox in winter. The doorway is in cottage 


What Came Out of a Bowl of Soup 


Colonial style, with a trellised arbor. Inside, this 
Colonial idea is followed in a broad, simple way, the 
main floor being fitted up as an old-fashioned living- 
room and kitchen, with raftered ceiling, huge open 
fireplace copied from the Van Cortlandt mansion, 
comfortable chairs, and big tables, and it is cer- 
tainly most “homey” in appearance. This is the 
general office and it is here that visitors are met 
and their curiosity or need attended to. Behind, 
through white doors, lies the kitchen, white, too, and 
shining, spotless as a porcelain tub. 

Upstairs the rooms are more strictly businesslike 
in appearance. A telephone booth, several: desks, 
typewriters’ quarters, a reference library, a white 
enameled room where surgical dressings, mater- 
nity outfits, etc., are manufactured and sterilized, 
and a room where mothers may interview nurses 
and governesses, occupy all the space. On the 
floors above are the rest and convalescent rooms— 
for, a few years ago, the Home Bureau was called 
upon to provide a small suite for a lady who needed 
a home atmosphere in which to recuperate. These 
rooms are as dainty and personal as though they 
were in your own house, and have become a regular 
part of our equipment. The suites consist of two 
rooms and bath and are a boon to persons to whom 
a hospital atmosphere is depressing. 

Let me say right here that our work is pre-emi- 
nently woman’s work. It is closely associated with 
the invalid, the sick, and the young. There is a 
strong personal element in it, an element that is, to 
me, its greatest attraction. Each day has its sur- 
prises, its new demands; each day, too, brings some 
touching recognition from some one to whom, or 
to whose dear ones, our ministrations have brought 
relief and health. It is gratifying to have a mother 
come to you with a lusty baby in her arms, all 
smiles and happiness—a baby that, a few months 
before, perhaps, had been so frail and thin from 
lack of nourishment that its life had been despaired 
of, and be told that it was our carefully prepared 
food that gave the little stomach its necessary 
lessons in digestion. Yet such an incident with 
others as inspiring is of common occurrence. 

I have no patience with the woman who thinks 
when she goes into business that she must lay aside 
her feminine qualities. On the contrary, if there 
is one piece of advice I would give beginners it is, 
“Above all things, be feminine in your work.” 
It is as a woman you should succeed, having high 
ideals concerning business honor, a sense of the 
value of time, and a realization of the importance of 
keeping promises and engagements, and using always 
in your transactions the ingratiating feminine char- 
acteristics—charm, tact, gentleness, graciousness— 
with which you have been endowed. 


No Bang and Hurry Here 
YOU will hear no harsh voices or clattering feet, 
meet no brusque manners, bang, and hurry at 
the Home Bureau. The youngest employee moves as 
quietly, in her fresh white dress, answers as softly, 
is as ready to give you her entire attention, as the 
eldest. The spirit that pervades the place is one 
of harmony; this is so strongly manifest that it is 
remarked upon by newcomers a dozen times a day. 
It is a place run by women, and the distinctive 
womanly -ideals and graces are insisted upon. I 
prefer to employ gentlewomen of culture and intel- 
ligence who have had no previous business experi- 
to other applicants as they conform more 
readily to our ideas and can be absolutely trusted. 
Each department head bears the entire responsi- 
bility for her branch of the work; I depend on her 
judgment, her good sense, and discretion because IT 
know that she is capable of doing her work compe- 
tently, and that she is as interested in it as I myself. 
The right person works best if given responsibility; 
for the wrong one we have no opening. 

There is another point I insist upon. That 
the woman whom I employ must have to earn her 
own living. For I do not believe that any woman 
not compelled to work will give satisfactory service 

-she will tire of the routine, stay at home if indis- 
posed, and lose interest. 

I can give no more than a general idea of the 
present scope of our work, infinite in its detail and 
nation-wide in its resources as it is. Here, for in- 
one desk on the ground floor sits the 
manager of the hospital department. Most of her 
business is done over the telephone, though mes- 
enger boys and telegrams are constantly arriving 
with requests and demands. At one moment a 
physician calls up to ask if he may have one of our 

(Continued on page 94) 
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The Bazar’s New Serial—A True Life-Story 


The Glory of Opportunity 


PRECEDING CHAPTERS: Growing up just back of 
the heather-clad headlands of the North Sea, this girl 
of good family, left motherless when but a child, determined 
to achi¢ve America and a career. Her father married 
again. Anna’s ideals soon became those of the new genera- 
tion instead of the old Norwegian traditions. A chance 
line in a letter from America, ‘‘Why don’t you let Anna 
come here and study medicine?’’ determined her fate. 
Soon she bade good-by to the gray mists of Christianssand 
and on the Norge reached New York harbor with but ten 
dollars in her pocket, and having but one friend, who lived 
a thousand miles away. She came in through the immi- 
gration gates ‘“‘just a letter and a number.’’ Then she 
traveled by train across country, dazed by the prairies new 
to her Norwegian eyes. Reaching Minneapolis, her real 
life in America began. She went to work as a servant ina 
family of modest means, and her trials were many in learn- 
ing their ways and the English language. 


CHAPTER III 


UNE HAD COME;; the grass was growing 
green, the sidewalks hot, and I restless. 
Somewhere there was blue water and white 
sails. My employers were going to the 
country, and, now that school was over, it 

was time to make money for next winter. I 
wanted to get away from the city, but did not 
care to work in the summer homes of the wealthy; 
the work was too hard and the hours too long. 

One evening my Swedish friend, Karin, said: 

“T can.get work for both of us at a large summer 
hotel.”’ 

The hotel was situated on one of the many 
picturesque lakes that surround Minneapolis like 
pearls in a crown. Our heads teeming with plans 
for the summer, care-free and forgetful of dusty 
books and the winter’s hard work, we pulled out 
from the station. Three months and no mad rush 
to get to school on time, no quarrelsome gasolene- 
stove, no sweeping and dusting. I took a deep 
breath of satisfaction. 

“What is the matter?” Karin said. 

“Oh, I am just bursting with hav'ng nothing 
the matter at all!” 

The two-coach train was whizzing along alto- 
gether too quickly for my holiday frame of mind. 
Only an hour and a half had passed when the 
trainman called out: 

“Hotel Pontiac—all out!” 

“Hully gee! What’s in your trunk? It’s glued 
to the ground,” grumbled the hotel porter. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said, fumbling in my 
purse for money which I knew very well was not 
there—I had spent my last cent on a bathing-suit; 
there was only a wretched one-cent stamp to mail 
a card to my sister, saying I had arrived. Why 
did I bring all those books! Up the trunk went, 
however, two, three long flights of stairs and 
through endless corridors till at last we stood in a 
large, clean room, with straw matting on the floor, 
white ceiling, and light paper on the walls, the 
window looking out on the lake and the woods. I 
had expected nothing like this, and no sooner were 
the porters out of the room than we flung down our 
hats and danced madly around the room, finally 
landing in the large white bed. 

“‘ Aren’t we glad we are here, eh?”’ Karin shouted. 

My answer was drowned by a well-directed 
pillow, and at the same time there was a knock at 
the door. It was one of the chambermaids. 

“The head laundress wants to see one of you 
girls.” 


I WAS scheduled to work in the laundry, so I 
gathered myself together and, still panting, fol- 
lowed the girl down-stairs. The head laundress 
was Norwegian, and so were the two other laundry 
workers. Wonderingly I looked at all the ma- 
chinery; I knew I was to work at the mangle, but 
I had never seen one, nor such huge barrels from 
which one of the girls was just hauling the clean 
clothes. The head laundress, Lina, smiled (she 
did that most of the time) and showed me how 
simple everything was. 

The next morning I was stationed behind the 
mangle, folding towels and napkins, pulling out 
sheets and tablecloths in endless numbers. I 
calculated the work done in Norwegian miles. 
Fifty tablecloths meant a kilometer, and when 
Lina would ask how much work had been done we 
would say: 

“From here to the dock,” or, ‘“‘ From here to the 
top floor.” 


By Anna Tjomsland 


It seemed so long since I had really played! 
Now I was filled with a mad desire to play, and 
play hard. 

As I was feeling my way to gain Lina’s approval 
I found her possessed by a similar idea, and only 
once did she reprimand us, and that was when we 
had a high-jump in Karin’s and my room, and 
complaint was made at the office by the occupant 
of the room below. One of the forms of enjoy- 
ment instituted by Lina was singing while working. 
She had a very good voice, and before the summer 
was over we had formed a half-fledged quartet 
and had a fairly large repertoire of Norwegian and 
English songs. 

Rastus, a colored boy, the gardener’s helper, 
stuck his head through the open window by the 
mangle one morning. 

“Say, Annie.” 

“Well?” 

“Nelson sez you’se got that liver-and-bacon 
quartet goin’ all day long,” he grinned. 

In spite of the sarcasm of Nelson, I was more than 
willing to concede the palm to the colored song- 
sters. Evening after evening I used to sit on the 
steps and listen to those mellow voices coming 
from the colored quarters, accompanied by tink- 
ling mandolins and guitars. 

“TI must get some of those songs,” I thought, 
and the next time Rastus passed the window I 
called to him, “If you'll copy some songs for me 
I'll carve a picture frame for you.” 

Rastus grinned from ear to ear, and the very 
same evening I was deciphering and memorizing 
‘Alabama, Home, Sweet Home.”’ This was better 
than learning English from books. 


HE summer fled. It had been one of the hap- 

piest I had known; it had been full of frolic and 
innocent fun, but as load after load of trunks was 
taken to the station the city fever spread also to 
the back part of the house, and I was counting 
the days till school should open. 

I was determined not to go back to the Fiskes. 
The work was too hard. My sister at this time 
held an office position and had left her place of 
housework. Her former employers, the Browns, 
an English architect and his wife, thinking I 
might be as good a worker as she had been, offered 
me her place. Their home was located near the 
heart of the city, so I neither could nor wanted 
to go back to my old grammar-school. I knew the 
old principal would never have consented to put 
me in the highest grade. I now went to the new 
school and told the principal my story. She was 
a motherly-looking woman, and I mustered up all 
the English eloquence I possessed in laying siege 
to her heart. 

“Tf you will only give me a chance at the last 
grade, Miss Williams,”’ I said, ‘I will work very 
hard.” 

She smiled at my eagerness. 

“All right—come along,” she said. 

Beaming all over my face, I entered the eighth- 
grade room so elated and confused that I all but 
stepped on teacher’s toes as she advanced to meet 
us. My first two teachers had been Westerners, 
but Miss Abbott, my new teacher, came from 
Boston, and it took me some time to become 
accustomed to the long a in her baskets and halves 
and paths. The children were of a better class 
than those of my first grammar-school. Although 
they knew I was doing housework, they took me 
into their games on equal terms. 

I was still thinking in Norwegian and pronounc- 
ing English i in the Norwegian way (like English 
e), much to the chagrin of my side in spell-down 


THis is the remarkable life-story, true in every de- 

tail, of a girl born in Norway of a good family. 
Finding at home no sympathy with her ideas for edu- 
cation and a career, she came to America—in the 
steerage. Her subsequent life—the account of which 
glows with brilliant achievement—was a struggle, now 
up, now down, which shows the comedy and the pathos 
of this, our America. The names of persons through- 
out the story could not, of course, be printed. The 
localities, however, are given where the actual events 
took place. The next chapter takes Anna Tjomsland 





into fresh experiences in the East. 




















matches. One day I handed in a composition in 
history beginning with Emerson’s words: ‘‘ America 
is another word for opportunity.”” This gave rise 
to a lecture on the part of the teacher contrasting 
the industry of foreigners and the taking-things- 
for-granted spirit of the Americans. The class 
looked at me; I winked at them out of the corner 
of my eye, and peace was restored. 

“Tf I don’t make good I have to go home,” I 
confided to them in the recess period. 

The housework at the Browns was not terror- 
ized by frost-bitten washday fingers, five-o’clock 
breakfasts, and mad dashes for the school-room. 

“Anna, don’t try to do too much; there will be 
lots to do when you are gone,’”’ Mrs. Brown would 
say. 

But make such concoctions as roly-polies, plum 
puddings, and mince pies I could not. My sister 
had done it when she had the place, and again I 
was afraid of losing my job. « I studied cook-books 
and practised making things with imaginary 
ingredients, but it was hard work keeping up with 
the variations in the bill of fare. Friends and 
relatives felt absolutely at home in the little flat, 
and brought the material for their favorite dishes 
when intent on staying for supper. Mr. Brown 
himself would arrive with a loaf of pumpernickel 
dangling from his bicycle and some impossible 
brand of ckeese; Mrs. Brown’s father, a German, 
would bring his liverwurst. I served it cold in 
thin slices, and, seeing the look on his face, I rushed 
for the plate. 

“You vant to put dat in der vrying-pan, my 
girl,’”’ he said. 

One evening when Mrs. Brown was not at home 
her brother, a traveling salesman, arrived with a 
package containing tripe. Finally I ventured to 
ask him how to cook it. 

“Oh, just cook it, you know.”’ 

But I didn’t know, and merely heated it in water, 
putting it on the table. A traveling man evidently 
is used to disappointments, for he ate it without a 
word. 


HE Browns were happy, and I was sunning 

myself in their happiness. In the evening 
after supper Mr. Brown would strut about the 
kitchen in his bathrobe toga reciting ‘Julius 
Cesar” while Mrs. Brown and J, his audience, 
applauded at proper intervals. 

These kitchen productions of Shakespeare made 
me want to go more than ever to a real perform- 
ance. I kept a vigilant eye on the newspapers, 
and when “ Twelfth Night’”’ was announced I grew 
feverish. I read the whole play and somehow 
trusted to Providence to do the rest, for I was only 
getting my room and board and had no money to 
spare. 

On the evening of the performance 1 was in my 
seat edrly, my eyes riveted on the curtain. I paid 
no attention to what my sister’s friend, who had 
taken me, might be saying to entertain me. I was 
away back in Illyria. 

What melody! And to think that I understood! 

Shakespeare seemed to know just how much a 
human constitution could stand, for when I had 
“laughed myself into stitches’ at Sir Toby and 
his allies, and was holding my sides, gasping for 
breath, the scene would change. To think what 
I had missed all those years when I was told that 
theaters were sinful places! 

It was midwinter when I marched home from 
school one day, bookless and proud, a white roll 
under my arm tied with pink and gray ribbons. 

“Next Monday high-school.” 

I announced it to Mrs. Brown, who was trimming 
my new hat for the occasion. Monday came and 
with it the entrance into the old gray high-school 
building whose turrets and cornices brought to 
my mind medieval castles and knights, for I was 
still under the spell of Scott, whose Ivanhoe I 
had been reading during the summer. 

I slipped into my seat feeling as though I was 
slowly being ground to bits; my hopes of finishing 
school in three and a half years dwindled in the 
formidable room with three teachers and the 
principal, a man with iron-gray hair, taking a 
survey of their new subjects. But when we were 
divided into smaller classes I began to crawl out 
of my shell. It was not so different from grammar- 
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school. after al!, and the teachers not only did not overlook 
me because I was a foreigner, but did all in their power to 
help me. . No wonder I worked! 

One can imagine the amusement of the teacher finding 
in my compositions a sentence like this: “He was coming 
down the street in his usual swinging, careless gate.’’ But 
I no longer made past tenses by merely adding ed to the 
present. To my great surprise the teacher called me to her 
desk one day and told me I ought to write. 

“But I can’t write like Irving and Scott, so what is the 
use?”’ I answered. 

She must have told the principal about me, for I always 
received a pat on the back and a smile when I went to his 
office to have my report card signed. He signed my card, 
as my sister had gone away. I endowed him with super- 
human qualities and worshiped him like an idol. 


EANWHILE the Browns were planning to go to Eng- 

land. Mr. Brown was “breaking in” unheard-of num- 
bers of new shoes—tan and black and patent leather—and 
Mrs. Brown was submerged in a heap of laces and silks and 
goods of varied textures unknown to me. All these prepara- 
tions helped to bring on a severe attack of country fever on 
my part, and no sooner was school over than I again set out 
for Hotel Pontiac, this time to wait on the helps’ table. 

Karin had gone out West. With her dimples and curls 
and mischievous brown eyes she had been a favorite at the 
hotel, and I missed her sadly. Rastus was there and some of 
the old cooks. The laundry was cold and still; it had not 
pail for itself the preceding year. The kitchen was hum- 
ming from four in the morning, when the fires were built, 
till late in the evening, when the chef locked the cooler-room. 
I liked this hustle; it was wonderful to be one of the large 
army of workers conveying the products of the kitchen to 
the hungry mouths within. When I had finished my work 
I studied real table-waiting through a screen in the main 
dining-room where the waiters noiselessly hovered over 
decorated tables and human beings. I must learn how to 
do this before I leave, I said to myself. 

“Rastus, when the gardener does not need you, I want 
you to wait on me, make believe, you know,” I said to him. 

““Yes’m.” 

I sat down in state in the workers’ dining-room, ordering 
everything on the bill of fare in due courses, Rastus flourish- 
ing his side towel, placing before me empty platters and side 
dishes. 

“When you have two kinds of meat you put the platters 
this way; when only one kind, this way; and fish this way,” 
he explained. 

Then the rdles were changed, and I served chicken and 
ham and watermelon, to please my scrutinizing guest. 

The manager seemed to think I had too much spare time 
and told the steward to have me wash the cream pitchers, 
cups, and butter dishes coming from the main dining-room 
in addition to my other work. Something had to be done; 
it took too much time to do all this work. I could not get 
my long swim, and my bones ached at night so I couldn’t 
sleep. I wouldn’t tell the proprietor the work was too hard, 
for he might send me home. So I invented various labor- 
saving devices—made the waiters carry my heavy trays, 
iiveigled the people I waited on to clear off their dishes as 
they left the table, and left it to hot water and air to dry 
them. That gave me as much leisure time as before, but 
I went swimming at night or early in the morning, for fear 
of being loaded down with more work should I go in the 
daytime. 

On one such evening as I returned to my room I found 
Jessie, the only chambermaid I liked, flat on the floor in her 
traveling clothes. 

“‘What is the matter, Jess?” 

A fiery, tear-stained face looked up at me. 

“T am fired because I went walking with one of the guests. 
He is a gentleman and my mother used to work for his 
people—that is why he spoke to me,” she blurted out be- 
She rose, defiantly: ‘‘And who would go 
I am 


tween her sobs. 
out with those cooks and yardmen and bartenders! 
going right now—on the late train.” 

‘“‘And where are you going?” I said. 

A look of mockery came into her eyes as she said: ‘“‘ There 
is always one place a woman can go to—always, and”— 
pointing in the direction of the office—‘‘that is where such 
people drive us.” 

I put my arm into hers and we walked through the halls 
and down the road to the station. This, then, was the 
other side of life. I walked slowly back to the hotel. The 
orchestra was playing a Strauss waltz and there was the 
usual bejeweled throng dancing. I thought of Jess, warm- 
hearted, open-eyed Jess, speeding on toward town. As I 
returned to my room there was Jack, the bartender, sitting 
on the steps with his arm around one of the other chamber- 
maids. Why was she better than Jess? Jess would never 
have done that. Thus trying to fathom human wrongs, I 


finally fell asleep. 
A FEW weeks later the hotel was closed and I was on my 
way to Chicago. My sister had obtained a position as 

secretary there, and I was going to keep house for her. As 
soon as I had arrived I went to the nearest high-school. The 
principal! looked at my card. 

“You will have to begin all over again; you have not had 
physical geography,” he said. 

“Physical geography,” I repeated, not daring to tell him 
I didn’t know what it was. 

“And you'll have to take beginning English.” 

“But I have already passed—” 

“Not in this school.” 

“Very well, then, will you let me take two terms’ work in 
one?” I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders and tried to smile. “Well, if 
you want to.” 

So I plodded along with two hours a day of stupid physical 








geography, two periods of English and drawing when one 
would have accomplished the same purpose, while the 
principal condescended to let me take one period only of 
Latin and algebra after I had shown him what I could do. 

The class to which I would belong, should I chance to 
pass up my work at midwinter, was small and the instruction 
was excellent. Our English teachers had the praiseworthy 
habit of making us memorize poetry or prose and recite it 
from the platform. I say praiseworthy, but to me it wasa 
torment. One day I had all but reached the middle of one 
of Kipling’s poems when my mind seemed to go blank. I 
forgot everything; the faces in the room seemed to mock 
me; I grew hotter and hotter, and finally, reverting to my 
own tongue, burst out with Bjornson’s “ Bergliot,” a poem 
which I could never forget. I was back home, standing at 
the blue fjord, egging the people on to fight. There was a 
hush in the room as I went on, almost choking with the 
spirit of revenge, pointing to the lifeless bodies of my hus- 
band and son, now invoking the powers of heaven and earth 
to crush their enemies, then, silently resigning to my fate, 
I looked up. The spell was broken and I returned to my 
seat as if walking in a sleep. What had I done? I hadn’t 
said a word, the others told me. I had imagined it all. 

Midyear came with the dreaded term examinations and 
then the entrance into the second year of high-school. I 
thought I could actually hear when a cog slipped in the 
machinery that was controlled from the office downstairs. 
I thought of the friendly relationship of the teachers and 
students in my old high-school. Before I knew it I found 
myself homesick for the old places. Here I was merely a 
number, as when I landed in New York. 


HEN June came I started for the West and again 

waited on table at a hotel near Minneapolis. When I 
returned to the city in the fall I found that the Browns were 
still in England, but their friends, the Geoffreys, whom I 
already knew, offered me a place. Like the Browns, they 
gave me more than I asked; they took me into their home 
and hearts, and I would have worked night and day for them 
had they asked me to do so. And I liked to work for them 
because they were struggling under a heavy load. When 
they had been married only six weeks Mr. Geoffrey had a 
fall which incapacitated him for life from getting about on 
his feet. Mrs. Geoffrey was making a brave fight; slowly 
they were gaining in their little store. Mr. Geoffrey was 
always bubbling over with fun. Customers were not men- 
tioned by their real names. 

“‘Charlie,”” he would say, “take some butter over to the 
Maltese,”’ nieaning two old ladies who had specialized in 
Maltese cats. 

I could scarcely wait for the day when school opened, 
fearing that my old principal might not be there. I rushed 
up the familiar steps and made my way to the office. Yes, 
he was there, busy with his papers. And he remembered 
me! I handed him my Chicago papers, but without even 
looking at them he sent me to my own class-room. When,a 
few days later, I presented myself again to tell him the 
German was too easy, he sent me to take it with the seniors. 
He knew what I wanted. 

The winter passed. I took my books to a second-hand 
dealer so as to buy my ticket to Hotel Pontiac, telling him 
to keep them in some corner till I should return in the fall. 
At the hotel I began by waiting on table, but the pay was 
small, and I immediately began to look for a more remunera- 
tive job. 

The second week a vacancy occurred in the bakery and I 
decided to apply for it. The head baker promised to help 
me, and so did the chef. The work was not easy. I had 


to get up at four in the morning to fire up in the big brick 
oven. 


Then there were hundreds of rolls to bake, toast and 


Birthday Verses 


By Sarah Stirling McEnery 


This is your birthday, sweet, my sweet! 
A new year like a pearly street 
Is gleaming for your dainty feet. 


This is your birthday, dear, my dear, 
And may you tread the glowing year 
All joyously, without a fear! 


This is your birthday, love, my love, 
And may your heart’s wish as a dove 
Light on you from the skies above! 


And on this birthday, love, sweet, dear, 
When only blessings must appear, 
Oh, say ’tis meet that J draw near! 








pan-cakes to make, and, when breakfast was over, pies and 
cakes and ice-creams. But I was learning something new 
every day—and how many good things wouldn’t I make for 
the Geoffreys when I returned in the fall! One evening as 
I was preparing the dough for next morning’s rolls the head 
clerk entered the shop. 

“This is a good chance for you, isn’t it?” he began, good- 
naturedly. ‘You can learn enough this summer to go 
South with us in the fall as head baker.” 

But I shook my head. 

“Anna, your pies have improved,” Mr. Geoffrey would 
say after I had returned in the fall. 

While working in the bakery I had made daily visits to the 
kitchen to learn what I could from the cooks, and it was no 
small satisfaction now to be able to converse intelligently 
and authoritatively on the impropriety of onions in turkey 
dressing or qualities belonging to genuine angel and sun- 
shine cakes. 





FTER midyear Mrs. Geoffrey’s younger sister came to 

the house, and as my services were no morene eded 
and my summer’s earnings were already spent on books and 
clothes, I decided to advertise for a position giving me at 
least one dollaf a week. Among the replies I chose an 
address nearest the school and found an old, large house 
standing well back from the street and surrounded by tall 
chestnut trees. Why should the lady of such a house have 
answered my advertisement? It would be worth while 
finding out. I rang the bell and a young man asked me 
to wait for his mother in the drawing-room. Six, seven 
Madonnas were looking down at me from the walls, a black 
lap-dog with a blue ribbon around his neck was blinking 
at me from his pillow, while I was taking inventory of the 
furniture and bric-a-brac to be dusted and rugs to be taken 
out of a Saturday. . . . My lady swept in, her face clothed 
in her impenetrable society mask which I knew so well 
from the hotels. . . . “Here,” I said to myself, “‘you eat 
in the kitchen and sleep in the attic. But there was only 
one-half year left of school; I had friends enough outside; 
the Geoffreys lived only a few blocks away, and therefore, 
having assured Mrs. Cole that I knew how to make buck- 
wheat cakes and mayonnaise dressing, I promised to come 
on the following day. It was strange to be a statue in the 
dining-room at mealtime, strange to be referred to over the 
telephone as the ‘‘maid” and then to be called in to criticize 
papers to be given at the Browning Club. To me it was like 
a real comedy. I was a Cinderella by night, dwelling in an 
attic room where the wood-stove always smoked when the 
wind was northerly, reading on the floor because the table 
was old and rheumatic; by day going to the same school as 
the son of the house, the prince. It was comedy and pathos. 
Mr. Cole, a lawyer, had retired on account of ill health, 
and Mrs. Cole was still living with her former maids and 
butlers and dogs. I was the only sad reminder of the past, 
and served as maid at the door, cook, and washwoman. 
One week-end it rained and rained, and all my attempts at 
drying the clothes between showers were of little avail. 
Monday morning, as I was ready to go to school, it began 
to look like a bright day. Mrs. Cole entered the kitchen 
as I came down, my books under my arm. 

“Annie, I think you had better hang out the washing 
before you go this morning,” she said. 

“No, Mrs. Cole,”’ I snapped, enraged, slamming the door 
so that the glass shook. 

I was sorry at the foot of the steps, but I was late as it 
was, and hurried on. I returned at noon with an apology on 
my lips, but on entering the kitchen and finding my lady 
weeping into the pancakes she was making I took refuge 
in the stairway. When my face had returned to its normal 
folds I reappeared. 

“‘So sorry you were vexed this morning,” she sobbed. 

“T was not vexed; I was furious,” I laughed, ‘‘and I am 
sorry.” 

Then I related to her the incident of my first and last 
washing before going to school. She evidently agreed with 
my first mistress, Mrs. Fiske, that ‘‘girls are not so nice 
when they have been a while in this country as when they 
first come over,” but, strange to say, Mrs. Cole and I 
treated each other with much respect after that day. To 
show her good will she brought home orders for waists and 
suits to be embroidered for her friends. This paid well, 
but I had only evenings and Sunday afternoons in which 
to do it, and after a few nights’ vigil over promised orders 
and missed Sunday-afternoon tramps I concluded that I 
myself was a more exacting task-master than any employer 
I had ever had, and decided to shut down my waist factory. 

It was fortunate for me, especially this winter, that 
I had to do manual work outside of school hours. If my 
time had been my own I would have pored over books from 
morning till night. When first I brought Chaucer home 
with me the gray light of the next day was stealing in through 
the window as I was siill reading, half aloud, a language 
so strangely like my own although clothed in English 
dress. 

I had memorized the first part of the prologue to the 
“‘Knightes Tale,” and, feeling that I was the possessor of a 
gold mine, entered the recitation-room. How they all 
stumbled along—but it was not likely that any one had 
stayed up nearly all night to read it. Never had I wanted 
to be called on so much! I could not sit still on the bench. 
It was almost the end of the hour when teacher looked 
over in my direction. Something in my behavior must 
have arrested her attention—at any rate, I was called on to 
read. I knew the passage almost by heart, and, keeping 
one eye on the book and one on the teacher, began to read, 
my voice trembling with excitement. Teacher put down her 
book, leaned forward in her chair, her wonderfully expres- 
sive face alive with surprise and joy. When I had ended she 
clapped her hands and shouted: 

“Good! good! good! Go on!” 

(Continued on page 80) 
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NCE upon a time—it really was ‘‘once upon a 
time,” although it happened only a little while 
ago, but I, for my part, always like best stories 
that begin that way—there were three little 

children that lived in a pretty little house. The little house 
was in the suburbs. (It’s ‘“‘suburbs”’ that people that don’t 
know how nice it is to live where you can hear the green 
growing things breathing always say with a sneer.) But 
the house was on the edge of the real country, too. For all 
you had to do was to drop down a gentle bank and there you 
were beside a little brook that talked all the time, but in 
the springtime louder even than Madeleine. The bank was 
purple with violets before any other violets for a long dis- 
tance around were seen, and the waving field on either side 
of the house was pink with clover and white with daisies 
and rich with goldenrod as the happy seasons rolled over 
these happy children. You could cross a bridge that 
trembled just to give you a delightful sense of being brave 
as you crossed it. 

And when you had crossed the bridge you wouldn’t believe 
what a different world you were in! It wasn’t “suburban” 
at all unless it is suburban to be green and dark and mys- 
terious, with tall trees that meet overhead and shut out all 
but a changing patch or so of the blue sky. All sorts of 
quaint, shy flowers were hidden under the broad, protecting 
leaves or grew in fragrant patches that you had to push 
absolutely dead-looking plants aside to find. The woods 
were full of a musical trembling of quiet bird tones. It was 
as if some great secret, which it would be 
beautiful to know, but which it was more 
beautiful to guess as you lay on your back 
and looked up at the far-away sky, brooded i | 
there. eas 

Now, these three children had even more | |! HH 
than the pretty house that seemed to belong 
to them and was yet so pleasantly ordered 
and governed for them, to make them 
happy, and the brook back of them with 
its brown stepping-stones, and the friendly 
great trees that seemed always to have 
guarded their play, and the flowers that 
greeted them with a sweet surprise every « 
year as they pushed aside the imprisoning | 
leaves. They had a very sweet mother who, 
although people outside seemed to need and 
want her so much that she was away from | 
home a good deal and a little absent-minded | 
at times, still had them as her first thought 
and gathered them under her sheltering | 
mother wings every night, so that they went 
to sleep feeling somehow that the last kiss 
she gave them was a tender, magical spell 
that just must keep everything evil from 
them while they slept. And I believe it 
did! And while they waked, too! And 
they had a father who was tall and big and 
extremely good to look at, so that most of 
the older children’s dreams of Sir Launcelot 
and King Arthur and Roland and Robin | 
Hood bore always a family resemblance to | 
their father’s straight bearing and victorious | 
walk and the mingled tenderness and mischief 
in the bright-blue smile of hiseyes. Andthey | 
had a ridiculously devoted nurse whose real | 
name they always forgot, so long had it 
been since Baby Madeleine had named her 
Nanna. And they had a fat colored cook 
who made them the cookies and cakes that 
they thought were the real part of every 
meal even if they did have to eat all sorts 
of “vegetals’’ and things first and drink 
milk in order to earn the right to the sugar 
cookies and jelly cake and Sunday ice- 
cream. 

The name of the oldest of these children 
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By Margarita 
Spalding 
Gerry 


Author of “‘ The Toy-Shop ” 


was Hal. He was eleven, and tall, and had blue eyes like 
his father. And almost his only fault was that he wanted 
everything that he wanted so hard that there were often 
rather painfully exciting times before he could be persuaded 
that he really didn’t want it. For, you see, he had a very 
active mind and could think up so many desires in such 
quick succession that it would have taken a king and his 
cabinet and a whole executive council to fulfil all of his desires 
for him, and a whole hospital to nurse him over it when he 
had had them all. 


HE second was Sibyl. She had golden-brown eyes and 

brown hair which she wore parted and braided into two 
braids and turned up with two big bows, of course. For 
Sibyl was nine years old, and if you ask any girl of nine 
you will find that there really isn’t any other way to wear 
your hair, especially if you have it twisted in two nice 
heavy ropes over your ears and pulled out into a golden- 
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brown fluff. And almost the only fault of Sibyl was that 
she liked to read stories better than anything else and 
usually kept two books going at a time, so she was frequently 
in a dream and didn’t want to stop and do things. 

The third was Madeleine. And if you asked any one of 
this family to tell you what Madeleine was like he would 
have had to stop and wonder how to begin. And then he 
would probably have said, helplessly, ‘‘Why, she’s—Made- 


leine!’”” And I believe that, after all, is the best way to 


describe her. You see, Madeleine was six years younger 
than Sibyl, and the mothers and fathers and the big boys 
and girls that have little daughters and sisters like that 
know that they are just different. Everything they want 
they somehow ought to have, and mother tries to scold, and 
just laughs at the mutinous wriggle of little shoulders, and 
father never even pretends to make her do anything much 
that she doesn’t want to do. For, as this father told 
Madeleine, he keeps her es-pecially to kiss when he gets 
home tired. And she does that beautifully, even to wiping 
off every kiss so there will be a fresh demand. And you 
know you can’t do that cold-blooded thing that is called 
“discipline” to a baby that is six years younger than any- 
body else in the house and that you keep es-pecially to kiss. 

Madeleine’s eyes were very big and dark blue and wide; 
they were fringed just like a flower is “‘fringed’’—something 
that the children always forgot the name of. Her hair was 
brown and clipped in the cunning and funny little way that 
the people cut little girls’ hair when it won’t curl. Her 
mouth was the cunningest little mouth that 
anybody ever saw. It had a way of quiver- 
ing as she looked at you, so that you knew 
what she was babbling about was excru- 
ciatingly funny even if you didn’t under- 
stand a word of what she said. And then 
the corners could droop into such a sad 
curve that you knew there wasn’t anything 
in the world that wasn’t heart - rending. 
And the next minute these red lips could 
smile so you were glad to remember that 
you kept Madeleine es-pecially to kiss. 
And you did it. And then something told 
Madeleine that she had got what she 
wanted another time. But as she ran off 
she had a way of turning to look at you, that 
you felt as if the whole current of life forees— 
love and joy—had been caught on the wing 
| and shot suddenly into a trembling dew- 

drop, its power transmuted into iridescent 
color. And that’s the best J can do toward 
| telling you what Madeleine was like! 
| 





HEN the fall came the lives in the little 

house were, of course, all given over to 
stories around a glowing wood fire and to 
fairy tales and to coasting and to skating 
on the big, smooth pond that lay very near 
their suburb. All of the real life, I mean, 
| for of course we won’t talk about school any 
more than we have to. It was on one of the 
earliest of these winter evenings that the 
Fairy Amelook first appeared. 

They were sitting in a big ring around the 
blazing logs and talking about Christmas— 
for they usually started in to talk about 
Christmas as soon as school opened; they 
seemed to need special consolation then. 
Hal and Sibyl, who hardly believed in 
Santa Claus at all now, were enjoying them- 
selves giving Madeleine circumstantial ac- 
counts of Santa’s establishment and manu- 
facturing industry at his estate at the 
North Pole (as Sibyl very sensibly said, if 
there was any possibility that he did exist it 
was much more apt to.be at the North Pole 
than any other place). It was long past 
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Madeleine's bedtime, but when mother had suggested that, 
Madeleine had burrowed deeper into her father’s arms. 
Her bewitching certainty that he needed her was an un- 
. So every one forsook the painful 
ubject hastily. And just as Hal had begun excitedly on 
the very long list of things he wanted, mother jumped and 
a rat!” 


answerable ar; 


said, “Oh! There's 

“Where?” demanded father, springing up and putting 
Madeleine carefully down in the chair he had left. 

Madeleine didn’t like being deposed in that way and the 
corners of her mouth began to droop pathetically. 

“There!” mother exclaimed again. And, sure enough, 
father saw a little brown darting thing. 

“T’ve never known a rat in this house before,” he said. 
“And I’m going to kill it right now.” And he went for 
Hal’s baseball bat which stood in the corner. 

At the word “‘kill,’”” which Madeleine vaguely knew meant 
something unpleasant, her mouth trembled more than ever, 
and her quite knowing the reason why, the big 
yes were brimming with tears. She scrambled down 
from her corner and ran to tug at her father’s arm. 

“Don’t kill the poo’ amelook.” (She meant “animal; 
; the funny hard word she had made of it because 


~~ 


without 





“ 


ouldn’t say the true, easy word.) 
would Aurt him!” 
» logic of this remark so affected 


‘] 


T 





certain and precarious existence as the object of Madeleine’s 
always freakish maternal solicitude. 

“But where will he sleep?” 

“He can sleep in Bobby’s house. Bobby won’t mind.” 

The father and mother exchanged glances of amusement 
at the decision in the clear tones. 

“Well, well, we'll see what can be done for to-night,” 
father said, finally. ‘She'll forget him by to-morrow,” his 
eyes telegraphed to mother. And her smiling eyes assented. 


HE doll’s house was brought down from the playroom 

and fitted up with some old carpet into which a 
furry tenant might burrow. After some experimenting the 
house was successfully suspended near the ceiling in a 
passageway to cheat the amelook into the idea that he had 
found a sort of house-growing tree. Some nuts were placed 
there as a lure, and the family withdrew, walking on tip- 
toes and talking in whispers. The greatest difficulty was in 
extracting Madeleine from the scene. It took much patient 
explaining to convince her that the amelook would be more 
apt to settle down comfortably if they were all gone. And 
if she had not fallen asleep, contrary to her intention, as 
soon as she was tucked into bed, Madeleine would certainly 





father that he stopped to laugh. And | 7 

te Pi te 8 ; She put out her ie — q 
while he stopped to laugh they all saw | Sond Thecteaahinnd e S F 
_ : i ‘ a site rly 
the little darting figure scurry up the hand hesitating!) 1 


open door and perch defiantly on the 


wide, | picture molding that ran 
around the walls. 
“Why, it isn’t a rat at all!” cried | 


r, excitedly. ‘‘See his fluffy tail. 


quirrel!”’ 
: ” ee 
x me, mother’’—Hal spoke 
alrous condescension out of 








with i of Pa 

his masculine knowledge—“‘it’s a chip- 

munk. He’s too small for a squirrel, 

and his tail’s not bushy enough.” | . a 
But Madeleine, who had_been gazing Sane 

aloft in enchantment at the little ) 

immobile brown bunch, was drawing } 

her own conclusion. ‘Don’t you see | P ay 

it’s a birdie?”’ she demanded, severely. | an A 

‘It must be rdie ’cause it flies.” But | u 

at that 1ent the small intruder ran 

like a brown streak around the narrow | ‘A 


vooden pathway, and the baby’s eyes 
le in wonder. ‘But it runs 


opened wide 
like an amelook,”” she amended in puz- 


zie. Then she settled the question: \ 1 
“It’s a bird-amelook,” she said, calmly. SN 

“Let’s watch him"’—father spoke in y 
a low voice—‘‘and see what he’s after.” 


bre they all held their breaths | 
the chipmunk, after a few mo- |} 
it 


immobility, ran along the 


ment 
molding into the dining-room beyond. 
He stopped with the utmost certainty at 
wide buffet, dropped 
into the middle of it, ~ 
ked a big English walnut out of a 
and raisins that had been 


a point over the 


with exactitude 


wl ot nut 
left there, darted up the corner of the 
ld paused, 

’s see what he does with it!” 
Father's eyes were wide and bright, and a 
} ked for all the world like a school- 


1C 1OOKC 
boy as he grinned in his eager interest. 


The little brown being sat as if 
turned to stone, his tiny bright eyes | ~ 
restless points of inquiry. When he 
was satisfied that no one was watching 
him or intended pursuit, he was gone 
like a 


where tood a tall, mellow old stein 


: ae } 
flash to a far corner of the room | 











which father had preserved in memory 
of Heidelberg student days. There he | 
paused for a moment. Then, head 
reckless, he lived into the | 
ce he had selected for this 
of his winter stores. | 
can’t get out! The bird- | 
; i't fly out!’’ wailed Made- | 
I idenly as she saw the tip of the “ ——— 
long tail quiver excitedly. 
“By gum! the baby’s right!” said father. ‘The little 
ip’s caught and can’t turn round."” And with his quick 
ither in the other room, had reached easily up 
) plate rail, and had the stein and chipmunk in his 
ul It took only a moment, with mother and children 
ing on, to pull the poor puzzled wild thing out of the 
( They all crowded round, smoothing the furry coat, 
ll talking together while the bright eyes of the trapped 
elook seemed to ask them for their verdict. In the first 


tant when the grasp was a trifle relaxed he leaped straight 
r Madeleine’s shoulder and crouched there, close up against 
hough consulting with his ally. 


CT Car, @ 








We'll put him outside,”’ said father, taking the chipmunk 
ently from her shoulder. ‘“‘He’ll find his home in some 
ast enough. 

As he opened the door the wintry wind swept in, curled 
like a stinging lash around their shoulders, their feet. 
NI lala: wre } + and } ¢ ll 1 > rich} 7 
Waceieine Was dancing up and aown, a sma dervisn ot 
arwmd 


“IT won't have the poor amelook put out into the dark,” 


he cr “T want the bird-amelook! I want to keep him 
the time!’ She was tugging at her father’s arms. 
But where will he stay, baby?” that tall man demanded 


” 


“He wouldn’t be happy— 
she said, decidedly. 


f the tiny autocrat. 

“Tl him happy,” 
him play with Bobby!” 

Bobby was the latest child that had come to lead an un- 


“Tl let 


Muke 


“ON 


« 


have feloniously crept downstairs many times to investigate 
how. her new tenant was faring. 

Nobody was up quite early enough to surprise the chip- 
munk in his bed, but there was proof that he had occupied 
it by the empty shells that marked the scene of his break- 
fasting. And Bobby, as the baby christened him because for 
her at that time the generic name of all dependent pets or 
toys was Bobby, perched onthe plate rail and chattered and 
threw down playful shells at them all during breakfast-time. 


ROTECTED by Madeleine, Brown Bobby lived all that 

winter in the house by the side of the now frozen brook. 
While there was a certain inconvenience in this continued 
residence of his with them—dinner guests of weak nerves 
had been known to be somewhat startled at his sudden ap- 
pearance on the buffet—it was, on the whole, less wearing to 
have his company than to bear the weight of Madeleine’s 
displeasure. He became so familiar a native of their house- 
hold that the children forgot to explain his presence to the 
friends they brought in. In bright-eyed amity he was a 
spectator of every family gathering. Christmas almost 
upset his nervous system; he seemed inclined to greet the 
tree at first as an old friend; but the candles and tinsel 
reduced him to a state of chattering imbecility, to be 
soothed only by recourse to the baby’s shoulder and the 
tribute they brought him from their stockings. Sometimes 
the older children were most faithful in their care of him. 
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But often they forgot him for weeks at a time—Hal had so 
many enthusiasms and Sibyl so many books. But the baby 
never forgot him. He was as much a part of each day, as 
real a being, as her father or her mother or Nanna or her 
doll. She played for hours with him as confidante and com- 
panion; it seemed as if there were some elemental, native 
understanding between this littlest one most newly from 
the hand of the Creator and the furred, yet simpler, yet 
subtler being. She discovered that he preferred to find 
his food himself, so she put nuts for him in all sorts of odd 
corners and pretended to forget water left in doll’s teacups; 
her social decorum extended even to her turning her head 
away so he could comfortably steal it. He discovered 
his stores with infinite and secret delight, ate peacefully 
what he could, threw the shells of any bad ones at her with 
great indignation, and hid the surplus until there was hardly 
a vase or quaint receptacle of any kind in all the house that 
did not have its trove of nuts tucked away at the bottom in 
preparation for some time of famine that Bobby evidently 
only too clearly foresaw. 

When the spring came and father and mother knew that 
Brown Bobby would be happier out in the open with his 
own kind, they let him go, secretly, one afternoon when the 
baby had been taken out for a drive. 
Even when set outside he loitered unde- 
cidedly about the house for a long time 
before he finally decided to make off. 
And when Madeleine came home and 
found him gone there was a sudden 
tempest of rage and tears. I am 
ashamed to say that the grown-up who 
had given the small beast his liberty 
never quite dared to confess his part in 
it. It was assumed that ungrateful 
Bobby had run away. For father kept 
Madeleine es-pecially to kiss. 


The spring was beautiful and the 
baby soon forgot the amelook. There 
were endless violets to pick; there were 
the new geraniums and verbenas and 
pansies put into the garden beds for 
her to supervise; there was all the 
sweet, fresh, sun-drenched world to 
make a playmate of; there were the 
fairies her story-books told of to be 
hunted for in likely clumps of fern. 
So the bird-amelook became no more 
real than the fairies in her stories. 

One afternoon Nanna went down- 
town. This was a rare event, and the 
household had hard work to adjust 
itself to her absence. Father, of 
| course, had not come home. Mother 
| had had to go out, too. Hal had been 
| told to play with the baby. Sibyl had 
been told to read to her and keep her in 
/ | sight if Hal didn’t. Black Mary had 
her directions to keep an eye on her. 
But this system of checks and balances 
didn’t work. Almost the only fault 
of Hal, as I said before, was that he 
wanted what he wanted so hard. And 
that day he wanted to play ball with 
his team, so he forgot Madeleine. And 
almost the only fault of Sibyl, you re- 
member, was that she liked to read 
stories better than anythingelse. That 
day she had brought home the most 
fascinating book from the _ school 
library, and, just turning over the 
pages to see what it was about, she 
became absorbed in it. She was much 
more comfortable curled up on the 
couch in the study than outdoors 
where the sun was in her eyes and the 
wind blew the pages. So she crept 
into the house, snuggled down among 
the pillows, and was lost to the world. 





HE fat black cook saw the baby 
| picking her endless, tiny, ragged- 

| stemmed bunches of flowers in the 

slanting afternoon sun outside. 

“Don’ yo’ go ’way f’om the gyard- 
ing, honey,” she called in her rich, lazy 
voice. Satisfied that the baby was 
safe and good, she went to look at a cake 
in the oven. It had begun to burn and she forgot the baby. 
So Madeleine was left alone in the world of outdoor, smiling, 
waving things. 

Very soon the baby wanted to cross the little bridge that 
trembled so excitingly when you crossed it. She had often 
been taken across to eat lunch in the woods with the other 
children. Of course Black Mary had told her not to go 
away from the garden. But Madeleine wanted very much 
to go; she had never observed any particularly serious 
consequences to follow disregard of some mild injunction; 
she knew perfectly well that all she had to do was to hold 
up her mouth for kisses when father and mother came home 
and she would be forgiven. So she ran delightedly across 
the little shaky bridge. A thistledown of personality she 
was, dancing on the surface of this broad, swiftly flowing 
stream of circumstances. Soon she found herself under the 
tall trees in the cool, mysterious greenness of the woods. 

As she had seen the older children do, she pushed aside 
the heavy screening leaves. But it was too late for arbutus. 
She found, however, exquisite deep moss that was quite as 
wonderful. Just ahead, where the slender path turned, 
she saw a shady bank where there were violets that were 
new to her, like pansies, pale lavender and velvet purple. 
She ran as fast as her fat little legs would carry her lest all 
that richness should vanish before she reached it. 

She had hardly begun to pick before she saw some large 

(Continued on page 94) 











The Old—isolated water supply; breeding anthrax 





The New—A community reservoir makes pure water possible 





The Revolt of the Farmer’ss Wife 


By MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE and ROBERT BRUERE 


si ILLIAM! William! W-i-l-l-i-a-m!"’ shrieked 
Mrs. Ross as she ran out toward the barn. 
And then she stopped suddenly and came 
back to the house. 

“Oh, I forgot!’ she cried tous. ‘It’s his chillday. You 
just wait a minute and I’ll bring up the water for the horses 
myself. 

“T declare, the days William has his chill seems to me 
nothing goes right. I got all my work to do, and his, too, 
and it just keeps me jumpin’.” 

She splashed the pailful of water into the trough before 
the horses and invited us up onto the porch. 

“How often does he have them?” we asked. 

She looked at us in mild surprise. 

“Oh, every other day until the frost comes. There ain’t 
nothing like ‘em to take it out of a man.” 

We looked around the farmyard, and it was evident that 
something had taken it out of somebody. Beside the pump 
where the cattle drank the water lay in little, green, slimy 
pools, alive with ‘“wrigglers.” The barns needed painting, 
the chickens needed fencing in, everything needed some- 
thing done to it. The ground was fertile enough, markets 
should have been good, for we were within thirty miles of 
Chicago, but what could you expect of a farm when the 
farmer lost one day out of two with malaria? 

Since our visit to Mrs. Ross we have learned about chills 
and fever—personally. We got our first-hand knowledge 
during a visit to a small farming village, the center of a 
truck-gardening district of New Jersey. Day and night 
swarms of mosquitoes came and descended upon us, left the 
malaria germ as a souvenir, and destroyed our summer’s 
work as they destroyed the summer’s work of half the 
neighborhood. We went away from that community 
sore at heart, poor in pocket, and protesting. Nothing, 





never have occurred to Mrs. Ross, for instance, that chills 
and fever every other day “until the frost comes” was not 
a deplorable dispensation of Providence. Apparently one 
has to advance a long way up the path of civilization before 
one asks, in the face of evils like this, ‘‘What can we do 
about them?” 

As the Rev. Claire S. Adams says in a rural survey he 
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Article IV. The Campaign 
Against Sickness 


If you or any one you know has cut down the drudgery, tell us 
how it was done. If you’ve found a way to get the sort of education 
you need’ to make you an efficient farm woman, write and tell us 
what it is and where you got it. Write and tell us what is happening 
in your county. We'd like to send your news along to others and 
other people’s news along to you. If we print your letters in The 
Bazar, they will be paid for at the regular rate, and if you don’t 
want your name used, we will keep it to ourselves. We cannot 
correspond with you, however, unless we have your real name 
and address. Send your letters to Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
Bruere, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 














has made in Illinois for the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions: 

“There is nothing in good air and hard work that will 
fortify a man against a continued neglect of the elemental 
principles of health. Country people are constantly suffering 
from sicknesses, small and great, against which they feel 
themselves helpless. The spirit of rebellion against these 
sicknesses is general in cities and towns. People there expect 


to be well. In the country they expect to be sick. 
On the farm the mother of the house is the health depart- 
ment. She has to know for the farm group all that the de- 
partments of health, police, and schools in the cities need to 
know about sanitation. The lack of this knowledge among 
our farm women is the cause of the retarded sanitary develop- 
ment of the country. The cities, for all their great difficulties, 
are surpassing the country in their sanitary reform. The 
death rate is controlled in the city; in the country it ts still 
increasing. The time will come, if present processes go on, 
when men will flee to the city for good health in fear of the 
unrestrained diseases of the country. But that time will not 
come if the farm mother can be taught sanitation.” 

Similarly, Dr. L. J. Cooke, Gymnasium Director of the 
Minnesota State University, insists that the physique of the 
city boys who enter the university is better than that of the 
boys from the farm. 

“In the boys from the farm,” he says, ‘‘the muscles of the 
arms and shoulders are usually well developed, while nearly 
every other part of the physical organism falls below the 
general average. The city youth, who usually has had 
more or less physical training, possesses ‘a much better 
physique.” 

Of course this is due to more than one cause. Ignorance, 
perhaps, is the chief, but poverty and isolation and a lack 
of community spirit, of willingness and ability to work 
together, are responsible also. It seldom occurs to the 
country woman, as it occurred to the Mosquito Lady, that 
she can go out and take her neighbors by the scruff of the 
neck and make them help her get rid of disease. She relies 
on the individualistic quinine capsule and the personally 
applied calomel pill to cure her and her family after they 
are sick. 

And sanitation is just about the hardest thing in the 








we believed, could take us back toit. But just a week [ 
ago a woman who had been our neighbor there came to 
see us. 

“How,” said we, ‘“‘were the mosquitoes this year?” 

““The mosquitoes?” she asked.’ ‘‘Oh yes, they were 
pretty bad when you were there, weren’t they? Well, 
they’re almost gone now. Didn’t I write you about 
the ‘Mosquito Lady’?” 

And then she told us about an energetic little woman 
who had been one of our neighbors, who would not 
consider with calmness the idea of her husband and her 
four children and herself being soaked for life with | 
malaria poison, and who had inaugurated a campaign 
against the mosquito. She went to the merchants of the 
town and told them that if people were well there would 
be more money to spend in the stores, and got them to 
contribute; to the health officer of the township, and 
got his co-operation; and to the village churches she 
pointed out that well people were better than sick ones. 
She canvassed every house in the region and found out 
just who had had malaria; she got bulletins from the 
Hygienic Laboratory in Washington and studied the 
habits of the malaria-carrying mosquito. 

“Why,” laughed our friend, “she organized a kind 
of district visiting-corps for the township. They went 
into everybody’s back yard where there were piles of 
tin cans that could hold water for the mosquitoes to 
breed in. They discovered eight old cellars where 
the little beasts could live over the winter. And then, 
when all these things were reported, they got us men 
and women together and we had a cleaning-up day. 
Wagons and wagons of castaway dishes and tins were 
gathered and buried, and the banks of Brownson’s 
Creek were cleaned up. The whole village smelled of 
kerosene! “But when the job was done you could sit 
out-of-doors even after nightfall and not ‘get a bite.” 

The Mosquito Lady did exactly the same thing for 
her country district that municipal health departments — | 
are doing for the cities. She realized that health is the 
affair of all the people; that sickness is an extravagance 
no community can afford. But only in a few country 





districts have the women grasped this fact. It would | _ 


The smaller, a hook-worm victim, is 
the older of these two brothers 





world to teach the country woman. For her especially 
the rules of health have wound themselves about with 
a sort of mystery. Somewhere back in her feminine 
soul every woman thinks herself a little bit of a witch 
doctor, and to her the simplest: health rules are in- 
crusted with a sort of hokus-pokus which is different 
in degree, perhaps, but not at all different in kind 
from throwing the evil eye, changing children into 
| birds, and riding through the air on a broomstick. 
Why, only this year—September, 1912—we saw a 
| woman, intelligent, educated, and well thought of in the 
| community in one of our Northern states, using a divining- 
| rod! 

It sounds incredible, but the thing is true. The old 
well at a farmhouse had gone dry, and the housewife 
induced a large, comfortable country woman, reputed 
to be able to find water, to come over and walk about 
with a forked stick in spots where a new well was 
wanted. We watched curiously, and at a place where 
the ground divped down the forked stick turned in the 
diviner’s hands. Thrilling moment! 

“That will be right handy to the kitchen, won’t it?” 
said the gratified housewife. 

We watched anxiously when the men came up from 
the village and began to bore. And as they worked on 
and on for two days without finding water our spirits 
rose, for that divining-rod had tipped just fifteen feet 
below an old open-pit cesspool. 

“Don’t you think,’’ we timidly asked the man who 
was driving the well, ‘‘that it is dangerous to put the 
well where all that filth can seep into it?” 

“Well, I'll guarantee,”’ he replied, straightening up 
and mopping his face, ‘that nothing won’t come up 
through this pipe. Why, it ain't only so wide,” and 
| he showed the width—about an inch and a quarter. 

Overfed, indeed, would the typhoid bacillus be that 
could not pass through an inch-and-a-quarter pipe! 
But the well-digger’s guarantee satisfied the housewife 
just as the advertiser’s guarantee satisfies the buyer 
of patent medicines, without any reference to the 
guarantor’s ability to make good in case of failure. 
What could the well-digger have done about it if those 
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who drank from his well had come down 
i? But he was saved from the 
The 


with typhoid? 
dilemma because no water was found. 
divining-rod hadn’t worked. 

This disastrous superstition seems to be 
under the surface of the country woman’s 
consciousness everywhere. It is still doing 
so much harm that the United States Geo- 
logical Survey has felt it necessary to issue 
special information about it. In Water- 
Supply Paper 225 the Federal authorities 
state that no appliance, either mechanical or 
electrical, been devised that will 
detect water in places where plain common 
sense and close observation will not show its 
presence just as well. They add: 

‘“* Many of the operators who use the home- 
cut forked branch are entirely honest in their 
belief that the working of the rod is influenced 
by agents entirely independent of thetr own 
bodies. In experiments with the rod made 
from a forked branch it seemed to turn down- 
ward at certain poinis independent of the 
operator's will, but more complete tests showed 
that this down-turning resulted from slight and, 
until watched for, unconscious muscular action, 
the effects of which were communicated through the arms and 
wrists to the rod. The experiments made show that these 
movements occur most frequently at places where the operator's 
experience has led him to believe that water may be found. 
In fact, the operators of the divining-rod are successful only in 
regions in which ground water occurs in a definite sheet of 
porous material or in more or less clayey deposits, such as 
pebbly clay or till. In such regions few failures can occur, 
for wells can get water almost anywhere.” 

So that it is precisely where the divining-rod is most 
likely to succeed that the typhoid ‘‘bug”’ delights to dwell! 
What misunderstandings does our ignorance of the habits 
of the bug not bring about! Take the hook-worm, for in- 
stance. Before he had been introduced to society by 
Dr. Stiles, of the United States Public Health Service, we 
visited the home of Mrs. Mills down in Tennessee. It was 
a typical house of the region, a tiny, unpainted, two-room 
cottage without running water or sewerage. The ground 
about it was messed with filth. 

Following the example set us by the head .worker of a 
Southern settlement, we bore packages of flower seeds as a 
sort of combined peace offering and 
opening-wedge. We found Mrs. Mills 
seated in what appeared a _half-con- 
state. Her seemed to 
remain open merely because she did not 
happen to be asleep, not at all because 
she was looking at anything. Her 
tawny hair was drawn into a tight 
button at the back of her head, and 
her skull was amazingly flat behind 
the ears, as though all the animal 
energy had been drained out of her 
brain. As we entered, her head slowly 
turned and her dull eyes were gradually 
focused upon us. Slowly a nervous 
impulse was transmitted from the eyes 
to the brain—slowly another animated 
from the brain and moved the muscles 
—slowly Mrs. Mills rose. She did not 
receive our flower seeds enthusiastically. 

‘*No’m,” she drawled, as she seated 
herself again on a_ backless chair. 
“Ah reckon ah don’ want none of ’em. 
Ah'm so po'ly ‘at they ain’t no use me 
a-tryin’ it—thank you kindly.” 

““No’m,” she replied to our inquiry. 
“Ah ain’t feelin’ only po’ly. Ah’m 
allus feelin’ po’ly—yes’m.” 

Mr. Mills staggered into the room 
and dropped into a chair by the bed, a gaunt, anemic 
wreck of a man. 

It seemed to us then that the sins of the po’ white 
trash were being visited upon their two heads, and that 
shiftlessness and laziness were flowering in them 
normally. We wrote in our note-book after that 
visit: 

“The poor white trash are being crushed out because 
they are mentally, morally, and physically at variance 
with progress. They are the unfit, and the negro, if he 
develops, and the foreigner when he comes, will not find 
them strong opponents.” 

And all the time the thing that really ailed them was 
the industrious, energetic hook-worm, a little half-inch- 
long beast, who got his chance because the country 
woman didn’t obey the simplest laws of sanitation. 
For there is just one source of hook-worm disease—the 
filth cast out of the human body. In this the eggs are 
incubated, from this the larve enter other bodies either 
through the skin or through the mouth. 

The responsibility of preventing this disease is upon 
the farmer’s wife, who is the health officer of the country. 
It is no light responsibility, for, according to the 1911 re- 
port of the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, hook-worm 
exists in eleven of our states inhabited by twenty mill- 
ion people. In some sections the disease has hold of 
ninety percent. of the population. Cure, as well as preven- 
tion, is easy; the only real difficulty is to get the interested 
attention of the farmer and his wife. And unless the farmer’s 
wife of these eleven infested states does down the hook-worm, 
all the rest of her revolt is in vain, for the hook-worm 
reduces the vitality of her family as much as thirty per cent.; 
that reduces their income, and, by reducing their income, 
destroys their chance of rest and recreation and education 
and all the other good things she is trying to get. Says 
the Commission: 

‘“* Many countries like Egypt, India, and China have suffered 
a heavy infection for centuries, and its results have been handed 
down from generation to generation for ages as a cumulative 
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Cleaning the barn by trolley 


handicap to the development of these people in all things that 
make for civilization.” 

Nobody has worked out our loss through generations 
of malarial infection or shown what the fly has stolen 
from us since the day of the plagues of Egypt, when 

. . ‘there came a grievous swarm of flies into the house of 
Pharaoh and into his servants’ houses and into all the land 
of Egypt: the land was corrupted by reason of the swarm 
of flies.” 

The Federal Public Health Service insists that the fly is 
almost the deadliest animal alive, and there is apparently 
no question that he is the chief carrier of typhoid and 
infantile paralysis. In the city we seem to have a strangle 
hold on him. In the country, however, he has his innings. 
The country woman is just beginning to suspect that he may 
be dangerous. She has always recognized him as un- 
pleasant because he lit upon her face and hands, because he 
waked the baby, because he sullied her clean windows and 
curtains and wall paper. But she had one infallible remedy 
—she shut up her house! 

We spent one summer in a little farm-house on the edge 


typhoid lurks—An old-fashioned kitchen cistern 





























Where the divining-rod worked 


of a rich farming valley near the Great Lakes. We arrived, 
bag and baggage, on a pleasant August day, and as we 
climbed up the hill to her veranda our landlady met us 
hospitably at the door. 

“Come in quick,” 
inside.” 

And we stumbled into a dim twilight. The green shutters 
were carefully closed. The windows were shut and fastened 
—two of them were nailed. The heavy green shades were 
drawn down to the sill, above them the heavy lace curtains 
were pulled together—and there wasn’t a fly in the house! 
But it happened to be August. So, when our landlady 
left us in possession we pulled back the heavy lace 


she said. ‘‘Don’t let the flies 
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curtains, put up the shades, took the nails 
out of the windows, and opened the green 
shutters. And then in came the flies, by 
the hundreds, the thousands, the millions! 
It had apparently never occurred to our 
landlady that there was any way to let in 
sunshine and air and freshness and still keep 
the flies out. 

Our nearest neighbors—the kindest, most 
generous family in the world—kept two 
flourishing pigs, a cow, a rabbit, and a dozen 
or two chickens, all inclosed in one barnyard, 
which they were apparently expected to keep 
clean for themselves!’ That miry barn- 
yard could have supplied a whole state 
with all the flies it needed. It did supply 
us with swarms of them, blue - bodied flies 
and green-bodied flies and flies with irides- 
cent wings and some with striped legs and 
some with red eyes and waved antennz. 
Very beautiful, indeed, to the artist or the 
entomologist. But somehow it was an art- 
and-science combination which did not ap- 
peal to us. We screened the house, we 
netted the veranda, and still we fought 
flies. 

Flies, according to a government bulletin, will travel four- 
fifths of a mile for food! They hatch every ten days, and one 
able-bodied and industrious pair starting forehanded with the 
season, will produce eight million living flies during the sum- 
mer! 

There was a woman’s club in the nearest town studying 
many interesting things, and they were just beginning to get 
hold of the little end of the fly nuisance. They had got as 
far as the game of “‘Swat the Fly.’”’ A farmer's son said, 
“Why, ‘Swat the Fly’ is a lot more popular here than 
‘Ping-Pong’ ever was.’’ And when we went down to the 
county fair we found the Merchants’ Association giving 
away fly-swatters as souvenirs. Whole families climbing 
into the platform wagons to go home were armed with a 
swatter apiece—grandmother and mother and baby—each 
ready to do her duty. 

Now, of course, if a fly once gets as far as being 
hatched it is far better to swat him than to let him dis- 
tribute typhoid. But why not be as forehanded as the 
fly himself, and prevent the egg that hatched him ever 
being laid? Swatting may kill the fly; it often only 
helps to spread the germs the flies carry about upon 
their legs. 

The campaign of prevention had not been started in 
that region of the Great Lakes, but in some parts of the 
country the fight is on to destroy the fly before he be- 
comes an egg. In the township of Weir, Kansas, for 
instance, the Boy Scouts carried on war during the 
summer of 1911 with splendid success. They divided 
the township into districts and assigned each district 
to a corps. Ona given day they made a preliminary 
reconnaissance, as the Mosquito Lady did in New Jersey, 
and when the battle opened they proceeded to clean up 
the township in a day. Then they constructed fly- 
traps, distributed them among the citizens, covered 
manure piles, screened the privies, and before the end 
of the season they boasted that Weir was the cleanest 
district in the United States. 

Perhaps it isn’t fair to put it all on the fly, for one 
step back of the fly we come to the things that the fly 
feeds on, the night soil from which it gets the typhoid 
germs and other impurities which it distributes to us. 

The matter of garbage disposal is neglected by 
the farmer’s wife to an extent that would put any 
city woman under the law. It is very pleasant to 
read Joel Chandler Harris’s stories about Mr. Turkey- 
Buzzard, and all the wise and wonderful things that 
he says, but as one rides down through Virginia 
and the Carolinas it is not so pleasant 
to see Mr. Turkey-Buzzard and his 
cousins and his aunts rising in clouds 
from the piles near the farm-houses and 
slaughter-houses; see him sail from 
one farm-house to another, carrying 
filth and disease as his visiting-card. 
It is all very well to have Br’er Rabbit 
go to Mr. Turkey-Buzzard for counsel 
when Br’er Fox is after him, but the 
farmer’s wife needs wiser counsel. Un- 
til it was discovered that that wise bird 
distributed hog cholera broadcast his 
picturesque side was allowed to make 
up for the ills he handed about from 
farm to farm. Had they not always 
had buzzards to do their scavengering? 

As you come up to any of the country 
villages in the South buzzards rise 
and wheel from around the slaughter- 
house, they rise from the farmyards 
and the garbage heaps, they rise from 
the places where the sun and rain are 
changing dead animals into carrion. 
The farmer and the farmer’s wife are 
just finding out that these offal heaps 
on which Mr. Turkey-Buzzard feeds 
are perfect breeding-places for the 
fly, and that the fly’s eggs and the fly’s larve, as well 
as the germs of hog cholera, are carried about by their 
garbage collector. 

Since it is proved that the house fly distributes typhoid, 
and more than suspected that the stable fly distributes 
infantile paralysis, would it not seem an economy to collect 
that garbage by hand, if necessary, to burn it up, to disin- 
fect it with acids or lime, rather than leave it to the un- 
skilled, though persistent, efforts of Mr. Turkey-Buzzard, 
who has had no training in sanitation and does not know a 
germ from a carpet tack ? 

At present the farmer’s wife is likely to argue that 

(Continued on page gz) 
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MBS: MAYER is the mother of six children. She was grad- 
uated from the New York University Law School in 1905, 
and a few years later formed a partnership with her husband under 


the name of Mayer & Mayer. All six children are being trained Mariposa, and was transferred to land work in Seattle. Although FE 
for the bar, James J., the eldest, having already been admitted. her uniform is hung away, she is longing for sea service again. = 
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By 
Dana Gatlin 
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‘THE honor of winning the first certificate issued by any govern- 
ment permitting a woman to practise wireless telegraphy 
belongs to Miss Kelso. She was assigned to duty on board the 
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ONE of the most effective pieces of work accomplished by cur- 

rent housing reform campaigns is to be credited to Mrs. 
Bacon, of Evansville, Indiana. Her work has resulted in the 
enactment of a housing law for both Evansville and Indianapolis. 
“It was in 1909 that I went first to the legislature,’’ she says, 
‘and I took then a state-wide law. We felt happy, however, to 
win the law for our two largest cities." For several years 
Mrs. Bacon has been a director of the National Housing Associa- 
tion, which issues her pamphlets on Housing and What Bad 
Housing Means to the Community. 
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Mrs. E. H. 
South 











THIS is the story of the ‘Sunny South” infant’s moccasins. 

Mrs. South, of Bethel, Ohio, when her husband's eyesight 
began to fail, looked about for something to do. Years before, 
when her oldest child grew large enough to require his first shoes, 
she made the uppers herself. So when the hour of need came she 
had her idea—to make little soft shoes and moccasins at home. 
She bought her first chamois skin at a drug store. Soon she had 
placed her line with a jobbing house. She chose her assistants 
carefully, preferring mothers with some spare time. They were 
glad of an opportunity to add to their husbands’ incomes, enjoying 
the work and endeavoring to make the little hand-made shoes as 
pretty and dainty as possible. Mrs. South’s son now has a 
prominent part in the business, and relieves his mother of much 
of her former work. 
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T was summer when Miss Chadsey began work in the newly 
organized Tenement-house Department of Cleveland, examin- 
ing buildings. She succeeded in getting vacated and torn down 
more than two hundred wretched houses. She spent the whole 
hot summer to make the public realize that it was not a paying 
investment for a city to let people live like pigs. The Cleveland 
Bureau of Sanitation came into being with a sergeant, twenty 
policemen, and an office force, all under Chief Inspector 
Mildred Chadsey. 
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Alice E. Waxham Nancy Hayes Williams M. Lena Riddle Th 
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AN original enterprise of college women, headed by Mrs. MBS. WILLIAMS, of Lebanon, is the only woman sheriff in MISS RIDDLE, of Austin, Texas, occupies a unique position Fe 


Waxham, caters to women patrons, and consists of owning 
and operating automobiles in New York under regular chauffeurs’ 
license. Mrs. Waxham is a Wellesley graduate, and her four 
young women assistants are all college bred and of excellent 
social connections and training. Her patronage is among lone- 
some or wealthy women alone in New York. She numbers 
among her clientele several fashionable girls’ schools. 


Missouri and perhaps in the United States. 
appointed to the office January 26, 1912, by the Laclede County 
Court, to succeed her husband, who died. 
familiar with the work of the office, as the family had resided in 


the jail building during the five years of Mr. Williams’s tenure. She 
had cared for the prisoners and acquired a thorough knowledge of 


her husband's official duties. 


She was 
affairs. 
Record, the official organ of the Texas State Bankers’ Associ- 
ation. 
and 


Mrs. Williams was 


in the business world, a recognized authority on banking 
A year ago she was made editor of The Texas Bankers’ 


anata DK 


Miss Riddle has won her position by hard study 
working up.” She became chief clerk of the Bank- 
ing Department of Texas, and it was there she gained her 
experience. 
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Love’s Day of Dreams 


Music by Louis F. Gottschalk 


Lyric by William H. Gardner 
Author of “ Thy Beaming Eye” 
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Every month Miss Johnson will show, in the 
same practical way as in this article, the simple 
working details of Living on the Budget Plan. 
If you have not read about the new plan you 
can do so by getting the November, December, 
and January numbers of The Bazar, which tell 
about it from the beginning. It will help you. 


If one does not know where he is going there is small 
chance of devising means by which to get there.— 


HENDERSON. 
N the fourth chapter 
of II Kings is the 
story of a certain 


woman who, in dire ex- 
tremity, turned to 
the prophet Elisha. 
“And Elisha said 
unto her, What 
shali I do for thee? 
tell me, what hast 
thou in the house? 
And she said, Thine 
handmaid hath not 
any thing in the 
house, save a pot 
_ of oil.” As we all 
know, the widow’s grievous debt was paid out of 
that pot of oil. 

We are not about to sermonize, but there is an 
application of this old story—in which the truth that 
we all share in God’s plenty as well as in His 
mercy was so clearly shown—that we need to make. 
Elisha did not ask, ‘‘What dost thou Jack in thy 
house?” but, ‘‘What hast thou in the house?”” And 
it is here that every one of those sorely tried house- 
keepers must begin. Willingness is surely a very 
large pot of oil; desire to learn and to do is even a 
better supply; whatever it may be, it is directly from 
that one tiny pot of oil that lasting, definite help, 
inspiration, or joy must come. Elisha could have 
given the woman temporary help. We are all of us 
prone to do that. We have just been enjoying the 
blessedness of sending some wretchedly poor family 
a hearty Christmas dinner and have already forgotten 
that they may be quite hungry again by this time. 

Spasmodic effort is better than none at all, and it 
may possibly become habitual. The baby learns to 
walk by a constant repetition of falling down and 
getting up again until balance is reached and poise and 
a degree of security attained. Perhaps you will not 
be successful the first time, but you must remember 
the small boy to whom the skates were given at 
Christmas. Some older men stood watching his 
somewhat disastrous efforts to make headway in 
learning to skate on the slippery ice of the pond. 
Down he would go and, crying bitterly, get up again 
to make another try. At last one of the men, really 
distressed at his plight, said, ‘Better give it up, 
sonny; it’s too hard work.” Indignantly the -boy 
turned on him and sputtered through his sobs: ‘No, 
Iwon’t. I got these skates to learn 
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ospel. of the New Housekeeping 


How to Enjoy Life on the Budget Plan 


By HELEN 
LOUISE 
JOHNSON 


IV. The Plan is 
the Thing 


life a confused understanding of the thing to be done 
lies at the root of half of the world’s and individual 
troubles. Turner had before his mental vision a 
glorious thing he desired to produce; his soul and his 
mind were steeped in color, his hand trained to the 
skill of a master painter. But these he could not 
have had without purpose. We all of us know that 
we are striving to attain a purpose which implies an 
adjustment to the budget plan of living. But our 
purpose is not merely that we may in some mysterious, 
feminine way pull the two frayed ends of the modest 
income together and hold them in such a dignified and 
respectable way that no one will suspect there is not 
enough and to spare for every contingency and 
fancied need. That is a proper and courageous pur- 
pose, but there is more to this business than that. 

“The obstacles to a complete, sturdy, wholesome 
life are not material—they are mental. They are to 
be found in those false ideas which dominate life 
like so many post-hypnotic suggestions. The con- 
flict is to be fought out in the spirit. It is there 
victories are lost and won.” 

The entire problem is one of human life. The 
question before us is how may I plan my time, 
strength, and money that I may get life out of this 
living in place of spending all my days merely in 
getting the living. It will be as easy to permit mak- 
ing both ends meet become a sort of arithmetical 
drudgery as it has been to permit the activities of the 
household to become that, unless one first has a vision 
of the great human reality for which we are striving, 
and then makes some definite plan for attaining it. 
Our plan must be one which results in simple, rational 
living, a conscious freeing of our lives from those 
conventional or traditional ways of eating, dressing, 
working, doing, thinking which lead us into slavery. 
Our daily prayer must be, ‘‘ Lead us not into the temp- 
tation of doing as the other woman does unless she be 
doing right.” 


Mrs. Home-made’s Problem 
E left Mrs. Home:made in January on the 
threshold of her kitchen, market list in hand, 
purpose in her heart to save $50 a year on the food 
bills so as to help make both ends meet. The yearly 
deficit had been $215.50, for they had been spending 
$1,415.50 in place of the $1,200 the husband earned. 





A budget is a plan of expenditure prepared in 
advance to enable you to apportion your income 
to your needs in such a way as to derive the 
greatest material benefit from this income, and 
atthe same time most easily realize your desires 
for amusement and saving for a “rainy day.” 


of forty years ago, which meant, in general, no physics, 
chemistry, or biology, certainly no economics even 
of the most elementary character. She had been 
taught to cook and to sew and to ‘“‘keep house” by 
her mother, who in her time had cured meats, salted 
fish, spun linen, dipped candles, made the soap and 
many other household necessities. She had formed 
habits of doing everything, and her methods of 
marketing had fallen into the line of the least re- 
sistance. They ate warmed-over meat and potatoes 
for breakfast, and fresh meat and potatoes with a 
vegetable for dinner; with pies, custards, baked and 
boiled rice, bread, cornmeal, and such puddings for 
dessert. They had dinner at noon and a hot supper 
at night. It sounded very plain and simple, but when 
we came to figure on it the cost was great. 

The difficulty would lie in teaching her how to 
choose and market anew, for it meant new ways, new 
foods, new recipes, and the change must not be too 
abrupt. It was necessary to give this woman some 
slight knowledge of scientific facts in order that she 
might study out her readjustments for herself. Food 
must no longer be viewed merely as something which 
would satisfy hunger while it pleased the palate, but 
from the point of view of the nourishment rendered. 
And she must not alone learn how to substitute a 
rolled flank steak for a porterhouse, but how:to 
balance meals and substitute the right things for the 
expensive meat, and all this without that basic 
knowledge which would make such proper methods 
possible or easy. 

And Mrs. Home-made’s food problem is the problem 
of a very large number of housekeepers all over this 
great country. They desire to feed their families 
adequately and well, in accordance with those rules 
of diet which mean proper nourishment and expendi- 
ture of time, strength, and money. But proteids, 
fats, and carbohydrates, balanced rations and hun- 
dred - calorie portions were not a part of their 
mother’s knowledge or plan, nor were these things 
taught in the schools forty or more years ago. Chem- 
ists knew these things, of course, and by and by 
farmers had to learn them, of course, because cows 
and pigs represented money, an investment upon 
which it was necessary that a profit should be realized. 
But babies, boys, and girls, these were accidents or 
gifts of God, and they would grow and develop and 
become men and women by accident or simply 
through the laws of growth without the need of 
intelligent feeding. It has taken centuries of progress 
and the sacrifice of millions of children to bring the 
thinking world to a realization of what babies mean 
in dollars and cents, far and away from what they 
mean in any other way. 

The home-made housekeepers learned faithfully and 

well how to perform the activities of 





with, not to give up with.” 

If we are going to learn to make [ 
both ends meet we must get up 
* again and again, no matter how 
many times we fall, and our success 
in getting our balance depends upon 
twothings. First, we must use that 
which we have in our house, not only 
of the means that are there, but 
of courage, and faithfulness, and 
“‘stick-to-it-iveness,’’ and hope, and 
belief in success. And then we 
must have a plan. No man ever 
built a successful house without 
some kind of a plan, nor can a eee NS 


| families. 
| 
| 


letters give. 


helped. 


wishes to make a request. 


is, but the actual demands upon it. 
amount of income, the size of the family and its demands. 
where and how are they being educated? Have you servants or is the housework done by you with 
If servants, then what wages? What rent or taxes do you pay ? 
What are the fixed demands upon you which one cannot or should not touch? Please include, also, 
In writing The Bazar all facts must be stated fully if you are to be 
Please be sure to inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope, and write to Helen Louise 
Every letter will be answered as promptly as possible, 


| 

| 

| 

occasional helpers, or none? 
| 

| some prices of your market. 


Johnson, Harper's Bazar, New York City 


| How the Budget Plan Meets Your Needs 


MAY letters are coming in from all directions containing the living problem of all kinds of 

The Bazar is glad of the frankness, the honesty, the purpose in them. 
In order that the Bazar and Miss Johnson may be of practical assist- 
ance—and that is what is needed and desired—we must have more information than many of these 
No one can proportion another’s income without knowing not only what that income 
That we may help you, will you please give in writing to us the 
What are the ages of the children and 


the home. Many of them belong 
to the noble family of martyrs, hav- 
ing laid down their lives for their 
husbands and sons, more rarely for 
the daughters, in the home. They 
toiled from the rising to the setting 
of the sun. They made doughnuts 
and pies and cake and bread as they 
had been taught by the mothers 
before them, and taught when eggs 
were twelve cents a dozen and but: 
ter never more than twenty-five 
cents a pound in the hardest winter; 
when groceries, vegetables, and 
fruits were grown in garden, field, 


And it 








business of any kind succeed with- 

out a plan. The fundamental factor in the success 
of any scheme is a workable plan, and such you must 
have if you are going to succeed. Moreover, there 
must be at least in your subconscious mind a 
larger end in view than merely making both ends 
meet. 

It was Turner who, when asked by Ruskin what 
general means were used to attain perfection of draw- 
ing united with such resplendence of color, responded, 
“‘Know what you have to do and then do it.” And 
Ruskin wrote a great and powerful volume of living 
truth with this as his text. To know what you have 
to do and then do it is the great basic principle of 
success in every line of human effort. Those who 
have not succeeded either did not know what they 
had to do or. knowing, failed to do it. In ordinary 


According to the budget, $360 was allowed for food, 
but we had agreed to use but $6 a week, as here we 
both felt considerable saving could be made without 
decrease of comfort or well-being in any way. The 
time which this perplexed housekeeper and I could 
remain together and discuss this part of her problem 
was short, far shorter than that which can be de- 
voted to the same subject here. So after giving 
various general directions and trying to: point out 
certain obvious mistakes I had to leave her to work 
out the details for herself. 

In order to make the situation wholly clear and 
thereby realize if the same conditions exist even in 
part in our own homes we must see what Mrs. Home- 
made had been doing. As has been said, she was 
sixty years old and had been educated in the manner 


or orchard, or purchased by the 
barrel, the case, the tub—mnever by the pound. But 
few home-made housekeepers ever had a single op- 
portunity to learn the reason why bread soured; 
fewer knew what yeast is; and nearly all believed 
in luck in cooking. Mrs. Home-made on the corner 
usually had good luck, but her mother had been a 
Smith and the Smiths were notable cooks. Mrs. 
Home-made farther up the street had no such family 
traditions, and her cakes and pies lacked the delicious 
juiciness and delicate texture which only skill, expe- 
rience, and judgment can produce. 


Classifying Housekeepers 

D° not mistake my meaning here. These are 
honest, straightforward talks we are having 

together, in which you have the privilege and oppor- 
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tunity of replying, of “talking back,” and questioning as 
freely as if we were discussing the topics together in a room 
and not ina magazine. This is an open forum, not a platform 
dissertation. So let me make these points quite clear, that 
you may not feel [am picturing the home-made housekeeper 
to her disadvantage. 

We classify home-made housekeepers as those who have 
learned how to ‘‘keep house”’ at home under the direction 
of some one who already knows how; as. those who have 
learned in the good old way of sharing in the activities, and 
thus actually have learned how to do things. It was the 
only way to learn but a few years ago, and so long as the 
doing comprised the body of knowledge to be passed along, 
it was a good and proper, if sometimes wasteful, way. 

The ready-made housekeepers are those who, being de- 
prived of learning how at home or why at school, take up the 
business of household administration in their own homes 
totally unprepared, and are therefore forced to learn by 
doing in the wrong place. 

The made-to-order are those who are being definitely 
trained for their business in the schools or institutions of 
any kind. And the result in each case is similar to a like 
result in garments. 

Once all garments were home-made. At that time ma- 
terials of all kinds were universally better, purer, and 
stronger. Adulteration in foods and textiles had not 
become one of the byways leading to more riches for one 
man and worse poverty for another. The home-made gar- 
ment was as stylish as any then; it wore longer, and usually 
its material was beautiful. The silks of our grandmothers 
were as charming as their manners. Then came the time 
when this industry necessarily crept into the shop. There 
had to be garments made by some one for the women who 


were earning their daily bread in the market-place. And 
these ready-mades we all know. Some are so cheap as to 
be well-nigh useless; some are expensive, but few fit. There 


are some stock-size people. These go in and purchase, and 
those of us who are not stock size look on in envy. The 
stock size find suitable, well-fitting garments at a reasonable 
price. The rest of us select a dress and it has to be taken 
in here, let out there, lengthened or shortened, and in the 
end is never right. We feel ready-made, we look ready-made, 
we know we are accepting makeshifts because we have not 
the time, strength, or money to do the other, better thing. 
The made-to-order we know to be the better-looking, 
better-made, better-lasting, fitting thing. Sometimes it 
fails: sometimes it costs more than it should, but when we 
can have it we choose it for good reasons every time. 
Now, with the housekeepers of these three kinds there are 
to-day many well-equipped, successful home-mades. They 
have learned not alone the way, but the how and the why of 
the many things which comprise household management or 
administration, These women understand the conditions 
about them, and by wise adaptation are making the most 
of life and its opportunities. They are usually women who 
seek every chance to improve their methods or their knowl- 
edge. They know how to cook, to sew, to expend wisely, 
and they have discarded many old and useless ideas as well 
as things. They are wives, mothers, and household ad- 
ministrators in all the highest and best these terms may 
mean. And these are the very ones who, seeking the new 
methods, whose terms we have briefly mentioned, stand be- 
wildered and aghast at the vast field of knowledge their 
lives and training have scarcely touched. Yet they know, 
we all know, that the high-school girl, whose vocabulary 
had been enlarged before she was out of the grades to take 
in these household terms, who understands the physics of 
the hot-water system and the chemistry of the starches, has 
learned too little of the actual facts and practice to be 
efficient in the way her mother is, or even was at her age. 
We shall have opportunity to discuss these phases and what is 
lacking in this training later. Now we must come back to the 
food problem of the Rhode Island housekeeper, one presented 
over and over again in households of similar or different kinds. 


How to Estimate the Cost of Food 
H' JW could I teach this woman to so plan her meals as to 

tempt the appetite, feed the body well, and yet save 
money in so doing? I had to show her first how to measure 
the cost of food. There are few, if any, writers on dietetics 
who have made these things more 
simple than Hutchison, the English 
dietitian. He applies four tests to 
food—the chemical, the physical, 
the physiological, and the economic 
—and each must be taken in its 
turn, for each is a logical step to the 
next. If we are going to learn how 
to plan meals properly and market 
for them, some of these facts we must 
have, for food should no more be 
administered indiscriminately than 
drugs. Let me illustrate my mean- 
ing here. 

Some few years ago I gave a 
lecture on foods in a city in New 
York state. I believed it a good 
lecture and fancied I had carried 
conviction to my audience until a 
woman said: ‘‘Well, Miss Johnson, 
that is all very well, but what I want 
to know is, can I give my husband 
beans three times a day?” And I 
suddenly realized that was what 
the entire audience wanted to know. 
Beans three times a day was but a 
term. Each and every one of those 
women wanted me to tell her just 


what to feed her family three 
times a day. And my failure, the 
failure of the home - economics 





teacher to do just this thing, is 





viewed as is our failure to produce the cook, as a tacit ad- 
mission of the futility of home economics to perform its 
rightful function. 

I could not tell that woman whether she should feed her 
husband beans three times a day because I knew neither 
the husband nor the beans. Jf he were working at manual 
labor in the open, if he liked beans and they agreed with 
him, if he wanted beans three times a day, if they were 
the right kind of beans properly cooked, he might, of course, 
eat beans three times a day, but I could not recommend 
beans. And there could be no different answer had she said 
meat, potatoes, cheese, or pie. It all depends. Ready- 
made garments fit but few; ready-made bills of fare are 
quite the same. We can fill up valuable space in the maga- 
zine with bills of fare for a week, a month, or a year, but 
unless we can help you to build and adjust meals for your- 
self, to fit your own needs, we might better use the space 
some other way. 


Where to Begin 

I COULD not solve Mrs. Home-made’s problem by writing 
out bills of fare for any period of time. Readjustment 

had to be more fundamental than that, and adjustment 

of her usual bills of fare must be made with explanations 

which would help the following weeks. In one week I 

found she had for two people purchased: 


A six-pound roast of mutton at 20 cents a pound.... $1.20 
Four pounds of corned beef at 20 cents a pound.... «80 
One three-pound chicken at 25 cents a pound...... 75 


Two pounds of salmon at 22 cents a pound...... 44 
A quart of oysters at 45 cents a quart............ 


$3.64 


The moment this is put before one in this way there are 
always those who say, “‘ Why, chicken costs about the same 
as corned beef,” or “‘Why get corned beef if that and 
mutton cost exactly the same per pound?” As a matter of 
fact, these figures give but the price paid per pound in the 
market, the cost and the value of these food materials 
being entirely different things. The value of the mutton as 
against the corned beef meant something I could not teach 
this housekeeper in a few hours’ time, although she would, 
of course, understand, in fact knew that mutton was more 
nourishing than corned beef. Of what use to confuse and 
bewilder her by saying, ‘‘Your husband requires 3,520 
calories daily, or so much energy to be supplied by his 
food, and you 2,300; at least this one man says, while 
another gives a different number for each.’”’ How could 
this help her in saving money when she had never heard 
of a calorie and would not care if she never heard of 
one again. 


Corresponding Nutriment Values 

T would be of use to say that a sirloin of beef weighing three 

pounds and costing 28 cents a pound was cheaper than 
chicken at 25. She had paid 75 cents for three pounds of 
meat, bone, fat, etc., and when the chicken was ready for 
stewing she would have about two and one-fourth pounds to 
cook. After cooking, if the meat or edible portion was 
carefully and wholly removed from the bone, there would be 
about one pound of meat to be eaten. Or, in place of the 
25 cents paid in the market, in actual fact 75 cents a pound 
was the price of the chicken consumed. This varies, of 
course, with the stock or soluble parts used or estimated 
upon, but this serves to indicate how to estimate the actual 
cost of food materials. This is not their value; that is 
found in what they yield the body in energy or power. 
The fuel value of chicken is less than that of the sirloin of 
beef, which at 28 cents a pound would yield at least two 
pounds of edible material, meaning that the beef costs 

2 cents a pound as against the chicken at 75. 

So outside of the fact that far too great an amount of 
meat was being used in the house for two people of this 
age, there had not been a selection of that which would 
yield as great an amount of nourishment at a less price, and 
surely at less cost. The meat bill for one week was as 
shown, and to this had to be added the vegetables used, 
milk, eggs, butter, flour, sugar, etc., etc. She took: 


Anniversaries 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


Always it is a woman who remembers 


Of two who might forget a certain day, 


Whether it be of Love’s bygone Novembers, 


Or, happily, out of the heart of May. 


Always a woman sits at Life’s cold embers, 
Seeking the gem where once it shining lay; 
Always it is a woman who remembers, 


While heedless goes a man upon his way. 








Two quarts of milk each day 18 cents or per week.... $1.26 
There had been an average of three dozen eggs used per 

DUE acne ecskcmsiakee es ris grain agla Rai w Stee ares 1.50 
Butter varied, but we estimated about three and a 

WT IE - xa Go scree ceeire clans wero abielences 1.40 

$4.16 

which, added to 3-04 

made $7.80 


This was altogether too much and meant cutting down in 
many ways, so we first estimated on what desserts wer 
costing. How much does a bread pudding using eggs, and 
milk and butter, cost? Does a rice pudding cost more or 
less? And what.is the cost of baked or boiled custards? 


Baked custards—One pint of milk. ...........0.0... $ .04% 
WN far oiracd Sip wee kre 08 M4 

One-fourth cup of sugar........... % 

PI OURS ares peeks. boc eters 4 

$0.14 


One pint of sugar or two cups equals one pound; there- 
fore, if one pound costs 6 cents, one cup costs 3 cents, and 
one-fourth of a cup would cost 34 of a cent. But custard 
containing one pint of milk and two eggs obviously contains 
much nourishment, so if we had a dinner at which roast 
mutton, potatoes, parsnips, celery, jelly, and coffee were 
served, custards should not be used for dessert, meaning 
— cost and too great an amount of nourishment as 
well. 

Dessert is partly habit, partly gratification of the palate, 
and partly necessity, this necessity being much greater when 
there are children in the house. Where people have dinner 
at night and use after-dinner coffee, certainly three times 
out of every five candy, such as mint paste, or simple little 
cakes served with the coffee, answer every need and satisfy 
the craving for sweets to top the meal just as well. Many 
times the dessert is superfluous, but this is not always so, 
and I wish every reader to remember the “beans three times 
a day” and the impossibility of our stating rules of conduct 
for any or every one. Weare only able to make suggestions 
of adjustments which you may or may not be able to 
follow. 

When this mutton would be used in a made-over dish with 
a vegetable, such as stewed tomatoes, served with it, the 
cost would be much less, and the nourishment as well, and 
here the baked custard had its place. 

The first suggested change was to have dinner at night, 
this meaning a positive domestic upheaval. It can be 
proved by the majority of women who do their own house- 
hold work, or who plan it to be done by others, that an 
arrangement of breakfast, luncheon, and dinner is easier 
of accomplishment in every way than breakfast, dinner, and 
supper. I know it costs less. It is ordinarily a more hy- 
gienic plan for the working people, be they working in 
school, in shops, in office, or in house. Small children, in- 
valids, and some others need a different plan. But a hearty 
breakfast at seven or seven-thirty, followed by a hearty 
dinner at twelve or twelve-thirty, is difficult in the marketing 
and the preparing and makes the other work difficult as 
well. It leaves the housekeeper at a disadvantage in many 
ways, unduly hurrying and crowding the work into the 
short hours of the morning. How can a woman go to 
market, select her dinner, and get it home in time to prop- 
erly prepare it for a twelve-thirty dinner? And what has 
become of her other work meanwhile? Some market in 
the afternoon of the day before, but confessedly that is not a 
good time. Some market on Monday for Tuesday, but the 
morning is gone by the time you get back to prepare your 
dinner if you have any distance to go or take pains to 
market well. And the hot supper is usually much harder to 
get, demanding more cooking and the serving of more food 
than does luncheon. 


Living on the Budget Plan 
LN G on the budget plan means more than a proper di- 
vision of and plan for the expenditure of money. Read the 
definition which has been given in each issue of these articles. 
It means a feasible, workable plan 
by which one may save time and 
strength as well as money, and it 
involves, first of all, a plan of pro- 
cedure in order that the result may 
be efficient living. This plan in re- 
lation to meals means first bills of 
fare made out for the week in place 
of one day or one meal at a time. 

I have always looked with won- 
der upon the women who are brave 
enough to face pantry and ice-box 
immediately after a meal, when 
there could be no incentive of appe- 
tite or hunger, and from such 
cursory examination plan a coming, 
indeed swiftly approaching, other 
meal. How do they do it? My 
imagination fails under such a test. 
I can remember nothing I might 
desire to eat, only that I have just 
eaten, nor do those carefully 
hoarded left-overs contain any 
power of tempting suggestion at 
that moment. And I honestly be- 
lieve the majority of women feel 
quite the same. 

As soon as you have formed the 
habit of planning meals by the week 
you will find you arrange the meals 
so as to balance them in a common- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The Only Girl 





Y DEAR ONE,—If I were not a hundred miles 

from a telephone and tied by the heels to a 

contract that keeps me here I would never 

write you this letter. I am enough of a man 

of the present to know that the personal touch is what 

counts, and I would give much to be able to stand before you 

and tell you that I love you! love you! love you! Can 

you feel the throb of a man’s heart in the words? They 

look cold and passionless on paper, but I am on fire as I 
write—I love you! 

I did not mean to tell you this until I could give you some 
of the luxuries that your father’s generous wealth has made 
necessities. I was too proud to ask you to leave your 
beautiful home for a log cabin or a box car on the edge of 
civilization, which is all I can offer you now. A hundred 
times a day in that wonderful month last winter,.when we 
came to know each other as a man and a girl seldom do, I 
asked myself the question, ‘Who was I, what was there 
to me that a girl would be willing to give up everything that 
the world counts as worth while just to be with me?” I 
couldn’t answer it, and I came back—ran 
away, rather—to keep from saying words 
that made me feel a selfish dog to think. 
You know that I am helping to build a rail- 
road that will open a great country that 
some day will be dotted with homes. I 
have been proud that it was my work to 
push the steel rails into the wilderness, but 
after I came back I almost hated them for 
carrying me farther from you. 

All the way west I said to myself that 
even if you loved me I couldn’t ask you to 
marry me yet, and when I reached camp I _s! 
was more convinced. It was far too rough | 
a place for a flower girl like you. But if I 
couldn’t ask you to come with me I could 
think of you and you were here in my heart. 
I used to fancy you walking with me 
through the woods, sitting with me beside 
the fire. Oh, you were the most wonderful 
comrade, the most adorable playfellow, and 
a sweetheart! I am aflame when I think of 
you as my sweetheart. 








HEN came spring—the mating season. 
Even in this rough construction camp 
love was everywhere, for the birds filled the | 
air with their love songs. A mancould not | 
get away from them, and I envied the 
robins. They went to housekeeping so 
joyously and irresponsibly. They made me 
want my sweetheart here instead of a 
thousand miles away. And one day when 
the desire to have you with me always was so 
strong that I had to speak to some one, I 
asked Sam, my factotum, what he would think 
if I told him I was to be married. A line of 
white teeth cut his black face square in two. 
“‘T’'dsay bressde Lord if she was MissRight, 
Mister Bryant, sah, but if she was MissWrong 
I'd say de debil,’’ he answered, promptly. 
And [ laughed and told him that he would 
never have to exhort the devil, for my wife | 
would never be Miss Wrong. You see,I | 
love you, and whether you love me or not | 
you are my Miss Right. 
If there is anything in telepathy, you have 
known this long ago. Indeed, when I look 
back on those wonderful days when we 
played together it seems as though every 
one must have known that I never saw any 
girl but you. And I ran away from you 


Stans 


Illustration by Douglas Duer 


that led me straight to you. Are women like that—only 
happy when they are with the men they love? 

I had been so proud that I had been strong enough to hold 
my tongue that it stunned me to have Tim show me that the 
boasted strength was really selfish vanity. And as I 
tramped on under the pines that reach straight up to heaven 
I tried to put myself into your satin slippers. If I were a 
girl and cared for a man—and there were times, O queen 
of me, when I was sure you did care—would I want him 
to tell me that he loved me and let me choose for myself 
whether I would wait until he had a home ready for me, or 
would I rather he would wait until the home was like that 
of other people before he spoke? And every drop of blood 
in my veins called out: ‘‘Now! now! Tell me now! The 
knowledge that he loves me will make the waiting easier if 
I must wait.”” WasIright, beloved? Are you angel enough 
to think that? 

You see, I know so little of girls and women. My mother 
died when I was a baby, and her sister, blessed Aunt Nan, 
came to take care of me. She was one of those noble single 








“When your letter comes, it carries me straight to Heaven 


”? 


I vowed then that I wouldn’t allow myself to become inter- 
ested in a girl for years, until I was well established in 
business. I thought it was a matter of choice and went 
about my work confident that I needn’t fall in love unless 
I wanted to. There were two years with Conniham on 
that construction work in British Columbia before I took 
this contract for myself, and all the time I was disgust- 
ingly vain of the fact that I was love-proof. And then I 
went to the city to meet Conniham and Fate—no, God 
sent you down the hotel steps as I was going up. You 
caught those ridiculous high heels of yours, stumbled, and 
fell into my arms. They have been hungry for you ever 
since. My boasted invulnerability dropped from me and 
I was a lover, your lover. Every day, every hour has made 
me love you more and more as the marvel of you unfolded. 
You transformed the world for me. But when I realized 
why it was that life had become so beautiful, so rich and 
full, I ran away—for your sake, I told myself, proudly, but 
I believe I know better now. 
Am I right? Could a girl who has been brought up and 
lived as you have lived care enough for a 
_ man to go with him to the edge of the world, 
to share his work of opening this newcountry 
to the people who are herded in the crowded 
cities? Could you care enough for me? There 
is a prayer in my heart as I put the question, 
and you must answer it honestly. You have 
a right to expect more of a home than a box 
car or a cabin, but no palace would be pre- 
pared with more loving thought and I 
would ‘‘bress de Lord.” 
It isn’t that we would be poor, you know, 
| dear heart. I have some money. We 
could live comfortably on it almost any- 
where. But my work is here, and you 
couldn’t care for a man who shirked his 
task? You said to me once that a man’s 
work was the expression of his real self. 
Oh, you talked a lot of what a man’s work 
should be! Do you remember? We had 
been skating on the Country Club pond. I 
can sce your eyes sparkle now, your cheeks 
flush, and hear your eager voice. Beloved- 
| est, I have so many beautiful pictures of 
you treasured in my memory, each one 
| dearer than the other! Whatever comes, I 
have them to keep forever. But as you 
| spoke of a man’s work and duty in that 
| sweet, earnest way you have that makes me 
| worship you, I felt a glow creep over me 
because you understood so well. God bless 
the women who understand, and thanks be 
that I have given my heart to one of them! 





Y that same token I know you would 
not want me to give up my work. We 
would not have to stay here forever, only 
until the road is built, and we could run 
away for a playtime every winter. I have 
an old house in a little town near New York. 
It is full of mahogany and memories. 
Would you care for a grandfather’s clock 
because my great - grandfather and his 
father before him had wound it? And 
would the old silver teapot mean anything 
to you because my great - grandmother, 
grandmother, and mother poured their 
husbands’ tea from it? If it would—oh! 
Your father and mother will not want you 
to marry me. I will not fit their ambition 
for you, but if they could look back to the 
| day when they stood where we.stand now! 








in a panic for fear my love would be 

stronger than what I called my unselfish- 

ness then. It took a robin and an Irishman to show me 
that it was really pride and selfishness, that love counts 
more with some heavenly-souled girls than luxurious sur- 
roundings, and that, anyway, a girl has the right to a choice. 
For one afternoon as I tramped home I passed a little log 
shack hidden among the pines. My foreman, Tim Halliday, 
hailed me and I stopped to speak to his wife, who followed 
him here. She has filled the rough cabin with love, made 
it into a real home, tiny as it is, and there is a kiddie, a funny 
red-haired miniature of Tim, to complete the circle. Mrs. 
Halliday was so contented, so happy, that I stared at her, 
and when Tim walked on with me I put it to him flatly— 
how had he the nerve to ask a woman to come away from 
everything she was accustomed to just to be with him? 
And he shook the ashes from his pipe and laughed in a way 
that made me envious to my heels. 

“Bless your heart, Mr. Bryant,” he said, ‘I didn’t have 
anything to do with it. You see, that little woman thinks 
the sun rises and sets in me, and when a woman loves a man 
like that she’d rather be with him in the Desert of Sahara 
or on the top of the North Pole than away from him in the 
lap of luxury in Chicago ur New York. If it was going to 
make her happy to be with me here I wasn’t such a selfish 
creature as to keep her away.’’ And he laughed again, 
satisfied, triumphant, and I stood and looked at him, for it 
was as though his words had opened a gate to a little path 


women whom the Lord robs of their own home and children 
that they may do for the children of other women. She 
looked after father and me until father joined mother. As 
I look back now it was as though he had died with her and his 
body remained in the world in a curiously detached sort of 
way until God took pity on him. He adored my mother, 
and when he lost her he lost everything. Aunt Nan died 
the next year, and after that the only homes I had were 
borrowed ones, and I used to go back to school and college 
hungry for some one to belong to me. I don’t think a boy 
was ever so alone.. When I was a little chap I used to be 
proud of having a mother in heaven—it seemed to confer a 
distinction upon me; but as I grew older I longed with all my 
heart and soul for a mother on earth. The things I have 
said to God about it! Does that shock your tender, rever- 
ent soul? I thigk it is the remembrance of those homeless 
years that makes this task of opening a wilderness, making 
it ready for homes, mean so much to me. 


apes des I told you all this before, and it may have ex- 
plained why I was such a tongue-tied chap when we first 
met. I never had any one to whom I wanted to open my 
heart until you came to me.. And now I want to tell you 
every thought, every hope, every wish, for I love you, love 
you as my father loved my mother. — 

When I think how cocksure I was when I left college! 


Sweetheart, love makes a man braver than 
a lion and more timid than a mouse! 

When I think that you might care I am courageous 
enough to encounter any one, even your suave, successful 
father, and then the fear that I am nothing to you makes 
me shake in my shoes. There have been days when I 
wished that I was not an engineer, that my position and 
work might more nearly satisfy the wishes of your parents; 
but now, as I see it, life will mean a thousand times more to 
us if we work it out together. 

If your love is not big enough yet for you to want to 
come here with me, I will wait. 

Words are such poor, feeble things, and vet they must 
carry my love to you, make you feel it. Listen, sweetheart 
—I love you! I love your dear eyes, your tender mouth, 
the soft wave of your brown hair, your helpful hands, so 
eager to do for others. I love your whole dear self. And 
I reverence the sweet soul of you and your great, generous 
heart, darling, I adore you for your brave, big woman’s heart. 

I will count the days until I hear from you. [ never 
realized how far away I am until now. And when your 
letter comes—if it carries me straight to heaven, God make 
me worthy. And if you cannot care as I care I will bea 
better man for having known and loved you. 

For I love you! love you! love you! With all my heart 
and soul I love you! 

Your lover to-day, to-morrow, and forever, 

Joun P. Bryant. 
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The Five Book 
Prize-Winners 
Carl Springer, Ne- 
braska. 
Elizabeth 
New York. 
Laura Schwartz, Cali- 
fornia. 

Alexander Pratt, 
Pennsylvania. | 
Gertrude Keller, 

Pennsylvania. 


Webster, 





Roll of Honor Prize- 
Winners 

These members have | 
been active and perse- 
vering, and have won 
books by being entered 
three times each on our 
famous Honor Roll: 


Eunice Cole, Michi- 
gan; Harold Hatt, New 
York; Fred Yorston, 
Quebec; and Helen 





Jones, California. 





VALENTINE month offers lots 

of opportunities to be kind. If 

there’s a valentine box at school 

put in a gay bit of lace and pic- 
tures for the child you have good reason to 
suspect will not receive many, if any, 
valentines. It’s very hard for children to 
be “left out’”’—to see good times and not 
be in them. Whenever we see a chance, 
large or small, let’s use it to help others to 
their rightful share of happiness; happiness 
is plentiful; there’s always enough to go 
around, and it’s not costly. It’s said to be 
sold for a song, so we can afford to be very 
lavish in our use of it and pass it along and 
around in overflowing measure. 

Here is a little saying by a wise man who 
lived long ago; it’s just as true as when he 
said it: ‘‘He who is not actively kind is 
cruel.”” Let us remember the truth in these 
eight words. 

February is a short month, but many 
important things have occurred in it. 
States have been admitted to our Union, 
great men and women have been born, 
poems and books have been written, dis- 
coveries and inventions made, and many 
other interesting events have taken place 
in past February months. 

I wonder how many of you can name ten 
events, of any kind, in any part of the world, 
that occurred inany February. I willsend two 
good books to the boy or girl of any age who 
sends me the best list before February 14th. 

In this contest ask your teacher about 
important February events. Or father, 
mother, big brother or sister. Then, from 
the names they give you, and those you 
find yourself, select the ten you consider 
most important and send their names to me. 

You have a wide choice. There are so 
many important events to be chronicled 
that you can afford to be generous and 
invite your schoolmates to join in the fun 
and try, with you, for the books. The 
more in a game, the merrier, you know. 
Address Aunt Joy, Harper’s Bazar, New 
York City. 
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Happyland Mail Box 


D*®48 Aunt Joy,—I ama boy nine years 
old and I am in the sixth grade in the 
district school. I have two younger 
brothers; one has joined the Happyland 
Club already. I have some pets; among 
them is a cat named Polly who now has one 
kitten. We have a horse whose name is Kit. 
With love, ALAN MARPLES, CONNECTICUT. 


Writing a Book 
D®48 Aunt Joy,—Virginia and Helen 
are over at my house to-day, and we 
thought it would be nice to each write a 
letter to you. I see in the Harper’s Bazar 
that the club has had an anniversary. I 
hope we will have many more. I am writ- 
ing a book. It is going to be quite long. 
The name of it is The Adventures of Little 
Mary. When I finish it I am going to 
write another to send to you. DoROTHY 
DANIELS, CALIFORNIA. 


Montana Pets 
Y Dear Aunt,—I received the mem- 
bership card, and I thank you for it. 
I am going to try to form a club. I live 
four miles from town onaranch. I havea 
Shetland pony; hisnameis Johnny. I take 
the cattle two miles to water. One day 
when I was watering them my pony stum- 
bled and I was knocked unconscious and 
my pony ran away. I had to walk half a 
mile home, and had to stay in bed three 
days. I havea dog whose name is Brownie; 
a calf named Billy. Iam eleven years old, 
and mama teaches me at home. Your 
friend, Jack HoGcc, Montana. 


Certificates Framed 
EAR Aunt Joy,—I just received my 
certificate and pennant and I am very 
pleased with them. I am going to have the 








AINT VALENTINE has sent to me 
A lovely baby sister. 
Nurse says the dimple in her chin, 
| Is where the angels kissed her, 
And that her eyes of heavenly blue 
Reflect the sky which she came through. 
| Her darling curls, of golden hue, 
Are just a bit of sunshine, too. 


Her little button of a nose 
Is like a garden posy. 








Valentine 


By Catherine G. Foster 


She cuddles up her tiny toes 

To keep them pink and rosy. 

I lay my finger in her hand; 
She holds it tight and tighter, 
Then doubles up her other fist— 
Does she suppose I'd fight her? 
This darling sister is all mine. 
My heart is hers, I tell her. 
And even to Saint Valentine 

I’d never, never sell her. 








certificate framed and hang it with the 
pennant in my room. My group of ten is 
going to have a nice club and we will write 
and tell you all about it. From ARLENE 
PACKARD, ILLINOIS. 


Prizes for Flowers 
MY Dear Aunt,—I received your card 
and was glad to hearfrom you. In 
my first letter I sent you I said I took flowers 
tothe fair. They give premiums to children 
for the best flowers. This fair time I took 
first premium on pansies, first premium on 
best collection of flowers, second premium on 
petunias and lilies. I am eleven years old. 
anes yours, CHARLES MARSHALL, NEw 
ORK. 


A New Zealand Member 


D=®48 Aunt Joy,—I suppose I am about 

the only New Zealand member of your 
club. I am nine years old. I am sorry I 
cannot form a branch club, but I live away 
back in the country. I am sending you a 
story. HuGH GLENN, NEW ZEALAND. 


Bobby’s Kind Deed 
Y Dear Aunt,—I saw a little pigeon 
that had fallen off the roof of a house 
and I took him to one of my boy friends and 
put him with his pigeons until he got well. 
Good by. Boppy MAITLAND, PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


Has a Circus Pony 

EAR Aunt Joy,—I read Hester 

Walker’s letter in which she said she 
had two Shetland ponies, and I thought I 
would tell you about my Shetland pony. A 
circus once had him, but when the show 
broke up they sold him to a pony farm. 
We bought him, and sometimes I find out 
tricks that he can do. One time when some 
boys and I were playing circus he went 
to the ring and knelt down as if he were 
saying his prayers. He will shake hands 
and walk on his hind legs. Epwin T. 
PORTER, INDIANA. 


A Club Election 
EAR Aunt Joy,—Our fist meeting 
was held at our president’s house, but 
it was rather confused. We were nearly 
all gathered when a fire broke out at Point 
Typer, across the strait, burning about six 
houses anda wharf. We managed, however, 
to elect our officers and ‘afterward had re- 
freshments. Mary NICHOLS, secretary, 
Nova Scotia. 


Raising Corn 

Y Dear Aunt,— We enjoy school 

after so many months of vacation. 
We had good times, too! We went swim- 
ming, boating, and fishing. We played 
baseball, croquet, and went horseback rid- 
ing. Then we went visiting and had our 
young friends come to our farm and visit 
with us. We worked also; brother and I 
are big enough to do most any kind of farm 
work. Andrew and I have an acre for 
corn which we cultivate ourselves. We 








Roll of Honor 

Eunice Cole, Grace 
Lustig, Franklin Chap- 
pel Margaretta Reese, 
ina Barrett, Edith Bar- 
rett, Mary Cook, Maude 
Grennan, Elizabeth 
Lively, Victoria Lively, 
Alice Grove, Vinie Scott, 
Marjorie Burkhardt, 
Helen Jones, Virginia 
Petrasik, Morris Wads- 
worth, Olga Seydel, Mil- 
dred Harris, Fern Neal, 
Elinor Stanley, John 
Grealish, Virginia Max- 
well, Ruth Davenport, 
Mildred Barnett, Cath- 
erine O’Herlihy, Belcher 
AN —— Wilson Wood, 
alter Velhage, Francis 

Haines, Fred Yorston, 
Ted Warren, Susan Bal- 
kam, Louise Graham, 
Ruth Bird, Dorothy 
Haskins, Edward Reid, 
Kallona Prosole, Ralph 
Hopkins, Harold Hatt, 
Margaret McGann, Her- 
bertCurrie, Wayland Du- 
Bois, Marion K. Bates. 














belong to a corn club and exhibit our corn 
crop at the fairs. Lovingly yours, BEN 
TYRREL MITCHELL, Missouri. 


Campfire Girls 
D®48 Aunt Joy,—I have been waiting 
until I had my club made up, but I 
will wait no longer. Our Girl Guides were 
organized before we had heard of Campfire 
Girls, so we are going to be changed into 
Campfire Girls. One day I was presented 
with a black-and-white shepherd puppy. 
His head was perfectly marked and had a 
white cap on it. His bosom was white, so 
that was a white vest. His fore paws were 
white, so he had on white gloves. His back 
paws were white also, so he had shoes on. 
His name was Roger. He would talk and 
talk with you, not bark, but just talk in a 
ueer way, like growling. Your niece, 
AIL TROWBRIDGE, ILLINOIS. , 


A Plucky Member 
D=48 Aunt Joy,—I once went on horse- 
back to the store about a mile away. 
The horse I ride is called Nellie and she is 
very spirited. When I was coming out of 
the lane she suddenly began jumping from 
one side to the other. She seemed to be 
shying at a rock that was at the side of the 
road. I got her by, but, coming back, I 
could not. I could make her stop, but 
could not make her go by. I had not 
brought any whip that day. I guess I sat 
there about half an hour and then a colored 
boy cameandledmeby. Your affectionate 
niece, MARY Cook, MARYLAND. 


Two Puzzles 


Y Dear Aunt,—I belong to a sewing- 
class and am going to ask them to 
come into Happyland. loa the stories 
and puzzles. I have been caught on these 
two puzzles. Take one from nineteen and 
leave twenty. Take one from four and 
leave five. Can any one guess them? 
Your loving friend, FREDA HEYMANN, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Graduate 
EAR Aunt Joy,—I thank you for 
putting my little charade in the Puzzle 
Mill. I was very much surprised when I 
saw it there with my name at the end. I 
want to thank you also for the pleasant 
times I have had with your pages. Quite 
soon I shall have to stop sending contribu- 
tions, as I shall be eighteen, and I think too 
old to make it fair for me to compete with 
younger children. I shall not be too old 
for the Puzzle Mill. Sincerely yours, PRu- 
DENCE K. JAMIESON, NEW JERSEY. 


From the H. B. K. C. K. C. 

Y Dear Avunt,—The H r’s Bazar 

King’s Creek Kindness Club met at 
the home of Florence Coulby. The meeting 
was called to order by the president, 
Florence Coulby. The club then sang 
“Happy Greeting to All.” The secretary. 
then read a letter from Aunt Joy. The 
roll was called and some of the members 
answered by quotations. Twenty-five mem- 
bers and many visitors were present. 
After a programme ice cream and cake were 
served. MarGareTTa ReEEsE, Secretary, 
MARYLAND. 


All children are invited to join The Bazar’s Happyland Club. There are no fees. Cut out this coupon (or copy it if 
Mother objects to your cutting her Bazar) and mail to 
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Deaz SBunt Joy : 


me a membership cazd, 





Signed. 


Franklin Square, Tew York City. 


J wish to Join Che Happyland GBlub. 
J promise to do one kind deed every day. 


Blease send 





City. State. 














Valentine’s Victory 


By Mary E. 


w= Valentine Simpson’s parents 
sent him out into the country to pass 
a winter, neither he nor they anticipated the 
trouble his sentimental name would bring 
to him. 

The boys at the little schoolhouse had 
taken an uncomfortable notion, however, 
to “‘make fun” of it. Perhaps had Valen- 
tine been a big, brawny lad he might have 
silenced them, but he was small for his age, 
delicate in build, and the name seemed to 
suit him. 

Then Tom Taylor, the leader in all mis- 
chief, had dubbed him “Tiny,’’ and as it 
had to be admitted that poor Valentine was 
tiny, lacking strength and length, his deli- 
cacy of constitution being one reason for 
his banishment to country air and sur- 
roundings, the name stuck. 

He had been born on Washington’s 
Birthday, too. Why, he sadly wondered, 
had they not named him George? Ah, if 
he were only Bill or Jack or Tom how happy 
he would be! 

As it was he hated to go to school each 
day more and more, and was contemplating 
writing and asking to be called home when 
the chance was given to him to redeem the 
detested name and make it a valued and 
honorable title. 

It was the 13th of February. The boys 
had been unusually tormenting and he was 
standing gloomily alone, hidden by a clump 
of friendly bushes, watching his schoolmates 
skate and coast on the ice that covered the 
Olentangy River. 

He saw several lads circle around a 
danger sign that gave warning of thin ice, 
and saw them throw stones and chunks of 
ice at it until it was broken and useless, then 
with yells of glee they rushed down the river 
to perform some other senseless prank. 

He saw, too, his teacher, sweet little Miss 
Allen, come to the river edge and look across. 
He had no idea of her intention or he would 
have warned her, but to his horror she 
started to skate right across the dangerous 
thin streak of ice the thoughtless boys had 
left unguarded. 

Valentine leaped from his retreat with a 
shout of warning, but it was too late. The 
little woman, intent only on crossing the 
river, unguessing any danger, was on the 
thin ice, had broken through, and was 
struggling in the freezing water. 

There were shouts of horror from other 
boys, but Valentine’s nimble wits were 
already at work. Grabbing a double- 
runner sled from Tom Taylor, who stood 
motionless as if rooted to the ground, he 
hastily kicked off its plank top, then bidding 
the other scared youngsters run to the 
nearest house for aid, he ordered Tom, in 
tones that roused that frightened fellow to 
action, to help push the plank toward the 
teacher, for the ice was breaking under her 
clutch, and if she sank she was lost. 

“T’m light,” he said hurriedly te Tom; 
“T’ll go first. You hold on to my heels. 
Lie down, stupid!”” And Tom obeyed Tiny 
as meekly as if he were not twice as big and 
stout. 

Lying on his breast, Valentine pushed the 
plank cautiously out to the edge of the hole. 

“Take hold, Miss Allen,” he urged, “take 
hold and don’t let go. I can’t pull you out, 
but help. is coming and I’m going to stay 
right here with you. Hold on tight and 
some one will be here in a jiffy.” 

Encouraged and emboldened, Miss Allen, 
almost ready to give up as the ice kept 
breaking under her hands, did hold on, and 
Valentine, knowing somehow the value of 
human companionship and encouragement, 
kept up a running string of courageous sug- 
gestions. He felt the ice bend under him 





Gardner 


as he lay on its rotten surface, but he kept as 
still as possible. Tom held on to his heels 
but could not utter a sound. His usually 
ready voice was, for once, hushed. 





5 
H.Y.P. | The Little Wooden Doll 


Stories 
By Nellie Pullock 


cue was a sad-looking little miss, with 
very black, heavy eyes and colorless lips 
(their bright-red gleam had been worn away 
by constant rough usage). Somehow she 











“It was great,” he said afterward, “‘to 
hear that kid bracing the teacher up and 
telling her help was coming. But I wasn’t 
sosure. It looked as if Tiny and Miss Allen 
would go under together, the 





Valentine pushed the plank cautiously 
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always seemed to bein the way. If any one 
came into the shop and asked for a box of 
soldiers or a drawing-slate it generally fell 
to her lot to be pushed aside while the old 





ice trembled and cracked so, 
and none of us could tell 
whether help was coming or 
not. Oh, he’s a great one, 
that little fellow!” 

Help was coming. Ina few 
minutes the boys who had 
been sent for it returned with 
men and ropes and boards, 
and with care the two were 
rescued. 

Valentine, his old timidity 
returning, now the crisis was 
over, scurried home like a 
frightened rabbit. He won- 
dered if he would dare return 
to school next day. He had 
actually, he remembered, 
called his arch tormentor, 
Tom Taylor, a “stupid,” and 
if he remembered aright he 
had told those other boys 
“not to stand there like fools, 
but run for help.” 

Still, there was no help for 
it. So, looking as brave as 
he could, but with fear in his 
heart, he started schoolward, 
remembering, too, that it was 
Valentine’s Day and the boys 
would be sure to have some 
new torture or nickname to 
bother him with on this, the 
celebration of his patron 
saint’s day. 

As he neared the school the 
boys saw him coming. With 
a shout that almost deafened 
him they rushed toward him. 

“Oh, you Valentine!” they 
yelled, and yet Tiny’s ears 













“T don’t think 
I want any 
of those ” 











noted that there was no de- 
rision, no ridicule, nothing but the comradic 
“Hail-fellow-well-met’’ note. 

They were pounding him on the back; they 
were shaking his hands; they were all talk- 
ing atonce. Suddenly Tom Taylor shouted: 

“Hats off, fellers, three cheers for Tiny!” 





E were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep; 
It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep. 


’Tis a fearful thing, in winter, 
To be shattered by the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, ‘“‘Cut away the mast!” 


So we shuddered there in silence, 

For the stoutest held his breath, 
While the hungry sea was roarin 

And the breakers talked with ‘Death. 





Can You Learn This by Heart? 


OU have a month to do it in, but you had better learn one verse to-day,and maybe 
anotner to morrow. If you know something already which other young readers would 
like, you might send it to us so that we could print your favorite, too.—The Editors 


The Captain’s Daughter 


By James T. Fields 


As thus we sat in darkness, 

Each one busy with his prayers, 
“We are lost!’’ the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
“Isn’t God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land?” 


Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer, 

And we anchored safe in harbor, 
When the morn was shining clear. 





lady who kept the shop rummaged about 
for the desired article. 

Nobody ever seemed to want her, for 
though as many as twenty people came in 
through the green-painted door in a day, 
they never asked to see her, and her poor 
forlorn little heart simply ached for some 
one to want her and care for her. 

How long ago it seemed now since that 
unfortunate day when the little old lady 
had gone to dress the window and found her 
tumbling very ungracefully over a box of 
tin soldiers. 
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“Oh,” she had cried, sharply, while her 
short gray curls bobbed to and fro with 
annoyance, ‘‘what a dreadful fright that 
doll looks! I am sure she will never sell 
now, so I may as well put her up on the 
top shelf.” 

Every time the little bell sounded as the 
door opened her heart moved with it, for 
she hoped that at last some one might want 
her, but alas! they had eyes only for the 
pretty, fresh-looking dolls that came in 
every other week. 

One day when the sun shone through the 
small square window, jumping up and down 
the walls, the old lady with the gray curls 
trotted backward and forward very briskly, 
for a fresh supply of toys had come in that 
very day. 

“Oh,” thought the wooden doll, as now 
and then a stray sunbeam penetrated to her 
dark corner, ‘‘if I were in the window now I 
should see all those lovely new dolls with 
fashionable hats and frocks and shoes and 
socks. Nobody will—ever—ever want me,” 
she added, deep down in her poor lonely 
wooden heart. 

Just then a lady and a little girl with 
long yellow curls came into the shop. 

“Now, Betty dear, what kind of a dollie 
would you like best?”’ asked the lady, smil- 
ing down at the rosy happy face. 

“Would the little girl like to see some 
dolls? I have a fine selection, madam, 
which arrived this afternoon,”’ said the old 
lady behind the counter. She trotted off 
briskly into the little room at the other end 
of the shop and returned with a number of 
cardboard boxes in which reposed the 
prettiest and daintiest little dolls imaginable. 

“‘Oh, those are very pretty, Betty dear! 
You might have the one in blue or the other 
in white muslin.” 

But to her astonishment the little girl did 
not seem to care particularly for any of the 
dolls. 

“T don’t think I want any of those, 
mother,” she said, slowly. Then her pretty 
blue eyes lit up with eagerness. ‘I saw 
such a dear little wooden doll in the window 
last week and I think I would like her best.” 
She looked up shyly at the old lady behind 
the counter. 

“Perhaps it has been sold,” said her 
mother, looking round the little shop.’”’ 

“‘Oh no, she hasn’t been sold,” cried the 
little wooden doll in her dark corner, and 
her heart began to jump with hope and joy. 
Some one had actually inquired for her. 
Some one wanted her, even though she was 
old and faded and dusty. In her excitement 
she slipped down between two stamp 
albums and was nearly suffocated. ‘But 
when she sees my flat nose and funny legs 
she will push me away with disgust,” she 
whispered to herself in a little gasp, for the 
sharp corner of one of the books was nearly 
cutting the tip off her nose. 

‘‘A wooden doll?’’ echoed the old lady. 
“T did have ofie a long time ago but I 
believe it’s gone now,” she said, shaking her 
curls to and fro and peering into a corner 
where slates and books and tops were all 
huddled up together. 

“Oh, I can see it! I can see it!’’ cried the 
little girl, with dancing eyes, and she put 
out her hand toward the books. 

The next moment was the most wonderful 
that ever came to the little doll. For she 
felt the touch of soft, tender hands, and 
then a cool pink cheek was pressed to her 
hot, dusty little face, and her wooden heart 
nearly snapped with joy. 

Oh, how carefully she was wrapped in 
fine tissue-paper, and held gently by that 
same kind little hand that had caught her 
up from the dusty shelf! But still more 
wonderful things happened to her. For 
when the paper wrappings were removed 
she was attired in soft pretty clothes that 
were even finer and more beautiful than 
those which had adorned the fashionable 
dolls in the window. So, after all, the little 
wooden doll was very happy! 
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on Roll of Honor. 


A February Drop Letter Puzzle 
UPPLY the missing vowels and find a 
February day. 
S—nt V-l-nt-n-s D-y. 


Crossword Enigma 

In eve, not in morn; 
In wheat, not in corn; 
In live, not in stay; 





Pusde Kinks foe BY. BF 


Four books will be given for good answers to the kinks. 
Send incomplete lists if you cannot solve them all. 
send answers by February 10th to Aunt Joy, Harper’s Bazar, New York City 


Others will receive entry 
Please 


In wage, not in pay; 

In moon and in sun; 

In talk, not in dun; 

In lip, not in eye; 

In den, not in sty; 

In February, month so short, 

Wholes sometimes. given, 
bought, 

Emblem of love and giving joy, 

To each receiver, girl or boy. . 


sometimes 
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the life 
that is worth while. 


“To live 


to do the things 
that are worth 
doing, to learn to 
the 


live in open” 


Harper’s : Bazar : 


February : 


I9T3 








The Girl Pioneers of America; Their Work and Play 


HE Girl Pioneers of America, with head- 
quarters at Flushing, New York, is a 
national organization for girls which does for 
them what the Boy Scout organization is doing 
for boys. It is founded upon the highest 
| principles, and its object is to develop strong, 
| upright, self-reliant, womanly women. _ 
| ‘The organization stands for out-of-door life; 
| for clean, healthy, happy girlhood. It would 
have its members live the life that is worth 
while and do the things that are worth doing, 
and it gives them a code of honor to help them. 
It teaches the girls how to live in 
the open; how to erect shelters 
and to cook in the open; how to [ 
swim and run and walk. It leads 
them to see the many wonderful, | 
curious, and interesting things 
that even half an hour in a city | 
park or on a country road will re- 
veal. It shows them how to find 
something of nature in a crowded 
city. It helps them to learn and 
to enjoy out-of-door sports and to 
play them fairly, and it teaches 
them to apply their resourceful- 
ness and make the most of the 
opportunities that fall to them. | 


HE organization stands for 

clean, healthy, happy indoor 
life. For its many interesting and 
useful employments; for its oppor- 
tunities for helpfulness and kind- 
ness; for its training in household 
arts and home-making; for the 
care of the sick and of little chil- | 
dren, and for joyous, wholesome | 
fun and recreation. 

Personal health is emphasized, 
and one of the principal subjects 
taken up is “First Aid to the 
Injured,” treated in a broad and practical way. 

The Girl Pioneer organization does not take 
a girl from her home, her church, her school, 
or from any societies to which she may belong, 
but it makes her a better and more efficient 
member of any or all of these. 

A girl must be twelve years of age or over 
to fully enter the ranks ofthe Girl Pioneers, 
but bands of Junior Pioneers are formed of 
girls under twelve and, like the Junior Boy 
Scouts, they are trained for full membership 
while waiting to attain the required age. 

There are three classes for which a Girl 
Pioneer qualifies, and each class brings its own 





By Adelia Belle Beard, secretary 


particular badge. Appropriate recognition is 
also made of proficience in the various branches 
of pioneer work and recreation. These include 
home industries; the care of an invalid or 
child; the knowledge of trees and plants, of 
birds and animals; of gardening, of camp life 
and all that pertains to it; of resourcefulness 
in any line — riding, driving, rowing, and 
swimming—real pioneering in any field. 

In working out the Pioneer pledge and law 
the endeavor has been to put high aims and 
high ideals into practical form and give them 





| Carrying an injured comrade on a stretcher made of skirts 


to girls as simple rules for daily life. To teach 
the beauty of truth and to stimulate undaunted 
honesty and uprightness of character. 

The straightforward pledge of the Girl 
Pioneer is: 


I will speak the truth at all times. 
I will be honest in all things. 
I will obey the Pioneer Law. 


Every time the pledge is repeated the 
tremendous power of I will is evoked, and the 
girls are thereby strengthened to keep the 
pledge they give. 


The Girl Pioneers organization 
stands for clean, healthy, happy 
indoor and outdoor life 








Here is the Pioneer Law: 


1. A Girl Pioneer is trustworthy. 

2. A Girl Pioneer is helpful and kind. 

3. A Girl Pioneer is reverent. 

4. A Girl Pioneer chooses happy, cheerful, 
wholesome topics for conversation. 


5. A Girl Pioneer keeps herself physically well | 


and strong. 

6. A Girl Pioneer is self-respecting and keeps 
her thoughts clean. 

7. A Girl Pioneer is brave. 

8&8. A Girl Pioneer is loyal. 
9. A Girl Pioneer does not speak 
all of any one. 

10. A Girl Pioneer is cheerful. 

11. A Girl Pioneer is industrious 
and thrifty. 

12. A Girl Pioneer always remem- 
bers that people are worth more than 
money or things, and the Girl 
Pioneer values another for what 
that other really is, not for what she 
has. 


The Girl Pioneer motto is: 


Brave 
TTonest 
Resourceful 


And the salute typifies the motto 
and means: A brave heart. An 
honest mind. A resourceful hand. 


HE Pioneer uniform is practi- 

cal, serviceable, and attractive. 
It has pockets enough to satisfy 
even a boy, and there are special 
patented features which make it 

of great value in case of accident. 
] The idea of this great work for 

girls was not hastily conceived, 
but is the outgrowth of years of thought, 
study, and writing for them. The plans were 
gradually maturing in the mind of the founder, 
Lina Beard, some time before the Boy Scout 
movement swept over the country; even the 
name had been considered. The fundamental 
plan was worked out and copyrighted over 
two years ago, but the organization, as it now 
stands, held its first meeting on the afternoon 
of February 8, 1912. 

The stimulating, inspiring name, Girl 
Pioneers, was chosen because it carries with it 
the thought and memory of the sterling virtues 
of our early pioneer women. Their honesty, 
faithfulness, and unflinching courage; their 
resourcefulness and adaptability; and their 
sturdy, healthful life on the frontiers of civili- 
zation. It gives a ringing call to all girls to be 
worthy successors of those splendid women of 
America, for the pioneer qualities of heart, of 
mind, and of hand are as urgently needed to- 
day as when these pioneer wives, mothers, 
daughters, sisters, braved the dangers of the 
wild to help our pioneer men establish new 
homes in a new and untried world. 

Other societies there are that have been 
formed for the purpose of preserving records 
of the pioneer days of our country and rescuing 
from oblivion buildings and objects of histor- 
ical interest, and now the Girl Pioneer organi- 
zation is to complete the work by keeping 
alive the true pioneer spirit. 





HE organization is open to all girls every- 
where, and gives to each that help and en- 
couragement which her higher nature craves 
and is reaching out for. All girls are welcome. 
Information is cheerfully given by head- 
quarters to those desiring to become Pioneers. 
Also to heads of schools, of societies, Sunday- 
schools, churches, playgrounds, and camps who 
wish to form bands of Pioneers. 

The organization bears the stamp of ap- 
proval and hearty commendation of such 
strong men and practical workers in the cause 
of social aplift as Dr. Carl Barus, of the 
School of Psychology and Pedagogy; Bishop 
David H. Greer, Episcopal Diocese of New 

(Continued on page 94) 





New Housekeeping 


(Continued from page 72) 
sense sort of a way as you have never done 
before. You will cease repeating the same 
dishes and the same meals too frequently, but 
it all requires a plan. Select some one day of 
the week on which with pencil and paper and 
all your cook-books you put yourself at the 
task of making out the bills of fare for the com- 
ing week. Friday is usually a good day, be- 
cause Saturday is the general market day. 
Make out the three bills of fare for each day of 


— 





the seven, counting on the probable left-overs | 


from each meal. Do not leave any meal to 
take care of itself, but make a complete plan 
and, after using it, keep it for future reference. 
Now, of course, there will have to be readjust- 
ments, for some things you have planned upon 
will not be left, and others you did not need 
will be on your hands. But readjustment of 
one meal or of one dish is comparatively easy. 
Then you will soon find that it actually takes 
less time than did the old plan. After you 
have learned how it will not take you more 
than an hour a week, and facing the ice-box 
takes at least twenty if not thirty minutes 
each day. 

When the meals are planned make out your 
market list from it after investigating the 
actual or probable needs of the coming week. 
For instance: 

SUNDAY BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Bacon 

Muffins Coffee 

DINNER 
Boiled Fowl 

Boiled Onions 


Coffee 


Marmalade 


Steamed Rice 


Fruit Jelly 


Celery 


SUPPER 
Cream Cheese Hot Buttered Toast 
Tea or coffee or cocoa 


Analyze each bill of fare, putting down what 
is required for it, and then see how much of the 
week’s supplies can be purchased on any one 
day. Coffee, rice, bacon, or marmalade may 
all be needed, as well as sugar and flour, onions 
and celery. If they are to be needed during 
the coming week purchase them this general 
marketing day. You will save money by going 
to market where goods are not delivered, and 





if you purchase enough the ten cents’ charge | 


for delivery will not eat too much into the 
amount you have made by purchasing in this 
way. Moreover, you are saved worry and 
trouble during the entire week. 

dry groceries should be purchased in as 
large quantities as possible—that is, that you 
have storage room to accommodate or can keep 
properly. It is not economy to buy in quan- 
tity such things as may spoil in any way before 


you can use them. A man, one of the system ' 


experts of the United States, made the remark 
but a short time ago that the high prices of 
market commodities were largely due to the 
unit of measure used by the housekeepers of 
to-day. He said: 
apples should there be in a peck? how many in 
a bushel? How many women know? How 
many bushels of apples are there in a barrel?” 
Suppose a barrel of apples costs $4, this being 
the actual cost of a barrel of good eating- 
apples where I am writing to-day. But a 


“How many pounds of | 


bushel of the same apples sells at $1.50, | 


yet there are usually three bushels of apples 
in a barrel. So if I buy by the bushel I pay 
$4.50 a barrel. There are four pecks to the 


bushel, and, in these apples, twelve pounds | 


to the peck. They are selling at 40 cents a 
peck, therefore by that measure I am paying 
$1.60 for a bushel or $4.80 a barrel. By the 
pound they are selling at three pounds for 12 
cents. Sounds cheap enough, but do your own 
multiplication and see what that means. And 
then apply this same reasoning to potatoes, 
where it makes a greater difference. 

Of course you cannot buy a barrel of po- 
tatoes when you live in a flat; but there 
are many, many who are purchasing by the 
pound, and thereby paying three prices, who 
have plenty of storage room. Yet would we 
ask the flat-dweller, “‘What have you in that 
locked storage-room down in the basement 
provided nearly every flat-dweller who pays 
sufficient rent to be able to purchase a bushel 
of anything at one time?” So make out your 
market list, buying all things in sensible 
quantities, and all but the fresh things re- 
quired on any one day, at the time when 
you can get the best price. There are actual 
bargain days in groceries, used by stores as 


advertisements. Here before me is such a list. 
OUR MIDWEEK SALES 
TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY SAVING PRICES 
Sale Ordinary 
prices prices 
per lb per lb 
Granulated sugar..........% 05% $.06 
California prunes, 5 lbs.....  .25 50 
Muscatel raisins, 3 lbs...... .25 30 
en, EE TEE Tee 09 15 
Oranges, a dozen.......... 23 25 
MIND i055 a pacard-sasle eres 19 25 
fi 09 18 
Choice round............. 16 .22 
Extra sirloin. ............ 18 25-.28 


If you know meats and groceries, if you know 
how to market, if, in fact, you know the things 
about your business that your husband is 
expected to know about his, you will know, 
when you see the goods, whether these prices 
are actual bargains or merely used to attract 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The Gentle Art of Home-Makin 


By ROBERT and 
ELIZABETH SHACKLETON 





H 


ERE is a new Bazar department, in which two recognized .au- 
thorities will help The Bazar Family freely and gladly. 
in modernizing old houses—making them healthy, comfortable, and 
sightly—and in beautifying houses and grounds will the advice of 
Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton be of great practical value and interest 


Especially 











How to Put 


EW things are so charming as an open fire, flicker- 
ing, blazing, glowing, in a fireplace. Scarcely any 
single factor is so important in the giving of home- 
likeness, home comfort, home feeling, home cheer, 

home atmosphere; people who learn to sit about fireplaces 
find their health improved and their minds more at ease; 
they find more sociability, more friendliness, more genial 
tolerance, and a lightening and brightening of their lives. 
The instinct to gather together in front of a blaze is as old 
as nature and as universal as human nature. It may almost 
be said that ‘fireplaces are the principal thing, therefore 
get fireplaces.” If you are to build, be sure and put in 
fireplaces. If your house is already built, and without 
fireplaces, none the less put in fireplaces! 

Now, it may be objected that things are not accomplished 
quite as readily as this would imply, and yet, in the whole 
field of successful homemaking, one must come to under- 
stand that the thing wanted must he striven for. It should 
not be belittled, as to difficulties, but neither should it be 
magnified or allowed to seem impossible. One should 
approach homemaking problems in the spirit so whimsically 
expressed by Irving in regard to problems of another nature: 
“This is an arduous task, and, therefore, we undertake it 
with confidence.” 

The passing of the American fireplace was among the most 
curious of home phenomena. With the advent of stoves, 
of hot-air furnaces, of steam heaters, the fireplace was dis- 
regarded and ignored. Houses that had them, bricked them 
in. New houses were built without them. For about fifty 
years the fireplace vanished. ‘There was none so poor to do it 
reverence. One of the most charming adjuncts of life, one 
of the most delightful of social influences, was lost. 











Bricked up for half a century; 
opened up in half an_ hour 





But a few years ago the fireplace began to come into its 
own again. People began to realize that the mere fact that 
it did not heat so well as a stove or a cellar heater was no 
reason why it should not still be used as an aid and addition, 
and principally for its own most charming sake. And so 
nowadays house-builders are once more putting them in. 

But it is a pity to see a fireplace standing in complete 
disuse. We all know the kind of house above whose fire- 
place are crowded vases, photographs, tobacco jars, and 
clock, and within which is a general clutter of screen, and- 
irons, shovel, tongs, brass woodbox, ferns, and wide-spread 
fans—with never a fire! 

In the building of a church in a Western city the minister 
secured the putting in of a monster fireplace facing the 
pulpit. ‘“‘An open fire will typify warmth of welcome,” he 
said. But before the church was finished he was called to a 
higher salary, and for years the fireplace has stood empty. 

Some houses have fireplaces because the architect ordered 
them for decorative effect, but whose owners care nothing 
for them. We have in mind a beautiful house, built a 
dozen years ago, fitted with fireplaces which have never 
known the sparkle of a fire! 





Fireplace built by opening into the 
back wall of a chimney; no pro- 
jecting chimney-breast is visible 


Always a cold fireplace points to coldness of nature. 
There is likely to be a cold heart with a hearth left inten- 
tionally cold. 

It is surprising that the purely decorative possibilities of a 
fireplace are so often ignored. A blazing fire is a delight to 
look at. One never forgets Charles Lamb’s “clear fire and 
clean hearth.” Peat glowing on a peasant’s hearth makes a 
picture that, painted, hangs in the home of a millionaire 
whose own hearths are unlit. 

Even a well-laid fire, ready to kindle, has decorative 
value. A fireplace, out of use for the hot part of the summer, 
may be made a beautiful thing by laying within it a few logs. 


IX many an old house the bricked-up fireplace, though it 
faces you with such an air of finality, may easily be opened. 
We lived in a house some years ago whose fireplaces had 
been bricked in for half a century, and we opened two of 
them in half an hour each. A crowbar, a little energy, a 
broom—and two fireplaces were made to glow where not one 
glowed before! Many and many a house has such fireplaces, 
awaiting such simplicity of treatment; and even in those 
houses whose fireplaces have been closed and their chimney 
flues used for the conveyance of furnace pipes the problem 
is not insurmountable, for the chimney-breast may be 
widened with wire lathing and the pipes put within that. 
It is quite safe; it is not as if old-fashioned wooden lathing 
had to be used. And, then, it only needs the centering of 
the fireplace opening and a shifting of the mantelpiece. Of 
course there is some trouble involved in getting the pipes out 
of the flue and placed newly, but the result is so tremendously 
worth while! And we ourselves have done chimney-breast 
widening and shifting and center- 


in Fireplaces 


spacious chimney-breast, with broad hearth in front, and a 
chimney rising through the roof above, the whole structure 
‘resting upon an iron plate, which was bolted to four upright 
iron rods, which in turn were bolted to a heavy timber laid 
flat upon the roof. Clearly we are not alone in believing 
that you may have a fireplace if you wish one, and the 
problem is usually far simpler than MacWhorter’s! 

A neighbor of ours completed only a few weeks ago the 
making of a fireplace in a room that had been without one. 
It was a new house, not dependent on fireplaces, but built 
with four or five of them—and one more was needed! 

It was on the second floor, and therefore the ceiling below 
had to be considered. On the first floor it would have been 
a simpler matter, with only the basement ceiling to think of. 
There was a chimney in the room, and in it was made an 
opening for the fireplace, and enough flooring was cut away 
for the hearth. There being no chimney-breast, and the 
chimney being shallow, brick jambs were built outward, so 
that when all was completed the space for the actual fire 
was some eight inches in the chimney and nine inches in the 
room. A broad hearth was also laid. And to support all 
this new weight two iron bars were built in at an upward 
angle, from the chimney to the front of the hearth, out of 
sight, within the floor thickness; and within the floor space 
there were also half-arched brick. This made absolute 
safety, and the fireplace looks as if it had always been there. 


LTHOUGH caution should be exercised in placing 

weight upon a floor not originally planned for it, there 
should not be overcaution. That a man who would place 
a heavy piano or a filled bookcase upon a floor, or who 
would ask fifty guests to gather there, will be frightened by 
the weight of fireplace adjuncts, is a tribute to the baleful 
reputation of ‘‘a bushel of bricks.” 

Some friends turned their double parlor into one by 
removing the partition and setting in an I-beam to hold the 
floor joists of the room; above. In each room had been an 
unsatisfactory small fireplace in an unsatisfactory small 
chimney. So chimneys and fireplaces were removed, and 
at one end of this new room was built a fine fireplace, open- 
ing from an outside chimney built specially for it. The 
mantel and the tile were white—our friends wanted an all- 
white effect, and the genuine homemaker always and really 
wants what he wants when he wants it, and therefore he 
usually gets it—and in eight years or so the white hearth 
has not materially blackened. 

Fireplaces should be neither too small nor too large, but 
as to this there are no fixed rules. We know of one that has 
a height, as to mantelpiece, of five feet nine in a room of 
eight feet six, but it is so successful in these unusual propor- 
tions as entirely to justify itself. 

As to the size, the proportionate size, of the actual open- 
ing—if you wish the fireplace to draw!—the rule is that the 
sectional area of the opening should be ten times the sec- 
tional area of the flue. If the chimney flue is nine by twelve, 
a sectional area of 108 square inches, the fireplace opening 
should be 1,080, which area would best be obtained for good 
looks and efficiency by making the opening thirty-six inches 

(Continued on page go) 








ing, so that we can speak out of a —— 
personal experience. 

If you are building a house, put 
into it as many fireplaces as you 
can. There cannot be too many! 
You will not use all of them all of 
the time, but you will use all of 
them some of the time, and you 
will get into the way of using some 
particular one pretty much all of 
the time. 

That “‘ MacWhorter would have 
an open fire” is told in the very 
first sentence of a recent book by 
a foremost American novelist. 
But as MacWhorter lived on the 
top floor of a building in New 
York City, he was puzzled how to 
realize his want unless he should 
build a chimney up through all 
the rooms from the cellar or else 
should frankly make his fire in the 
middle of the floor and knock a 
hole in the ceiling for the smoke. 
Whereupon an engineer friend— 
and the author is himself a dis- 
tinguished engineer, which makes 
the story valuable from a practical 
standpoint—planned and built a 


> was no fireplace; only a high-placed stove-pipe hole 














The 


Truth About 
Building 


William Draper Brinckle | 


E are looking for some practical informa- 
tion about building a house for $5,000 
that’s all we can possibly spend.” So 
ran the letter from a young married woman 
in a Middle-Western town. 

Building—yes, that word was underscored, and rightly, 
For time and again one sees published plans for this, 
that, or the other ‘‘$5,000 house,’’ but when one tries to 
build, these $5,000 houses have a most unpleasant trick of 
climbing away up to $6,000, $8,000, or even $10,000! 

Now, listen a moment! You pick ovt a “Design for a 
$5,000 House,” accompanied, let us say, by a most exhaus- 
tive table of costs—so much for brick, so much for painting, 
so much for plumbing—and the total is just $5,000. And, 
very possibly, this is no mere theoretical estimate—the 
house was actually built, and there’s the photograph to 
prove it! But, just the same, when your bids come in you'll 
be asked to pay $8,000 or more, nine chances in ten. You 
naturally start in to abuse the architect who published that 
fictitious estimate and the contractor who gave you such an 
outrageous bid! 

Wait a minute! It’s possible, of course, that both of 
these personages are the sinners you think them; but it’s 
much more likely that both are entirely innocent. Very 
probably the house was built somewhere for $5,000, but 
your local contractor couldn’t possibly build it for less than 
$6,000 or $7,000, even if he were to do it at bare cost, with 
no profit whatever. Just the other day a certain house 
was contracied for at $4,800 less than one hundred miles 


too. 


This is the house 


plumbing, heating, lighting, and an average amount of 
grading, sodding, cement walks, etc. It is based on Phila- 
delphia prices, which are just a little less than in New 
York and materially lower than in Chicago. But in the 
South and Southwest $2 is excessive; and so it goes. 

Now I'll try to describe the things that one gets for this 
$2 per foot. 

The main walls, including the end gables, are built of 
rough, picturesque brick at $13 per thousand; the trim- 
mings, quoins, window heads, and so forth, are brick, too; 
the columns are wood; the front gable is pebble-dashed, and 
the roof is shingled. But the kitchen is all frame, covered 
with pebble-dash, though one might use shingles here 
equally well at a slightly less cost. 


NSIDE we have a good-sized hall, with dining-room and 

living-room on either hand. These should all have a white- 
oak floor, scraped and waxed. Red oak is as good, save 
that the color is somewhat uneven—the cost is a very little 
less. Rift-sawed Georgia pine is often recommended for 
flooring, but it is not much harder than ordinary soft pine 
and soon shows marks and scars. Besides, it darkens up 
rather unpleasantly with age and the cost is very little 
less than red oak. 

Upstairs we have North Carolina pine floors; later on 
we can lay a thin white-oak flooring on these if we choose. 

The second-floor joists are exposed in the ceiling of the 








from Philadelphia, yet that house could not be built in 
Philadelphia for less than $7,500. Wages vary tremen- 
dously in comparatively short distances; so does the cost 
of material; and a very isolated house costs much more to 
build than one near a railroad station. Of course, many 
of these published houses were built (or estimated) “in 
the vicinity of" Philadelphia or Chicago or New York; 
but “vicinity” is a very conveniently elastic word. And 
stress is nearly always laid, you'll notice, on the “extremely 
reasonable price” for which this or that house was built, 
or can be built; that can only mean that the house was 
estimated at less than the average price. 

Now, here’s a house, and here, too, is my table of 
estimates: 


The fist floor has 932 square feet 
The second floor has 792 - si 


The third floor has 396 

; Total 2,120 

Multiply this by $2 

; $4,240 

Add for front porch 300 

od ae as $4,540 
Architect, 6% of $4,540 272 
Lighting fixtures 175 
$4,987 


In getting my areas I 
included all walls and par- 
titions, but I excluded 
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porches, cellars, and un- 
finished portions of the 
attic. Then I took the 
average cost per square foot | 
of a simple suburban } 
house at Philadelphia | 
prices—$2 it is just now— 
and multiplied my area 
by this. Then I added 
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$5,000 


House 


A Practical Article 


first story and cased up to give a beamed effect. In a 
Colonial house such as this one should have white-painted 
woodwork. This is far less costly than “‘natural’’ or hard- 
wood finish, for very knotty, defective stuff can be used and 
covered up with the paint. Besides, carpenters can trim out 
with soft wood in half the time necessary for harder material. 

But notice one thing—nearly all the wirdows, doors, 
cornices, moldings, etc., are ‘‘stock ’’—that is, ready made. 
Now, made-to-order woodwork is very nice, of course, 
but it means an added cost of anywhere from $200 to $400. 
And in Colonial work especially one can find everything 
one needs (save, perhaps, the entrance-door with its side 
lights) in the various catalogues issued by the larger mill- 
work concerns. The interior doors, by the way, are of 
oak; this can be stained up to exactly resemble mahogany. 

In the third story one notices quite a large unfinished 
storage space; over most of this, however, the roof is some- 
what low. Still it can be used to pack away all the miscel- 
laneous rubbish that we save up so carefully. 

Plumbing is a very important matter, and it doesn’t do 
to skimp things here. For instance, one can buy bathtubs 
and other fixtures very cheaply indeed, but they carry 
no guarantee, and usually go all to pieces in a very short 
time. They are known as “competition goods,” and are 
made for the houses that are built to sell. Be very careful 
to see that your fixtures all bear the two-year-guarantee 
label of some reliable concern, and don’t believe your 

plumber when he plausibly persists that these labels were 

there, only he’s just taken them off. 

In the matter of hardware all hinges, key-plates, and 
fittings (save in the kitchen) should be of solid bronze 
or brass. When the hardware arrives test with a magnet, 
and reject every piece that sticks, for it’s nothing but 
plated iron and will rust badly in a very little while. 
Doorknobs, by the way, should be glass; they dre rather 
costly, but are, by all odds, the most satisfactory. 

Vapor heat is the best thing to use in this type of 
house; steam is, of course, entirely out of date, and hot 
water will sometimes freeze and burst things. 


Table of Costs 


(Estimated by a Contractor) 








Brickwork and excavating......... $1,028.25 
ERE Se Per ree ee 555-43 
Cassenter Labor... .....2.cccceee 495.40 
Es <5 hires akaabenqemees 417.92 
ath Si,. aint ca, alee Reems 158.17 
oi ae cid oinidman seeks 245.47 
ele ani Garba eks Ra eet 265.17 
_ Saas Ieee 93-87 
Plumbing... ... Fe bc cca aie epee 252.67 
Heating, steam or hot water........ 423.86 
Electric work..... dah te ian 102.19 
Rough hardware and finish hardware 94.36 
$4,132.76 

Contractor’s profit. 0... sc cccccees 413.20 
$4,545.96 

Architect’s fee, 6%........---ee00- 272.64 
Lighting fixtures... .........ccccees 175.00 
ENCE Pre $4,993.60 


I have included in my estimate full wiring for electric 
light and full gas piping, too. In fact, this house is 
meant to be a thoroughly complete, comfortable, well- 
built home in every par- 
ticular. 








the other items, as you see. 
Now, this “square-foot 
method’’ is by far the most 











accurate and satisfactory; 
for your local builders (if 











they know their business) 
can easily give you the 
proper local cost-factor 
per square foot, and you 
can then, yourself, correct 


and revise the totals I 
have given. Butsuppose | 
I had said ‘$390 for 


brickwork.” That might 
be based on bricks at $6 
per thousand and labor at 
$2.20 per day, whereas 
you may have to pay $15 
and $4.80 for the same 
items. 

My cost- factor of $2 
includes everything— 








UT you'll probably in- 

sist that it’s too small 
—you want more rooms 
and bigger rooms for your 
$5,000. To a certain ex- 
tent we can “cut” the 
house—use frame instead 
of brick, omit the hard- 
wood floors, and so on; 
then, of course, we can 
get a little larger house at 
the same price. We can’t 
work miracles, however; 
¢ we can’t have a $6,000 
house for $5,000. We may 
amuse ourselves with the 
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unfinis bed 
Storage 
Third 
Floor 











notion that somehow we 
are going to work this 
miracle; indeed, most 
prospective builders have 
just such a notion. But 
I’ve never yet seen that no- 
tion come to anything but 











bitter disappointment. 
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The Living-room | 








The Cottage-Bungalow for the Suburbs 


Objections Overcome; Problems Solved 


The Story of How It Was Built in a Massachusetts City and How It Can Be Built Elsewhere 


i architectural work there is, perhaps, nothing harder 
than planning a house to fit a cramped lot. There are 
so many obstacles that lie in the way that it seems almost 
an impossibility to accomplish this task without over- 
crowding. This is more especially so in a location in the 
suburbs, where many houses have been built near by, mak- 
ing it imperative that the house should be most carefully 
designed, that there be no inharmonious note in its con- 
struction. 

It has rested with Mr. George W. Pitman, of Salem, 
Massachusetts, successfully to accomplish this undertaking, 
evolving through careful forethought an artistic bungalow 
amid crowded surroundings in the suburbs of the city. 

The lot on which the bungalow was built is irregular. By 
that I mean it is a deep lot with wider area at the rear than 
at the front and so situated that the house could not be 
built back from the street without encroaching upon the 
garden space, which in this particular case is an important 
adjunct. This cottage-bungalow, which is low and artistic 
in design, is of the slap-dash type. It stands abutting the 
sidewalk, and, while filling the entire lot, gives no appear- 
ance of crowding, as is common with so many of its type. 

The foundation is a stone cellar, seven feet high, with eight- 
inch walls, both walls and floor being cemented. Plenty of 
window space allows for ample ventilation, and during the 
winter months the cellar is used successfully for the storing 
of fruit and vegetables. 

The cost, including heating, lighting, and plumbing, was a 
little under $5,000. 

In considering this it must be taken into account that the 
best of materials were used, so that with cheaper lumber and 
finish the bungalow could be erected for a much smaller sum. 

The frame is of matched spruce boards, interlined with red 
rope paper and laid in Clinton wire lath 
for plastering purposes. The roof, which 


By Mary H. Northend 


blankets, etc. Above is a glassed-in closet for bric-d-brac. 
The room is well lighted with large windows, screened by 
light draperies which soften the stream of sunlight and give 
the right lighting to the interior. 

This living-room, which is the keynote of the house, opens 
into a den especially designed by Mr. Pitman for his own 
comfort and private use. It is a small, compact, well- 
planned room, finished in black walnut with dull-red walls. 
At one side is a let-in closet for a safe, and, above, a small 
half-closet for holding books and papers. 


|S pre of the living-room is the dining-room, and between 
the partitions has been evolved a closet for coats. This 
room is finished in oak, the walls being stained a light green, 
which makes a most effective finish. At one side is a china- 
closet, while over the fireplace has been introduced a closet 
with leaded-glass windows, behind which show attractive 
glass and china. 

The nearness of the kitchen to the dining-room gives it prac- 
tical advaniages to the servantless housekeeper. 

The kitchen has been fitted with step-saving devices 
which make it model in its furnishing. At one side is a 
large kitchen cabinet and between the two windows is a 
chest so arranged that it can be wheeled to any part of 
the room to accommodate the varying phases of housework. 
The plumbing is all open and the heating is by vapor. 

There are two chambers and a bath on the first floor, a 
narrow hallway dividing the sleeping and living portions of 
the house. This shows on one side a large linen-closet, the 
drawers varying in depth to allow for closet space in the 
adjoining room. One of these chambers is the only room 
in the house which is papered. It has a conventional 
design with rosebud border. 


In the upper story the slope of the eaves, while it makes 
attractive rooms, necessitates careful consideration in the 
selection of furnishings. In one of them an alcove has been 
introduced, making a place for the bed without disturbing 
the shape of the room. Opposite this room is the sewing- 
room, while the entire front is used for a lounging-room, 
being fitted up with swing, hammock, and comfortable 
chairs. The hammock, if desired, can be easily moved to 
the porch, which may be used for a sleeping-porch. 

The house shows careful thought and planning in each and 
every detail. It presents a design attractive to any house- 
keeper on account of its many unique and convenient 
features. 

Principally to be considered among these features are its 
many closets. In the planning of this house over a year 
was spent consulting plans, changing rooms, letting in a 
closet here and another there, utilizing waste places through 
the introduction of odd little nooks and corners, so that 
there is really not an inch of unused space in the whole house. 

Another feature of the house is the lighting. Very care- 
fully designed fixtures are placed in the center of the beamed 
ceilings, most of them being of Arts and Crafts design. 
They are so placed as to distribute an even illumination all 
over the room, while they are supplemented by side fixtures 
which are made to follow the exact pattern of those inserted 
in the ceilings. 


T= height of the rooms has also been carefully con- 
sidered in the construction, and for a bungalow the 
apartments are unusually spacious and airy. A good circu- 
lation of air is always obtained, through the placing of long 
windows, which are another aid toward this effect. Then, 
the position of the doors is such that they open opposite 

each other, aiding the system of ventila- 

tion. The compact character of this 





is a pitch, has been made fireproof and cool 
in the interior through the usc of asbestos 
white top, all the seams being matched 
and then covered with cypress. Across 
the front of the house extends a two-story 
veranda; the lower part, which is of ce- 
ment, shows square columns ten inches 
through. These support the floor of the 
upper veranda, which is used as a sleeping- 
porch, and the whole effect gives a har- 
mony which is most attractive. 

The prominent features of this house are 
us design—all the rooms being square—its 
wall-board finish, which keeps out the cold 
and the heat, its space-saving devices, and 
the fact that only one room is papered. 

The entrance door gives into a narrow 
vestibule which is lined-with wall-board 
and painted yellow, and the vestibule opens 
into the large living-room. This is finished 
in tones of Dutch blue, the lighter being 
used as a frieze. Like all other rooms on 
the entrance floor, the living-room shows 
a beamed ceiling. Each ceiling, however, 
is unlike the others, being of different de- 
signs made by the owner. 

The central feature of the living-room is 
a large brick fireplace, at one side of which, 
at the rear, is a built-in seat which occu- 
pies half the space between partitions. 
This is upholstered with springs and un- 
derneath is a wooden cover which lifts 
ap to allow for the storage of curtains, 





Front Elevation 


house has been its appealing quality; each 
room is complete in itself, showing a care- 
ful taste and judgment which proclaims 
the attention given to details in its plan- 
ning. It may well be called a type of 
what can be done to make an ideal cottage- 
bungalow for a suburban home. 

A detailed estimate of the cost of the 
cottage follows: 


re $1,187.00 
Foundation and basement... . 530.00 
Carpentry and mill work..... 1,108.00 
yg. 227.50 
INI oh lac trere sehen 260.00 
PACING WOTK. 6 oc s sini eecwns 160.00 
SINS sored ocs el 5 stow pt 70.00 
RN a tasg aiid sastocnts uch sintatats 260.00 
Ce ee eee ee 250.00 
DN agro ous anda bt Sabecats 300.00 
CER hiocicas tien ghasees 450.00 

$4,802.50 


The fresh-air movement which has been 
sO prominent in the designing of this 
bungalow is fully carried out through the 
introduction of the out-of-doors sleeping- 
porch. This is entered through long 
French windows in the den, making it 
accessible in the heated season. For 
those who do not care for outdoor sleeping 
in the winter the same idea may be carried 
wale (Continued on next page) 
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Town Beautiful a Dream no Longer 


The Wonderful Work of Organized Women in Many States 


|" is safe to 
that town - im- 
provement 

ciations would 
few and far ~be- 
tween were it not 
for the women who 
give them birth 
and energize them 
into the doing of 
things worth while. 
Indeed, the whole 
movement was be- 
gun by women 
when, some twenty 
years ago, condi- 
tions at  Stock- 
bridge, Massachu- 
setts, provoked cer- 


say 


“aSsO0- 


be 





tain ladies of the 
town to concerted 
and effective ac- 
tion. From that 


day to this aggressive improvement associa- 
tions composed of women—often women from 
widely different walks in life—have been at 
work transforming the physical appearances of, 
as well as bettering moral conditions in, towns 
and villages all over the land. 

When they have not been able to bring 
about needed changes by their unaided efforts 
they have stimulated the men to action. In 
some towns they have shown a degree of 
initiative and resourcefulness which has been 
really startling. Occasionally they have trod- 
den, metaphorically, on the toes of real-estate 
owners whese public consciences have been 
stifled by their bank balances. They have run 
afoul of politicians whose respect for female 
intellect and energy has been wonderfully in- 
creased. They have even clashed with big 
business, so called, and emerged from the fray 
not entirely without credit. 

And yet woman’s work in civic improvement 
has just begun. There is 
hardly a town where some 
nuisance, for example, does not 
exist which might be abolished 
through united effort on the 
part of the town’s public- 
spirited women. Perhaps there 
are eyesores in the shape of 
billboards, gaudy with many 
colors, which obtrude them- 
selves rudely into a beautiful 
landscape. Such a situation 
existed in a Wisconsin town and 
the members of the Ladies’ Im- 
provement Association wrote 
to the manufacturer who was 
the chief offender. The letter 
was ignored. Then they wrote 
again to the effect that certain 
goods would cease to find their 
way into their kitchens unless 
the signs came down. That 
letter brought immediate re- 
sults. In the same town the 
association cleaned up and 
beautified the river banks. 


LL towns are judged, to 

a large extent, by their 
streets. If they are clean and 
well-kept, if there are boxes for 
refuse on the corners, if there 
are attractive fountains and ar- 
tistic lighting standards, and if 
the names of the streets appear 
on signs at all the corners, the 
town will be well spoken of by 
all who visit it. 

The simple problem of keep- 
ing the streets clean came up 
in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, a 
few years ago and the ladies of 
the Civie Club helped solve it. 
They began by providing inex- 
pensive but convenient recep- 
tacles for trash. Then they 
raised funds to hire a uniformed 
street -cleaner to work for a 
month on one city block. That 
was purely an experimental ob- 
ject lesson, but as a direct re- 
sult thirty miles of paved 
streets in that city are now 
cleaned by “white wings,” and 
the city pays the bills. The 
ladies convinced the taxpayers 
by demonstration of the value 
of the plan, and the city fathers fell into line. 

An improvement association can hardly be 
too active in behalf of fountains, monuments, 
and lighting standards which conform to the 
canons of good taste. And what a world of 
improvement can be made in this respect 
alone! Foreign tourists ridicule the streets of 
American towns. They laugh at our crudeness 
and lack of artistic sense. Really, they can’t 
be blamed. Most of the streets in our towns 
are furnished in a signally hit-or-miss fashion. 
The city street is just as bad, as a rule, although 
the appointment of art commissions has 
brought about a better condition of things in 
some municipalities. 


By Arthur I. Blessing 


It is a great mistake for a town to accept 
any sort of monument or memorial which some 
distinguished citizen with more cash than 
culture may desire to present. Everywhere 
cast-iron atrocities are to be seen which shame 
the American who has developed even a rudi- 
mentary sense of the fitness of things. 

Probably the only way in which the streets 
of a town may be kept clear of furnishings 
which have no artistic right there is by having 
an art commission to pass on all proposed 
designs. This plan is now receiving consider- 
able attention and the women of a community 
are able to do much to advance the project by 
expressing their organized approval. Such a 
commission is expected to serve without pay 
and to be made up of the three men or women 
in the community best qualified for the place. 
Here is a work for women’s organizations. 


OMETIMES the only way in which street 
fountains can be secured at all is through the 
efforts of a local improvement association. In 
such case a simple fountain of concrete is often 
the best. It need not cost over fifty dollars 
and should invariably be of the bubbling va- 
riety, doing away with unsanitary drinking- 
cups. It should be high enough so that adults 
need not bend themselves double in order to 
bring their mouths in contact with the jet, but 
there should be a step at one side in order that 
children may also enjoy the cooling draught. 
The amount of progressive work which an 
organization of women can accomplish is 
almost unlimited. There is sometimes danger, 
though, that the city authorities will sit back, 
as it were, and allow the women to do all that 
is done to make the town a better place to live 
in. For that reason it usually is better, to 
bring pressure to bear on the city fathers in 
order to have improvements made through the 
regular channels rather than to raise the money 
by other means. 
It is not a bad plan for women to dabble in 





\ beautiful and practical bubbling fountain 


politics a little. The time is coming when 
knowledge secured in this way will prove of 
value. A well-organized body of women, work- 
ing under wise direction, is able to do much to 
bring about the election of men pledged to 
civic-improvement work of a specific nature. 
How many politicians of the ordinary sort have 
any conception of what town planning means! 
And yet this is an important matter in every 
village which expects to grow. Many a large 
city now recognizes with regret that it should 
have planned years. ago for natural expansion 
along definite lines instead of, like Topsy, just 
growing. It is for the women of a town to 
arouse interest in this matter. There is no 





better line of study for a woman’s club than 
that which relates to the proper development 
of towns and cities. 

Some years ago Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
which had long prided itself on its aristocratic 
atmosphere, received rather a rude awakening 
at the hands of a town-improvement associa- 
tion composed of women who were not afraid 
to prick the bubble of the town’s smug self- 
complacency. Then came years of effort on 
the part of the women to secure the reforms 
and changes which were needed, but in the end 
a thorough house-cleaning was brought about. 

The women demanded an ordinance to pro- 
hibit expectorating on the sidewalks and were 
laughed at. “‘The idea,” exclaimed the town 
fathers, “‘of telling a man where he shall or 
shall not spit.” But three years later the 
ordinance was passed. 

The streets were dusty and dirty. The 
latter condition was remedied by the purchase 
of waste-paper receptacles, which were placed 
at convenient locations, and by earnest appeals 
to the self-respect of the citizens. To keep 
down the dust the ladies bought a street 
sprinkler, which has been in operation for 
several years, the expense being borne by the 
women of the improvement association. 

The women then turned their attention to 
the public market, where more sanitary condi- 
tions were secured. The water company was 
induced to extend its service in a way which 
would benefit the residents of the poorer sec- 
tions. Public lectures were given and a sav- 
ings fund established, which, after four years, 
was gladly taken over by one of the local banks. 

Many other things did these Carlisle women 
accomplish before they made the little city the 
well-kept community which it is to-day. They 
worked hard for years. They were weil 
organized, they had efficient leadership, and 
they knew just what they wanted. The rest 
was a matter of carefully laid plans hammered 
through to execution. 

In Mankato, Minnesota, a 
—  woman’s league has_ brought 
about little less than a revolu- 
tion in local conditions. Most 
important of their victories has 
been the fixing of a new standard 
of cleanliness and service on the 
part of the stores. The cam- 
paign which brought this result 
about was somewhat unique. 
Inspectors were sent to the 
grocery stores, the butcher 
shops, and the bakehouses. 
When these inspectors had re- 
ported a list was published of 
the stores which had been in- 
spected and the names given 
of those which had conformed 
to certain simple rules of sanita- 
tion which the ladies had laid 
down. Now there were many 
stores the names of which did 
not appear, for the reason that 
the proprietors did not purpose, 
as they said, to have their busi- 
ness methods dictated by a lot 
of women who just naturally 
didn’t know anything about 
business, anyway. 


FEW days after the list 
was published these stores 
began to find trade getting dull. 
Their customers were going 
to the stores which the women 
had put on their “white” list. 
Most of them then made all 
haste to clean up so that they, 
too, might find a place on this 
list, which had suddenly as- 
sumed wonderful importance. 
Food was put under glass, paint 
and varnish brushes were put 
into commission, windows were 
washed, and new windows in- 
| stalled. Occasionally the ladies 
suggested changes. in the ar- 
| rangement of stores, which were 
agreed to. At times appeal had 
| to be made to a landlord in the 
| interest of his tenant in order to 
| have needed alterations made. 
| Only a few weeks elapsed before 
|. the stores presented a remark- 
| ably changed appearance, all 
due to beneficent interference. 
But the work of the league 
did not stop here. Streets were cleaned, the 
fly and mosquito nuisance abated, children’s 
playgrounds established, and the owners of 
homes encouraged to plant trees and shrubbery 
and so to make their grounds neat and attrac- 
tive. Also an annual “clean-up” day was 
established, a feature to be commended to 
women’s clubs everywhere. A clean com- 
munity is the first result to strive for. To 
make a town clean physically is to go far 
toward making it clean morally. A day should 
be set apart officially and the date announced 
several weeks ahead. Citizens and house- 
holders should be urged to remove the rubbish 
(Continued on page 83) 

















Cottage-Bungalow 


(Continued from page 79) 


out by leaving these doors open and so hav- 
ing a full circulation of air. 

The front elevation and the two photo- 
graphs of interior give an accurate idea of 
the appearance of the cottage-bungalow, both 
inside and out. The table of costs has been 
compiled with care. The plans of first and 
second floors of the cottage-bungalow are 
given below. 
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Glory of Opportunity 
(Continued from page 64) 


I was so thrilled that I could scarcely stand 
up. 
Now followed the introduction to one author 
after another. I kept “Hamlet” and other 
books open alongside of the ironing-board and 
washtubs down cellar; the work was always 
done on time; the books helped to connect the 
humdrum things with the big things, both of 
which gave color and value to life. 

I was preparing my chemistry lesson one 
day during the study period when the princi- 
pal called me to the office. 

. “What in the world does he want?” I said 
to myself. I knew of nothing I had done for 
which I should go to the office. 

“What was your average in Chicago?” he 
began. 

““Somewhere above ninety—I don’t know 
just how much.” 

**All right. Please bring your marks to- 
morrow.” j 

I did, and the following day I was called 
back to see him. He put his hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Do you know that you have the highest 
mark in the whole class?” 

Dazed, I returned to my room. There were 
over two hundred in the class, and that I, a 
foreigner doing housework and finishing half 
a year short, should have received the highest 
mark seemed incredible. I rushed down the 
street and in through the door at the Geoffreys. 

Mr. Goeffrey, wheeling around in his chair, 
looked at me in amazement, and then quoted 
from his favorite author: 

“Lord, we know what we are, but know not 
what we may be.” 

(Continued next month) 

















Up-to-Dateness in 


HE modern kitchen is the household 
laboratory. As such it requires the best 
scientific equipment. Since our colleges have 
dignified the profession of cooking to the point 
of conferring degrees in domestic science, it is 
distinctly the agreeable duty of the housewife 
to make her kitchen a workroom worthy the 
important work done there. 
The expression “well equipped” as applied 
to the kitchen, has a broad meaning, for, side 





the Kitchen Saves Time and Labor 


Old as Well as New Principles are Involved 


By Jane Calhoun 


of strength. Moreover, no finish has yet been 
discovered that will withstand wear, steam, 
and grease without constant renewal. From 
all sides we hear the advice—‘“‘tiles or lino- 
leum.” 

The best quality of linoleum will wear ten 
years. It should be swept with a soft brush 
and wiped with lukewarm water and kerosene. 
Scrubbing with hot water and soap is forbidden, 
if we are to keep it its allotted time. Mats 





For superlative cleanliness the first requirements are sunlight and air 


by side with the scientific import of cooking 
has developed a fitting appreciation of the 
convenience and comfort of the cook. It is 
important, as our husbands have learned from 
business experience, from the commercial 
standpoint alone to save the strength and time 
of the worker. The easier the work is made 
the more she can accomplish, and, if she is 


| conscientious, the better it will be done. 


cee 


Consequently, money spent on the workroom 
and its equipment is money saved. 

The perfect kitchen must be planned, con- 
structed, arranged, and equipped with several 
important points in mind: 
first, the possibility of super- 
lative cleanliness; second, 
utility and convenience; 
third, comfort; and, fourth, 
beauty—all with due regard 
for the economy of time, 
strength, and money in their 
maintenance. 


froR superlative cleanliness 
the first requirements are 
sunlight and air. A dark 
kitchen invites dirt and ver- 
min. Sunshine is as neces- 
sary for the pots and pans as 
for the artistic temperament 
of the cook. Windows on 
two sides extending to the 
ceiling give best ventilation. 

To keep odors and noise 
from the dining-room it is 
well to have at least a small 
service pantry between with 
swinging doors. A hood over 
the range with a vent into the 
chimney helps to carry off the 
odors. 

Cleanliness requires that 
every part of the room shall 
be washable, that colors shall 
be light, with no effort to con- 
ceal dirt, that surfaces shall 
be smooth without cracks or 
crevices, and that there shall 
be no dark corners or closets. 

Few of us can hope for 
tiled walls and floor—the 
ideal laboratory surroundings 
—but there are some very 
good _ substitutes. Water- 
proof oil paint makes an ex- 
cellent finish for the walls, and 
white enamel paint for the 
standing finish. We can no 
longer deceive ourselves with 
the sophistry that dark paint 
is not dirty because it does 
not show dirt. 

The floor is a difficult prob- 
lem. The simplest solution is soft wood, 
smoothly finished, covered with linoleum ce- 
mented into place. Tiles wear longer, but are 
hard on the feet. Any kind of an uncovered 
wooden floor, whether of hard or soft wood, 
demands constant scrubbing, at a criminal cost 


There is a great beauty in 


made of small squares of it and bound, for the 
places where the wear is greatest, are better 
than rugs that kick up persistently and 
collect dirt. 

The utility and convenience of the kitchen 
depend largely upon its size. The old-fash- 
ioned housewife will be loath to admit the 
modern conclusion that the small kitchen is 
the ideal one, rather than the dear, rambling 
old room of our childhood, redolent of “sugar, 
spice, and all things nice.” But those long 
distances between sink, stove, and pantry 
speak for themselves. 








The ideal kitchen is just large enough to 
contain the most perfect equipment for work, 
with sufficient space for the cook to move 
around. That means from 12x12 to 14x14 feet, 
and presupposes a service pantry for dishes, a 
storeroom for groceries in the bulk, and pos- 


shining cleanliness unadorned 


sibly, although not necessarily, a working- 
pantry. 

The sink, preferably of porcelain or white 
enamel, with a slanting drain board on each 
side, should be placed under or near a window 
and should be the correct height for the cook. 
If there is a wire mat in the bottom the break- 
age of dishes will be reduced to a minimum. 
A short shelf over it and plenty of hooks for 
everything used at the sink will add greatly 
to its convenience. If the slide into the 
service pantry can be placed within easy reach 
many steps may be saved. A “tray wagon” 
for dishes is a convenient substitute. 

Drawers under the drain boards may con- 
tain the kitchen linen. 

Both a gas and a coal range are now consid- 
ered a necessity. Soon we will add an electric 
range to the collection, as we have recently 
the fireless cooker. Any range should be 
placed in good light, with space on three sides 
for the cook. Over it and beside it should be 
shelves and hooks containing all the needed 
implements for work over the stove—matches, 
holders, a clock, pots, pans, spoons, salt and 
pepper shakers, etc. A bottle containing soda 
water for soaking cooking-dishes saves time 
and trouble in dish-washing and is sure of 
being used if convenient. 


Pots and pans can hang from hooks under 

shelves. If they are of enamel ware they 
are quite ornamental. Those who are afraid of 
dust may have a set of shelves like an open 
bookcase protected by a white window shade. 

The best refrigerator is porcelain, glass, 
or enamel lined. Beware of zinc and wood. 
White enamel paint inside an old zine or 
wood lined refrigerator helps until a new one 
may be bought. It should be placed within 
easy reach of the work-table or pantry, but not 
near the stove. The ideal place for it is in an 
alcove with an outside opening into the icebox, 
so that the iceman need not ruffle the temper 
of the cook by carrying his dripping burden 
across her clean floor. 

It is well to remember the usefulness and 
economy of a screened cold-air box built out- 
side a north window as an adjunct of and in the 
winter as a substitute for the refrigerator. It 
is at all times, the best place for cooked foods. 

Our next consideration is of the work-table 
or cabinet, conveniently placed, of course. The 
table may have a zinc or marble top, bins 
underneath for flour and sugar, a concealed 
kneading-board, a generous amount of drawer 
space for the implements of war, and, above it 
or near it, shelves and hooks for all the dishes 
and materials required, the shelves covered 
with white oil-cloth and the materials in glass 
jars or enameled cans. 

The cabinet, if one may 
luxuriously indulge in one, 
will have added shelf and 
drawer space,with fascinating 
cupboards so that the addi- 
ditional shelves near by may. 
not be necessary. There must 
be space for a reminder slate 
and a shelf for cook-books, if 
the equipment is to be 
complete. 

The best and quickest work 
demands all the new labor- 
saving implements—a bread- 
mixer, cake- mixer, meat- 
grinder, ete. Aluminun 
dishes are still a luxury, but 
the best enamel and agate are 
excellent. Cheap cooking- 
dishes are a poor economy. 


VERY cook needs a few 

minutes’ rest while the fire 
works. For that she should 
have a comfortable white 
rocking-chair near a window, 
and a table for a book or 
magazine. If the kitchen is 
her only sitting-room, one cor- 
ner or end of it should be 
made attractive with an extra 
chair for a friend, and a table 
for a reading-lamp, her sew- 
ing-basket, and books. 

There is a great beauty in 
shining cleanliness unadorned, 
but that beauty can be in- 
creased if a little thought is 
given to color. Light gray- 
green walls, white woodwork, 
a green-and-white linoleum, 
white enamel dishes, green- 
and-white gingham curtains, 
and rows of bright geraniums 
in the windows would cheer 
any cook’s weary soul. 

The best linoleum costs 
$1.40 a yard, with an ad- 
ditional ten cents a yard 
for laying. A refrigerator, perfect in con- 
struction, with a porcelain-enamel lining, wire 
shelves, and outer case of oak, costs $42. A 
kitchen work-cabinet costs $15, and a table 
with a zinc top, $4.50. A bread-mixer costs 
$2, a cake-maker $1.75, a meat-chopper $1.25. 











At Your Service 
Instantly 
The New Food-Drink 


Instant 
Postum 


Requires No Boiling. 


Those who have tried this 
new table beverage are en- 


thusiastic about it. 


There are many reasons 
that pleased people give us, 
and here are some: 


“Tt has a rich flavour that we 
have been unable to get out of 
coffee altho we have tried several 


brands.” 


‘Instant Postum has broken us 
of the coffee habit. 8 days after 
leaving off coffee | feel infinitely 
better— but what an appetite.” 





“Tt has relieved me of nervous 
headache and gas which I suffered 
with when drinking coffee.” 


“T like it because I can fix it 
myself in a few minutes. If I use 
coffee I can’t sleep. I slept so 
well last night after using !nstant 
Postum.” 


“We find it better and more 
healthful than coffee.” 


You can please yourself 
with this wholesome, health- 
ful hot drink by ordering a 
tin from your grocer. 


100-cup tin, 50c. 
50-cup tin, 30c. 


Or if you desire to try 
before buying send us a 
2c stamp (for postage) 
and let us send you a 
5-cup sample tin free. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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| The Fun of Having a Playhouse 


ID it ever occur to you what a wonderful 

amount of solid pleasure your small 
daughter—or small son, for that matter 
could find in a simple little playhouse? It 
needn’t be an expensive affair. Probably $35 
would be the outside cost of such a playhouse 
even if you paid a carpenter to do the work. 

And, even more important still, it needn’t 
be ugly. By giving just a little thought one 
can have a most attractive little place instead 
of the crude, pigpen sort of things that one too 
often sees. 

Now, if you have any skill at tools you can 
easily build this playhouse yourself. First, 
you must very obviously order your material. 

Choose the back porch or some equally 
large, level place for your workshop. First 
lay out one end of the playhouse, making it 
8 feet wide, 6 feet 3 inches high in the center, 
and $ feet 10 inches high at either side. Across 
the bottom is nailed an 8-foot length of 2x 4 
inches; at the top, two slanting pieces of 
2x S3inches. Beaded boards run up and down. 
You will find it rather easier to build the whole 
end solid and then cut out the windows and 
door with a keyhole saw. 

The doorway is just 1 inch narrower and 
14 inch lower than the door. The windows 
are 2 inches smaller then the sash each way. 

Now nail the window sash in place on the 
outside of the front. The windows aren’t meant 
to open, yor know. ‘Then make a little head 
and sill at top and bottom with strips of wood. 
A similar head goes above the doorway; and 
down each side run pieces just a little wider, 





Here is all that’s necessary : 


| 220 square feet of §-inch beaded boards, in 12-foot lengths 


40 square feet of flooring 


3 boards 6” x 1%”, 7 ft. long 
2 pieces 2” x 3’’, 10 ft. long 


1 piece 2” x 4”, 16 ft. long 


Two 4’-6” x 1’-6” cupboard doors . . . ..... 
Four 4-light rim sash, glazed with 8” x10”. . . . 
3 pounds nails, mixed twopenny and threepenny . . 


2 pounds nails, sixpenny 

2 pounds nails, eightpenny . 
2 small rim door locks 
4hinges...... 


1 gallon of white paint 


400 shingles 6” x 18”, dipped in dark green stain . . 


By William Draper Brinckle 


about 2 inches, and the exact thickness of the 
door. This makes a regular frame for the 
door to fit into. 

Now build the other end exactly like the 
first in all respects; set the two up on the 
porch, just 4 feet apart, and brace them so, 
all square and true, while you nail down the 
flooring. Then put on the sides, of beaded 
boards. You should run these horizontally, 
however, instead of upright like the ends. 
The 6 x 11-inch pieces, 7 feet long, are meant 
for brackets. Nail one of them at the top of 
either side, and set the third as the ridge- 
pole, notching down into the ends for it. 

Please notice, however, that these brackets 
are meant to have a much greater projection at 
the front—about 2 feet, we'll say, to 1 foot in 
the rear. The ends of these brackets may be 
sawed into some very simple pattern, as I have 
indicated. 

Now we’re ready for the roof. This is made 
of 6-foot lengths of beaded boards running 
from the ridge out to the eaves. Try to 
get a fairly neat job at the ridge, else you may 
have leaks. Next we cover this roof with 
shingles; let them show 6 inches “to the 
weather”—that is, the courses are spaced 6 
inches apart. 

The sides and ends are shingled, too; only 
here the shingles are 9 inches to the weather, 
instead of 6. 

Now hang your doors, put on the locks, and 
give all outside work (save only the shingles) 
three coats of white paint. Your house is 
done. 


$7.70 
1.20 
ne & » @ & 4 4 
.30 
38 
6.00 
1.80 
1.60 
12 


. . . . . . . 


(These prices are approximate) 
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build it 











yourself 
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School Lunches for Cold Days 


By Rosamond Lampman 


VERY mother with a brood of school-chil- 
dren about her knows the vagaries of 

childish appetites during the cold weather, 
and the problem of furnishing just the right 
food combinations to keep the little bodies 
well nourished at this trying time of the year. 
To maintain the proper standard of growth 
and development so necessary to children, as 
well as an extra supply of bodily heat to re- 
sist the freezing weather, requires thoughtful 
care in the selecting of the right quantity and 
quality of food for the school lunch. Through 
lack of wisdom in this direction, or careless 
methods, too often is laid the foundation for 
future weaknesses and even disease. 

Children living near the school, or dismissed 
at noon for the day, are able to have their hot 
midday meal at home; but the little one re- 
maining for the afternoon session, who, owing 
to distance, or for other reasons, cannot go 
home at noon-time, must carry the inevitable 
cold lunch with him in the morning. In some 
of our city schools simple nourishing dishes 
are furnished at a small cost to pupils, and 
the child hungry at recess-time can get a sub- 
stantial sandwich and a glass of milk, instead 
of running to the corner bakery for doughnuts 
and cake. Or he may have a cup of hot cocoa 
and a bowl of nourishing soup to complete 
the cold noon lunch; making the little meal 
both appetizing and more easily digested. 

Unhappily these convenient lunch-rooms 
are not yet established in many schools, even 
in the larger cities, and there are seldom 
facilities for warming milk, making a cup of 
cocoa, or obtaining 


metal collapsible ones, or those of aluminum, 
can be provided at a small cost. 

Paper plates and napkins are dainty ac- 
cessories, and a few cents will provide you 
with several hundred; those decorated with 
odd figures of children and animals are al- 
ways more interesting to little folks than the 
plain white ones. One or two pretty napkins, 
with a little paper plate to match placed on 
top, makes a charming finish to the neatly 
packed lunch. 

Whatever goes into the lunch-basket should 
be wholesome and nutritious. The mother 
should bear in mind that cold days call for 
foods rich in material which will supply heat, 
and a certain amount of hearty food is more 
necessary then than in warm weather. Sand- 
wiches made from graham, whole-wheat and 
brown bread, with fillings of any tender, well- 
cooked meat except pork, are best. The meat 
should be either thinly sliced or put through 
the food-chopper and moistened with gravy, 
melted butter, or cream, to keep it from being 
too dry. Eggs cooked twenty minutes just 
below the boiling-point, then chopped fine and 
mixed with a little cream sauce or salad dress- 
ing, or a bit of flaked whitefish seasoned with 
its sauce, makes appetizing and nourishing 
sandwich fillings. Cream or grated American 
cheese made smooth with cream or salad 
dressing, or a few baked beans mashed to a 
paste, with a dash of tomato catsup added, 
are other substantial standbys. 

Nuts are nourishing, and there is nothing a 
child likes better for his lunch than one 

or two generous 





a cup of hot water 
in the average school- 
room heated by 
modern methods. A 
small Thermos bot- 
tle, or one of the 
aluminum hot-water 
bottles, in which li- | 
quids will keep hot 
for several hours, 
solves this problem. 
They are not ex- 
pensive, and are a 
most convenient and 
practical addition to 


the lunch - basket; 
no matter how cold 
the day may be, 
the child can de- 


pend on his cup of 
hot milk, cocoa, or 


broth. 
The lunch a child 
carries to school | 


should be attractive 
and carefully packed. 
There is a certain | 
pride as well as 
envy in little hearts, even over so small a 
matter as the manner in which a lunch is put 
up, and the daintily packed lunch will often 
add as much enjoyment to the over-sensitive, 
fastidious child as the goodies it contains. 
The lunch box or basket, too, calls for special 
attention. Some children, little boys especial- 
ly, prefer the tin folding box, or the collapsible 
papier-mfché one that looks like a camera. 
These take but little space when empty, and 
can be stored away in the book-bag with books 
and other school-boy indispensables. The 
pretty Japanese lunch- basket, with handles 
and closely fitting cover, though not as handy 
in some ways as the folding box, is more com- 
modious and universally used. Whether it 
be box or basket, however, it should be venti- 
lated by means of small openings at the top 
or sides, and when not in use it should be 
thoroughly aired. 

Paraffin paper costs but a few cents a pound, 
and there is nothing better for keeping dainty 
and well flavored the different articles that 
constitute the lunch. For articles too soft 
to be carried in any other way, small jars, 
either of glass or porcelain, with tight-fitting 
covers, are excellent; discarded cold-cream 
jars, when thoroughly cleansed by boiling, 
are very satisfactory for this purpose. Each 
child should have his own drinking- cup. 
Paper ones are easy to carry and sanitary; 
but if these are not readily obtainable, the little 











Sandwiches should be varied in shape as in contents 





Ginger cookies 


‘other edibles. 


sandwiches spread 
with good peanut 
butter. Then there 
are salad sandwiches. 
These may be made 
of finely chopped 
celery, lettuce leaves, 
cress, or chopped 
olives combined with 
any good salad dress- 
ing with oil in it; 
though not as hearty 
as those with meat 
and other fillings, 
these are nutritious 
and tasty. Last, but 
not least, come the 
sweet sandwiches 
with fillings of jam, 
jelly, marmalade, or 
shaved maple sugar, 
which may be used 
in lieu of cake. 

In making sand- 

wiches the bread 
| used should not be 
m= less than twenty-four 
hours old; it must be 
thinly sliced, and the hard crusts should be 
removed. Children tire of sameness, and any- 
thing a little unusual is sure to be hailed with 
delight. Sandwiches cut in fancy shapes are 
always pleasing, and will often tempt a little 
appetite that needs coaxing when ordinary 
ones would not. 

While sweet sandwiches take the place of 
cake very nicely, there should be variety in 
sweets as well as in the more substantial 
things. A plain cake, or simple water sponge- 
cake or gingerbread, is wholesome and easily 
digested. One good recipe is capable of many 
transformations; for instance, a gingerbread 
dough may have a cupful of broken walnut 
meats added, then be baked in a sheet, and 
creased into squares while warm. 

For another variety beat the whites of two 
eggs stiff and dry,then add gradually two- 
thirds of a cupful of powdered sugar and a few 
drops of vanilla. Spread each cake with cur- 
rant jelly, then pile a spoonful of the meringue 
on top, and sprinkle with shredded cocoanut 
or chopped almonds. P 

Fresh fruit is indispensable, and no lunch 
is quite complete without some. Owing 
to the strong permeating flavors the fruit 
should not be packed in the lunch-basket with 
When this cannot be avoided, 





wrap it in paraffin paper and place in the 
basket first. 
value, too. 


Dried fruits have a dietetic 












































‘The Town Beautiful 


[ (Continued from page E80) 
from their cellars and their attics, as well as 
from their back yards, and to have it ready for 
the wagons that should be sent with a special 
corps of collectors to cart it away. Every 
town ought to have its annual “clean-up” day 
and organized women can easily bring it about. 

One of the best means of awakening a town 
or to arouse the pride of private citizens is to 
make photographs of unsightly objects and 
hadly kept streets and grounds. These pic- 
tures may be published in the local paper if 
the editor is willing to co-operate and is not 
| afraid. A leading paper in a Southern city 

published pictures of this sort regularly for 
| months and brought about a wonderful change 
| in local conditions. 

If the papers are not willing to assist the 
ladies, lantern slides may be made of the 
various subjects and exhibited at public lec- 
tures. There will be no difficulty in getting 
| people to attend the lectures if the speaker is, 
| to borrow a bit of masculine slang, a “live 
wire.” This plan has been extremely effective 
in a number of instances. To be properly im- 
pressive such pictures should be made with 
the camera close to the object or view. = 

Many an individual whose grounds are a dis- 
grace or whose rental property is an eye- 
sore may be made to experience a change of 











An ornamental sign 


heart by showing him a picture of this kind 
and suggesting that it would not be to his 
credit to have it published. An organization 
of earnest women, working in an entirely im- 
personal way, is able to bring about a remark- 
able transformation in the general appearance 
of its community by such means. There may 
be some resentment at first, but in the end the 
community will not withhold its praise. And 
certainly a woman’s organization which de- 
votes itself to work of this kind is doing some- 
thing decidedly worth while. 


New Housekeeping 


(Continued from page 76) 

and delude the public. There are some stores 
which offer these inducements in print, but 
when one reaches the place she finds the goods 
not worth even the low price at which they are 
offered. But there are many other stores 
| which are able to offer goods at less price, 
because of their facilities in buying. In 
Buffalo a few weeks ago I visited two stores 
on opposite corners of the same street and 
found two scales of prices for the same grade 
of goods. In fact in the cheaper-priced store 
I found four delicious grapefruit for twenty- 
five cents and in the other four inferior ones 
for that price. The canned goods in each 
place came from the same packers. I sought 
information at once, and was told that the 
cheaper store belonged to a chain of ten, all in 
different parts of the city. Where the store 
across the way bought three boxes of grapefruit 
at wholesale this store had the advantage of buy- 
ing thirty boxes at once. They could buy their 
fruits and vegetables at auction in the whole- 
sale market, and the quantity purchased insured 
a low price. Moreover, the opposite store had 
not alone to pay more for its goods, but rela- 
| tively more to get those goods to the pur- 

chaser. And still will the friend with whom I 
| was staying go to the higher-priced place, and 
why? Because they know her there; because 
when she comes in some one comes forward at 
once to attend to her wants; because they will 
seemingly pick out goods for her; and because 
she can market by telephone—a necessity in 
her case very frequently. But my Mrs Home- 
made was now in the place where she must 
market with the end in view of not being 
pleased by polite attention and the gratifying 
thing of being known, but in order to make 
both ends meet. And while we all desire 
| courtesy and fair treatment, the main thing 

is to find good food supplies within our means. 
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The Boy’s Cnne Room 


By Martha Cutler 


BOY’S room means to him principally a 
place where he can keep things and do 
things. It is his experiment station. If he is 
not allowed to keep any of his tools or make his 
experiments there his room means to him 
nothing but a place where time must be 
wasted upon those objectionable duties— 
sleeping, keeping clean, and dressing. As he 
hates the duties, he will hate the room unless 
it is made a center for pleasurable occupations 
as well. 
Of course he will make dirt and wear out the 


| hardiest of furniture in 


time, especially if it is 
not adapted to his needs, 
but he can be taught 
care and neatness. If 
the requirements are not 
too stringent, with due 
allowance for boys as 
boys, neatness and care 
are as valuable lessons 
for him as for his small 
sister. 

If he can have a 
second room, even if it is 
in the shed or attic, as a 
workroom and _store- 
room for his treasures, 
so much the better. He 
will appreciate it, no 
matter how rough it 
may be. He can have 
far more freedom there, 
and genius burns better 
unrestrained. 

He begins when he is 
very small to require a 
place for keeping collec- 
tions, both geological 
and biological. What small boy has escaped 
the fascinations of stones, eggs, and butter- 
flies? 

If he is to be taught system and care he must 
have a cabinet for these numerous treasures. 
Old or new, ideal or improvised, it is a crying 
need. It must be constructed so that the 
collections are accessible and easily seen. 

An old bookcase or a new one with glass 
doors makes a comparatively inexpensive sub- 
stitute, especially if extra shelves are put in to 
give more exhibition space. A chiffonier with 
many shallow drawers and a music cabinet 
both make extremely convenient receptacles, 
but they haven’t the advantage of the glass 
doors. Ideal cabinets exist, but are expensive. 
A carpenter can make one much more reason- 
ably. Even the boy himself may be able to do 
it under instruction. 


Mest boys want a carpenter’s bench and a 
tool box at an early age. Lacking the 
room for them, they, too, must go in the extra 
sleeping-room. Ifa part of the room—one end, 
for instance—can be set aside as a workroom, 
and a roomy closet for work materials, 
law and order may still be maintained and 
the boy will be as fond of his room as his 
sister is of hers. 

We must have also in this part of the room 
a substantial working-table of the correct 
height and size, a chest of drawers for working 
materials, a few shelves for bottles, and one or 
two strong chairs. A rug or drapery curtains 
would be a nuisance in a place of this sort. 

For the sleeping portion of the room the few 
necessary pieces of furniture 
should be simple and substan- 
tial. The boy’s good taste 
should be considered and de- 
veloped as much as the girl’s. 
The colors of walls, rug, and 
furniture must be beautiful and 
harmonious and the lines and 
proportions good. 

The delicate colors are not so 
appropriate for boys’ rooms, 
but the heavy, positive colors 
should also be avoided. They 
absorb too much light and are 
frequently too stimulating. Soft 
shades of green, buff, and tan of 
medium tone are suitable. If 
the boy likes red, as many 
do, let him have it in the 
furnishings rather than on the 
walls. 

One large homespun rug, very 
nearly if not quite plain, is 
better than several small ones 
for heedless feet, and far more 
restful to the eye. 

Arts and crafts furniture is particularly 
appropriate for boys’ rooms in the fumed-oak 
tones, rather than in the weathered tones. 
There must be a desk and bookcase, as well 
as a bedstead, chiffonier, and chairs. 

Above all, just because it is a boy’s room, 
the old, shabby furniture discarded by others 
must not be placed there unless it has been 
done over. If the boy is to be fond of his 
—_ and take care of it, he must be proud 
of it. 

Teach him to like good pictures and select 
his own from them. It would not seem as 
necessary to warn a boy against a clutter of 
pictures and small things as a girl if we had not 
seen the bewildering array of posters, flags, 








Simple, severe, dignified lines 


and photographs on his walls at school and 
college. We can only overlook that period 
as a temporary fever and wait patiently until 
he has recovered. 

That period, however, has in it a valuable 
lesson for the mother who claims that her 
boy takes no interest in his room. She will 
find that his indifference has been due 
to the uninteresting nature of his room 
at home, since his enthusiasm over his col- 
lege or boarding- school room is not even 
surpassed by that of his sister. 


F he lives at home 

while he attends 
school or college it is a 
mistake to allow his 
room to remain less at- 
tractive than those of 
the “other fellows.” If 
he is proud of his room 
he will invite his friends 
there. If he is ashamed 
of it he will spend his 
time elsewhere. Every 
mother appreciates, or 
should appreciate, the 
wisdom of encouraging 
home hospitality for her 
son. The theory that 
the whole house is his is 
not a practical one. He 
and his friends want a 
place where they can 
work or enjoy life in 
their own _ individual 
way, unobserved by the 
family. We all want it 
and need it. It is not a 
peculiarity of boys. 

The room for the grown-up son must be as 
supremely comfortable and useful as the room 
of his younger days, but there is a wider range 
of possibilities for its furnishings. It will not 
have quite as hard usage and its beauty will 
be more appreciated. It will become probably 
a combination study and sleeping-room. 

Plain walls are advisable, for they will un- 
doubtedly become the background for innu- 
merable pictures and banners. Plain faun 
book linen makes an excellent wall covering 
for a boy’s or man’s room. It is dignified, and 
has a texture far more interesting than plain 
paint or paper. Self-toned papers are good, 
but the figure must not be large or conspicu- 
ous. Grass-cloths in the new colors are beau- 
tiful and very appropriate for study walls, but 
they do not seem sufficiently sanitary for bed- 
room walls. 

Even in their maturer years boys like color 
schemes based on blue or red rather than those 
based upon the more unusual colors. They 
leave those to the girls and look upon them as 
feminine. With faun-colored linen walls, either 
a blue or red color scheme could be worked 
out very artistically. For instance, a mahog- 
any-red Axminster rug with a shaded border 
would immediately make the room seem warm 
and cozy. With that, one could have curtains 
of Oriental figured net in tones of mahogany 
and brown, and chair cushions could be cov- 
ered with both colors. The furniture could 
be either mahogany or oak, with at least two 
deep upholstered chairs for real comfort. 

A wooden bedstead is far more beautiful 
than brass. If, for sanitary reasons, brass 





A room of which a boy may be proud 


seems wiser than the wood, those with square 
posts and a dull finish are far better-looking 
than the others and not quite so conventional. 
It is possible, moreover, to have a dull-brown 
finish instead of the light satin finish, and that 
harmonizes better with the mahogany or oak. 


HERE should be a roomy chiffonier with 

a glass, a table desk with plenty of arm 

and drawer space, a comfortable desk chair, 

built-in bookcases, with a revolving bookcase 

as a luxury, a table of generous size with a good 

reading-lamp, a couch, if there is room, with 

plenty of pillows and enough easy chairs to 

accommodate his friends when they come to 
spend the evening. 














Hear Ye 
Good People 


Everywhere 


The new hot porridge 


Post 
Tavern 
Special 


supplies your breakfast 
table with a hotel dish of 
novel flavor. 


Folks who fancy a hot 
cooked food for the morn- 
ing meal find Post Tavern 
Special deliciously whole- 
some. 


It is made by skilfully 
blending the most nutri- 
tious parts of wheat, corn 
and rice—to be cooked 
like good, old-fashioned 
porridge and served “ pip- 
ing hot” with*sugar and 
cream. 


Tomorrow’s 
Breakfast 


Sold by grocers—pack- 
ages 10c and I5c, except 
in extreme West. 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ont. 

















“Use these 
if you want the best 
Bouillon you've ever tasted.” 


“You want to be sure to get ‘Steero’ 
Cubes, because there is no other bouillon 
which has the delicious flavor of ‘Steero’ 
Bouillon. Don’t accept anything else.” 


‘STEERO 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. OF) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 

The unrivaled flavor and quality of 
“Steero” Bouillon are due to our special 
method of blending the flavors of care- 
fully selected beef, vegetables and spices. 

Just drop a “ Steero ” Cube into a cup 
and add boiling water. No cooking, no 
trouble. 

Write us for Free Samples 


Cubesmake the best bouillon yc 





lf ye zist, grocer o 





gh for 12 cup 
Cubes are More ecconom 


ur home use. 


_ Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
e wry 215 William Street, New York 
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Under Pure Food Law 
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WRIGH 


SILVER (REAM 


wee 0) mee TRADE MAD oe ee ee es 
(Silver Polish) 
Most popular silver polish. Can't hurt hands 


or silver. No acid-—no grit. On the market 
40 years. Millions use it. 
7 akes silverware glisten like 


new. Reaches every crevice. Cleans 
thoroughly. Good for cut-glass, 
marble, porcelain, jewelry, etc. 
Get the genuine. 


Ask Your Dealer for It 
A large Sample Jar, enough to 
clean all your silver, sent for 4c 
in stamps to pay postage. 

J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
95 Court St. Keene, N. H. 


WRIGHT | 


i) SILVER (REAM 





ABLACHp 


WINTER WINDS 


with their chilling, marring roughening breath 
leave no trace on the fair face guarded by 
LABLACHE, It preserves a 
fine complexion, restores one 
that has faded. Invisible, 
adherent, delicately fra- 
grant. Always a delight 
to women of refinement. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, PinkorCream 
50c, a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. Send 
10 cents for a sample bot. 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, Dept.I, 
125 Kingston 8t., Boston, Magg, 


THE WAYS OF THE PLANETS 


BY MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 
With Ilustrations and Charts. Crown 8vo. $1.25 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


iy ; H ” 
Home-Making,theNew Profession 
isa 100-pp. ill. booklet—it’s FREE. Home study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 
Am. Schoo! of Home Economics, 509 W. 69th St., Chieage, Il, 
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Home Decoration 


and Furnishing 





DECORATION BY MYRTLE 
JENNINGS HELD 





FROM each month’s letters the topic interesting to the largest number is selected. The 


letters treating of it are answered here. 


In writing send a rough plan of your room 


and its relation to the rest of the house; it is often better than a long description. A 


personal reply will be sent if you inclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Address 


all letters to “* Home Decoration,” Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City 


OREWORD: In a House Number, like this 

February Bazar, special attention could be 
given to almost any practical phase of decorating 
and furnishing. So the special topic will be 
fabrics. Below will be found replies to Bazar 
readers who have asked about various kinds of 
fabrics for decoration and other purposes. 


A Bow Window 


E. G. B.—You must have net curtains at 
each window, but if the windows are narrow 
a divided width will be enough for each side— 
that is, if it is a fifty-inch net. You cannot 
divide a thirty-six-inch net. On that account 
you can afford to pay far more for a fifty-inch 
net than for a narrower net. When you di- 
vide it you must finish it with a narrow cotton 
edge. These edges cost only about five cents 
a yard, sometimes less. Hang the long silk 
curtains each side of the bow window from a 
small brass pole. 


Linens for Living-rooms and Dining-rooms 


E. G. R.—It is becoming more and more the 
thing to use figured linens for curtains and 
upholstery in round-the-year houses instead 
of merely in country houses. We even see 
them in city houses and apartments. The re- 
sult is that we find beautiful ones in soft lovely 
colors in the shops. They are as expensive as 
silks. One lovely one selling for three dollars 
and seventy-five cents a yard has a design in 
dull rose and jade green ona dull mauve ground. 
For about the same price there is one with a 
design of roses in stripes in dull blue and old 
pink. The color combinations are very artistic 
and unusual. These are soft heavy linens that 
hang very gracefully. They are imported. 
Two and a half is as low as we ever find these 
fifty-inch linens, although in the narrow width 
we can sometimes get them for a dollar and 
a half. 


Colored Nets 

P. T. S.—It has always been possible to get 
coarse nets in crude colors. This year one of 
the fine nets has appeared in soft artistic shades 
that are a delight to the eye; old blue, mul- 
berry, brown, light blue, and pink are a few 
of the colors. It is fifty inches wide and sells 
for fifty cents a yard. It will make a satis- 
factory substitute for two sets of curtains, 
combining the transparency of the white net 
and the color of silk or linen. The bungalow 
nets, also colored, are very effective. The 
designs are large and there are usually two 
colors in the design. One is gold and cream, 
another brown and gold, a third two shades 
of old red, another blue and écru, etc. These 
are fifty inches“ wide and sell for a dollar and 
a half. 


A Third Set of Curtains 


G. B. O.—Transparent rose-colored cur- 
tains will improve your windows, especially 
since the room faces the north. Do not let 
the thought of three sets of curtains worry 
you. Sometimes they are needed to soften 
the line between a figured material and the net, 
especially if there is only one set of linen cur- 
tains for a group of windows. The dull rose 
and écru linen must be lovely and the ecru 
net next the glass perfect, but add to these 
plain dull rose marquisette, a length, if it is 
thirty-six inches wide, just beyond the net 
each side of each window. You will improve 
the color effect, I know. Get an inexpensive 
marquisette, the coarser the prettier for that 
purpose. 


Get Some Kind of Chintz for Each Room 
H. C.—They grow prettier and prettier each 
year. I have never seen as pretty cheap ones 
as I have seen this season. The colors are 
softer than they used to be. A chintz with a 


design of dull old-fashioned lavender roses and 
gray leaves caught my eye yesterday. It was 
selling at fifty cents a yard. Near by hung a 
cretonne with dull old-pink roses and gray 
leaves. This was a stripe, at seventy-five cents. 
Most of the designs are roses. A lovely yellow 
rambler with an orange heart was greeted en- 
thusiastically by every one who passed it. It 
is so difficult to find good yellow cretonnes and 
chintzes. Some narrower chintzes appropriate 
for dainty bedrooms had small rose designs 
in lavender and mulberry pink. Mulberry 
pink is that lovely new blue-pink that is such 
a relief after the bright pinks to which we have 
become accustomed. In darker colors there 
is a hollyhock and foxglove design. The blue 
and green coloring is beautiful. That costs 
seventy-five cents a yard. 


Figured Nets 

B. F.—Figured nets still continue to take 
the place of lace for curtains next the glass. 
They range in price from ten cents up to three 
dollars a yard. The ten-cent net is what is 
known as fish net, and for temporary use is 
very effective. About the cheapest net that 
one can be sure will last is a diamond-mesh 
bobbinet. It sells for sixty-five cents a yard, 
and is fifty inches wide. The latter net sells 
for eighty cents, a dollar, and a dollar and a 
half. There are several imitations of the fine 
nets selling for thirty-five and fifty cents. 
They are narrow, but extremely pretty. 

The white nets are getting prettier all the 
time. They are more appropriate for bed- 
rooms and cost from fifty cents up. 


Japanese Toweling 

F. P.—Japanese toweling would be very 
effective to go under the glass of your blue 
and white wicker tea-trays. Why not stain 
some of them blue or gray instead of painting 
them all white? The blue breakfast-sets will 
be fascinating on them. The toweling some- 
times comes in green and white. You could 
stain one a soft green and have a Sedji set 
for it. 





Ceilings 

Miss A.—You may be able to save the ex- 
pense of replastering your ceiling by covering 
it with ceiling canvas. If the cracks are small, 
paper will keep it from crumbling. The steel 
ceilings are expensive and do not seem ap- 
propriate for a private house. Sometimes the 
canvas ceiling is held in place by bands of 
wood, which gives the effect of the old- 
fashioned beamed ceiling. The wood should 
be stained a darker color than the canvas. 


Make Piazza Cushions Now 
Susscrizer.—There is a beautiful cretonne 
costing about thirty-five cents a yard with a 
design of brown leaves and rich crimson hazel- 
nuts which would be beautiful on your piazza. 
Cushions covered with it would brighten up 
your old hickory furniture, and would har- 
monize beautifully with the red geraniums. 


Valances 

Mrs. McW.—What shall I do with the ugly 
top line of my windows? That question 
bothers every one more or less, the degree of 
the annoyance depending upon the width of 
the windows. Valances box pleated or plain 
help wonderfully. They must be well made 
or they are bungling and fussy. The usual 
width of material allowed for a valance is 
eighteen inches. When finished they are from 
twelve to fifteen inches deep, according to the 
height and size of the windows. Plain valances 
must be carefully shaped to suit the window. 
The box pleated valance is more easily made 
at home, but the pleats must lie flat. Finish 
the linen curtains and valance with a gimp 
edge to match or harmonize. 


























News from 


The Shops 


February Topic: 





Miscellaneous Articles 


HE little electric lamps with brass 

shades, that are so easily adjusted as to 
height and direction for reading or writing 
are a great luxury. They cost about $5 in 
heavy brass. In the light brass they may be 
bought much cheaper. A similar lamp may 
be had for the bed. There is a screw to fasten 
it onto the top rail of the head of the bed- 
stead, and a chain that comes within easy 
reach of the hand of the would-be sleeper, 
who hates to disturb himself after a bed-time 
story, even to the extent of raising himself to 
reach an electric button. The cost is about the 
same as that of the table lamp. 


Table-covers 

IECES of Oriental embroidery appropriate 

for table-covers are always welcome gifts, 
provided thought is given to the colors. Some- 
times pieces in ugly colors, selling at low 
prices on that account, may be made very 
artistic by dipping them in a neutral dye. 
Even coffee or tea sometimes works the 
miracle. Eight or nine dollars will purchase 
quite a large piece of Chinese embroidery in 
dull blue. Small squares may be found for 
$2. Bulgarian pieces are frequently marked 
as low as $2 also. They make fascinating 
pillow-cases as well as table-covers. 


New Things in Pewter 


BEDROOM set of pewter containing a 

tray, pitcher, candlestick, and match- 
holder of pewter and a cut-glass tumbler costs 
$10.50. Candelabra, so expensive in silver, 
may be had with two lights for $3.50. Tea- 
pots cost from $2 to $5, candlesticks from 
$2 to $4. There are, besides, quaint little 
covered night lights, coffee-sets, tea - sets, 
platters, and vegetable-dishes. | 


Towels 


OWELS with embroidered, filet, or 

knitted bands let in with the monogram | 
above are extremely popular. Sometimes 
the ends are embroidered with a scallop edge 
with the monogram above, and sometimes 
there is a band of trimming above the hem- | 
stitched hem. Punch-work is used on towels | 
a great deal, too, and is very effective there. 
Dainty little designs in cross-stitch are still | 
seen on guest towels, and are very easy to do. 
Guest towels are usually 15x24 inches and 
cost, unembroidered, but of fine quality, as 
every guest towel should be, from $3 up per 
dozen. 


Table-cloths 


ABLE-CLOTHS are usually either two 

yards or two yards and a half square, 
and differ accordingly in price. A two yard 
and a half cloth of heavy damask costs from 
$8 up, a two yard cloth of equally heavy | 
damask from $7 up. Most of the designs are 
round and are extremely beautiful, but on 
the whole very simple. The plain damask with 
plain bands, of fine satin quality, is very 
popular. A design of English ivy and one of 
tulips are simple and good. 


Embroidering Mono 

N one of the best New York shops they will 

put a three-letter monogram, one inch and 
a quarter high, on a napkin for fifty cents, 
one small letter for fifteen cents, and a large 
three-letter monogram on a table-cloth for 
$1.04. At a lower price they will have it 
done by machine. At about the same low 
price one can buy embroidered initials to sew 
on, but they are not very satisfactory. The 
correct thing is to have one monogram of two 
or more sizes and use it for all one’s house- | 
hold linen. Then it becomes individual. It | 
is very inexpensive to buy these monograms, | 
and the stamping is not at all difficult work, 
although it should be done very carefully. 


THE newest things in the New York shops are here 

described, with approximate prices and wearing 
qualities. Names of these shops will be sent on re- 
quest. Address all letters, “‘Home Decoration,” 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City 
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The Labor-Saving Casserole 


By Winifred Fales 


HE casserole is nearly as old as cooking. 
In fact, it was the first form of cooking- 


| utensil ever made with hands, its only pre- 
| decessors having been the shell and gourd of 


| which it was pre- 


nature’s fashioning. When the impaling of 
meat on a sharpened stick above the fire had 
ceased to be a novelty, and the soul of prim- 
itive man revolted at the monotony of per- 
petual roasts and clamored for ragofits, he 
took mud from the river bank, patted and 
shaped it into a rude bowl, and dried it in the 
ashes. This he filled with water into which he 
dropped morsels of flesh and edible roots, set 
it carefully in the midst of the glowing embers, 
and, behold! the casserole. 

The prehistoric spit has evolved into the 
fashionable grill of to-day. From the heated 
rocks on which shell fish were laid to roast 





Various forms of the casserole 


has developed the baking-oven; but the 
casserole is still the casserole, for science has 
tried in vain to invent a more practical or 
convenient cooking-utensil than our hairy 
ancestor’s mud bowl. 

The reason is easily understood when one 
considers that the two main objects of cookery 

-namely, the production of such chemical and 
structural changes in foodstuffs as will render 
them more easily digested, and improvement 
in flavor, are perfectly accomplished by long, 
slow baking in an earthern dish whose thick 
walls aid in maintaining an even temperature, 
while the tight-fitting cover retains the volatile 
elements of the food which ordinarily escape 
in the form of 


steam. This s — 


method of cook- 
ing may there- 
fore be charac- | 
terized as nutri- 
tive economy 
raised to the nth 
power, since it 
conserves all the 
nourishing con- 
stituents and pre- 
sents them in the 
most palatable 
and easily di- 
gested form. 
Moreover, the 
casserole is an 
economizer of la- 
bor. Food being 
served in the 
same dish in 





————_ — 





Making left-overs ready for the casserole 


ability to metamorphose left-overs into novel 


and enticing forms. Into its hospitable in- 
terior go scraps of fish, flesh, or fowl, odds and 


ends of vegetables, stale bread, or what not, | 


and in due time return to the table transformed 
and unrecognizable, a symphony of cunningly 
blended flavors, a censer exhaling savory 
aromas. 

As a practical example of what casserole 
magic can accomplish let us suppose ourselves 
confronted by the problem of producing some 
sort of piece de resistance from the following 
ingredients: 


2 slices cold toasted bread. 
1 large cup of gravy. 
Ragged remnants of a baked leg of lamb. 
1 pint of cold boiled rice. 
1 or 2 boiled carrots. 
A few spoonfuls of peas. 


Put the bread in the oven to dry for 
crumbling. In the mean time cut the meat 
from the bone in rather small pieces, and 
dice the carrots. Butter the inside of a 
casserole and fill it with alternate layers 
of rice and meat, sprinkling each meat 
layer with the carrots, peas, and a very 
little salt and pepper. Heat the gravy 
and pour it over the whole, and if there is 
not sufficient liquid to be visible when the 


water. Cover tightly and bake half an 
hour or until the contents are thoroughly 
hot. Then remove the cover, spread over 
the top a layer of crumbs obtained by 





dish is slightly tipped add a little hot | 


grating the dried bread, dot with butter | 


and replace in the oven, or, if a gas stove | 


is used, under the broiling-flame for a 


few minutes, to brown. Any variety of | 


cold meat can be utilized in this manner, 

and tomatoes, asparagus tips, onions, 
lima and string beans, or mushrooms may 
be substituted for the peas and carrots. 
Spaghetti makes an agreeable change from 
the rice. 

Rice ala Napolitaine offers another palatable 


mode of transforming that popular cereal. As | 
in the previous dish, it is arranged in a but- | 


tered casserole in layers, each one of these 
sprinkled thickly with grated cheese and cov- 
ered with tomato sauce. A layer of bread 
crumbs dotted with butter is spread on top, 
and the casserole is placed uncovered in the 
oven for twenty minutes. The tomato sauce, 
which is the most important ingredient, highly 
seasoned and savory, is made as follows: 

Cook five minutes, 
in an ounce of 
butter, one 
green pepper 
and one onion 
(both chopped), 


a bay leaf, one 
clove, a_ lere' 
tablespoonful of 
sugar, and a 

| teaspoonful of 

vinegar. Then 
add a half-cup 
of consomme or 
beef stock, and 
two cups of 
stewed toma- 
toes. Stir and 
cook fifteen min- 
utes longer and 
strain. 





pared saves the 
washing of at least one utensil and frequently 
of a number which would have been employed 


| had the same ingredients been cooked in other 


styles. The saving in breakage is also worth 
considering, the heavy earthenware being 
naturally far more durable than fragile 
porcelain. Then, too, the thick walls, which 
are so serviceable while the baking is in 
progress, continue to hold the heat after re- 
moval from the oven. Soup served in in- 


| dividual casseroles, therefore, remains hot to 


| the last spoonful, and meats and vegetables 


| retain their temperature throughout the meal. 


At the last analysis, however, the casserole’s 
supreme merit, in the housewife’s eyes, is its 


Eggs Carmelite in ramekins 





an air of novelty 
to left-over spinach or other greens, such as 





beet, dandelion, or mustard, try Carmelite | 
eggs prepared in ramekins. Reheat the | 


greens, drain, chop fine, and fill the ramekins 
a little less than level full. With a tablespoon 
press the surface of each portion so as to 
form a little saucer-shaped depression. Pour 
over enough beef stock to moisten thoroughly, 
and in each hollow drop an egg. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, put in the oven until 
the whites of the eggs are set, and serve 
immediately. 

It frequently happens that enough boiled 
or roast fowl is left over for another meal, but 
its uninviting appearance and the dryness 
of the cut surfaces from exposure to the 
air, make it necessary to convert it into 
some new form before returning it to 
the table. In such cases the casserole 
offers a welcome escape from the inevitable 
croquette. One of the many possibilities 
is chicken hodge-podge: 


Cut the meat of the fowl into small pieces and 
mix it with half as much boiled beef 
tongue. Make a stock from the bones and 
gravy, adding a pint of water, a chopped 
onion, and a bay leaf. Cook one hour, 
strain, and boil again until reduced to a 
cupful. Arrange the meat in a casserole, 
pour the stock over it, cover with a thin 
layer of pastry, and bake one hour. 


Chicken, turkey, goose, or duck can be 
used for this dish with equally satisfactory 


place the tongue. 


| a little parsley, | 


= For giving | 





results, and ham or sausage meat may re- | 
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There is Economy in Buying 


Heinz Baked Beans 





ECAUSE baked beans give you 

more food value, as well as more 
satisfaction — more of the health- 
giving, strength - building elements 
Far more 
than you obtain in the ordinary 
boiled or steamed beans so often 


your system 


sold in cans. 


Heinz Baked Beans are really baked 
in ovens. They have all the flavor, 
all the delicacy, all the nutriment, of 
the famous baked beans of Boston. 


Thousands of housewives all over 
the country will tell you that Heinz 
Baked Beans are “like the best home 
that’s the 
Look on the label of 
the can of beans you buy for the word 
The U. S. Government 
forbids its use when the beans are not 
baked. You will find every can of 
Heinz Baked Beans labeled “Baked.” 


57 Varieties 


baked.” And 


praise we ask. 


“Baked.” 


There are four kinds of 
Heinz Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork 
and Tomato Sauce. 


Heinz Baked Pork and Beans 
without Tomato Sauce — 
Boston Style. 


Heinz Baked Beans in To- 


mato Sauce without Pork 


(Vegetarian). 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney 

Beans. 

Others of the famous 
“57° are: 


Heinz Euchred Pickle, Mince 
Meat, Chili Sauce, Pure Vine- 
gars, Tomato Ketchup, Fruit 
Preserves, Peanut Butter, Etc. 


requires. 





H. J. HEINZ COMPANY—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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PPE FELT HE TEST — 


The Most Famous Girl 
in America 


Every month the story of “What Happened 
to Mary’’ is told by The Ladies’ World in 


three-quarters of a million homes. 


Is it in your home? 


Every month the same story is told by the 
Edison Company in 20,000 moving-picture 
theatres to more than twenty million 
people. 


Have you seen it? 


Every month the best loved moving-picture 
actress in America, little Mary Fuller, 
whose photograph is shown above, is win- 
ning the hearts of her twenty million 
admirers—and is winning more popularity 
and prominence for The Ladies’ World. 


Do you know “Mary”? 


“What Happened to Mary?” 


The most absorbing story ever printed. 


The Ladies’ World 


























The Bazar’s New Course in Craft Work at Home 


Things You Can Make but Cannot Buy 


VI. Attractive New Candle Shades 
By Arthur and Edna Rushmore 


HE soft glow of shaded candles, the gleam 
of silver and glass on well-rubbed old 
mahogany—such is the ideal setting for a 
dinner for two or twenty. Every hostess 
knows the enhancing value of candlelight over 
any other form of illumination, and as February 
has more excuses for giving dinner parties than 
any other month in the year, it may, perhaps, 
be appropriate to give for this month’s article 
the making of a novelty in candle shades 
that we have found most useful and accept- 
able. The average candle shade is a fussy 
thing of tissue-paper with not very much ex- 
pression. There are a few shops where sets of 
shades may be bought that are not duplicated, 
or where special orders will be made up to fit 
color schemes. But the prices are usually 
excessive and so far above intrinsic value that 
one, as a rule, hesitates before plunging, and 
finally decides to “‘use the old ones after all.” 
The shades described in the following article 
may be made to fit any color arrangement, no 
matter how elaborate, and still be within the 
range of the slimmest purse, as the expense, 
aside from the time expended, may be reckoned 
without the dollar sign. 
The only tools required are a 
pencil, a ruler, a sharp pen- 
knife, a pair of scissors, and six 
or eight common spring-clip 
clothespins. The materials nec- 
essary are a sheet or two of 
two or three ply white bristol- 
board, a few sheets of thin 
Japan vellum paper, a tube of 
good glue (not mucilage), a 
simple set of water - color 
paints, several small brushes, 
and some thin strips of wood about the size of 
a parlor match and about six inches long. We 
always use a slat from an old peach basket 
which will split into the required slivers. 
The size of the shades is a matter of personal 
preference and may be varied at will. For 
simplicity we will describe the shades showff in 
the illustration. A single side measured 
23x 4x54 inches. We cut a pattern this size 
exactly. Then with a sharp pencil we laid 
out a complete pattern for an entire shade. 
With the ruler we drew parallel lines at the 
top of each side about one-half inch from the 
top, as shown, and also one at one end of the 


The completed product 


shade, with which to glue it to the other end 
when the shade is made up. With the scissors 
cut out the outline of the whole shade, being 
careful to leave on the extra pieces at the top 
andend. Now take some smooth, blunt edge, 
like that of a bone or ivory paper-cutter, and, 
with the ruler as a guide, score all the line 
between the sides and at the top—wherever 
the shade will be folded when complete. This 
will make the joints bend easier. Now care- 
fully fold and crease all the sides so that the 
shade will fit together nicely. Then smooth 
out again and pr , 

To return to our pattern side. Draw paral- 
lel lines three-sixteenths of an inch in from 
each of the four sides. The space inside these 
lines can be used for the design, which may be 
very elaborate or a simple, conventional one. 
The one shown in the finished shades is suf- 
ficiently bold in design to be very readily cut 
by any one; at the same time it gives an op- 
portunity to use plenty of color and in several 


tints. 
Draw the design on the pattern side. With 





| 


a sharp penknife, one that has a sharp, bevel 

point, cut out the design, leaving a narrow | 
strip of cardboard outlining the entire design. | 
With this cut pattern as a guide, with a sharp | 


pencil trace the design carefully on each of the 
four sides of the shade. 


Cut the design out of each side, as in the | 


pattern. When the four sides are finished the 
frame is ready to color. It may be colored in 
almost any shade—dark red or green or, as we 
have found to be the most attractive, jet 
black. We used a soft camel’s-hair brush and 
ordinary India ink. In coloring the frame be 


careful to stain the edges as well, otherwise | 


they will show white in the finished shade. 
We now come to backing up the frame, 
which represents the leading of stained glass 






Follow the 
measurements 
carefully 





pf 
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with a semi-transparent material that will 
take the place of the colored pieces of glass. 
After much experimenting we found that 
genuine Japanese vellum worked by far the 
most satisfactorily. It is very strong, being 
made by hand from long, silky fiber, very thin 
and translucent. It can be obtained at many 
paper-specialty houses or by mail from the 
importers in New York. It is known as 
Shidzuoka Vellum Thickness E. O. It is not 


absolutely necessary to use this paper, how- | 


ever. Any thin writing-paper will answer 
almost as well. Cut the lining-paper into pieces 
the same shape as the pattern side of the shade, 

only a little smaller all around. 


The next step is to glue these | 


thin pieces to the frame of the 
shade. This may be done 
simply and efficiently in the 
following manner: Take a 


the frame of the shade. 


saucer to a thin, creamy con- 
sistency. With a brush spread 
a thin layer of the diluted glue 
on the glass. Have handy 
some odd sheets of clean waste 
paper. Now lay the shade 
frame wrong side down upon 
the glued surface. 
place a sheet of waste paper 
over it and, holding with one 


so that every part of the frame 
has a thin coating of glue. 
Remove the sheet of waste 
paper and peel off the frame 
from the glass, laying it on a 
flat surface glue side up. 
Quickly take four of the thin 


them neatly on the four sides 
of the frame. Place a fresh 
sheet of waste paper over the 
frame and rub thoroughly, so 
that every part of the frame is 
glued to the thin paper. Now 
fold up the shade into its 
proper shape, gluing the little 


hand to prevent slipping, with | 
the other smooth it all over 


piece of window glass as big as | 
Dilute | 
a portion of the glue in a | 


Quickly | 


sheets already cut and lay | 


flap on one end to the under | 


side of the opposite end. Bend 

_ down the flaps at the top and 

glue them to a square piece of card the exact 
size of the top of the shade. 


Take the holder that you expect to use the | 


shade on and lay it on the top of the shade and 
with a pencil draw a light line around it. 
Punch a hole in the center and with a knife 
or a curved pair of manicure scissors cut 
around the circle so that the shade will fit 
nicely on the top of the holder. Paint with 
India ink the top and edges wherever white 
shows. 

The shade is now ready to color. 

In those shown in the picture we followed 
the natural colors of the wild-rose motive and 
made the center yellow, the petals pink shading 
to deep red at the edges, the leaves green, and 


the background a warm yellowish brown. We | 


used ordinary -water colors. Colored inks 
may be used instead, or the colors that come 


for tinting photographic prints: Only one | 
thing is essential—the colors must be clear, | 


bright, and transparent. Use plenty of color 
on your brush. Flow it on quickly and avoid 
(Continued on page 93) 
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DECORATION BY MYRTLE JENNINGS HELD 


The Kismet Club 


For Every Girl and Every Woman 
Who Wants to Make Pin Money 


WE hear so much about New- Year’s 
resolutions that it just occurs to me 
how fine it would be if they all came true. 
And then comes another thought, a question, 
Why don’t they? The answer, maybe, is, 
that we are not quite equal, alone, to making 
them come true. We seem to need something 
else, something outside ourselves in the way 
of help and encouragement, no matter how 
strong we are. This isn’t true of all our 
resolutions, but, alas, of a good many of 
them. 

Now I think that this is just the reason that 
the Kismet Club has been such a tremendous 
success, and the reason that it has brought 
success to its members. We're only a few 
months old yet, as a club, but the success 
seems large indeed, as I look back on it, 
and as I read the letters that come pouring 
in from members, many, many hundreds a 
month. 

It’s this idea of some one who is interested 
in us—more than that, 
some one who believes in 
us—which makes most of 
our New-Year’s resolutions 
come true. And that, too, 
is exactly the secret of the 
Kismet Club’s success. It 
has opened doors for hun- 
dreds of girls, single and 






married, from ten years to Word 


seventy, who needed just 
that faith, that belief from 
the outside. They had the 
real stuff from which suc- 
cess is built, but they 
needed it put into thought 
and words. They them- 
selves put it into action, 















Magic 


Persian 


I cannot thank you too much for the oppor- 
tunities of the Kismet Club.—Mnrs. Francis 
L., Iowa. 


Now you will see why I printed this letter. 
It shows what the Kismet Club can do in 
time of necessity. And I ought to mention 
that the sum Mrs. L. made in three weeks was 
over $80. That was real success. 

For fear that some readers of The Bazar 
may not have read two letters which were 
printed in the January number, I’m going to 
put them here. This is the first one: 


Dear Auice Reep,—You will think me 
slow about writing, but I have had company, 
and only one pair of hands to do the work. 
So the Kismet Club has, just now, taken 
second place. I have done but little club 
work since you sent the check for $7 extra 
money for September; but I find, on looking 
up my memorandum, that it amounts to $11. 
I am going to keep on, and 
after Christmas, when I 
have more time, I think 
that I can earn $10 or $15 
a month. Up to date I 
have earned $38.50, count- 
ing the check for $7 which 
you just sent me. My 
husband is much pleased, 
but I couldn’t tell you how 
much I think of the Kismet 
Club and your idea of 
earning money. You will 





* 
hear from me again.— 
LSHVE Mrs. L. O’S., Iowa. 


And here is the second: 











“~< =~ result is nee making “sey , pe erga 
nere’s a whole year started out without muc 
| ahead of us! Had you idea of doing anything, and 
| thought of that? To tell W; when I got back home I 
| the truth, I had not, in the ishes found that I had earned the 
| hurry and rush of —— $4 and that I was entitled 
| mas, and New-Year’s looke C to the check for $1 extra, 
very far ahead. It is a ome which you wrote me about. 
bright prospect, first of all. It was so easy that I tried 
Then there is the side of it the telephone the next after- 
which we must take in rue noon, for I had read about 


real genuine earnest, if we 
are to succeed. Just think 
seriously for a moment— 
think ahead to a year from 
the very moment that you 
are reading these words. 

The Kismet Club has never faced such a 
solemn responsibility as a whole year before. 
Before, we took it month by month. Now I 
feel accountable to three times as many mem- 
bers, to make them make a success of Kismet 
work; and to each girl who has done well 
the club pledges more success in every month 
of the new year. Don’t you think I ought 
to feel serious, and full of faith and enthusiasm 
at the same time? You must help me. 

I want to print this as the first letter of the 
month. You will see why when you finish 
reading it: 


Dear Secretary,—This is my first letter 
to you after receiving ““The Way to Do It,” 
which I found to be very helpful. I think 
I must be one of the older Kismet girls, and 
I find that I smile when I write that title; but 
never mind. I have read Harper’s Bazar for 
thirty-seven years, so you can see that ’m 
not quite a girl in the ordinary sense. Last 
summer I began reading about the Kismet 
Club, and was much impressed, I can tell you, 
especially with the story of your own struggles. 
But I have no real reason for making money, 
and so, although curious, I did not write. 
Then (I cannot well write of this in detail) I 
found that I needed to make more money, 
most urgently. I tried several things and one 
or two brought in a little money. Then the 
December Bazar came, and I read again about 
the Kismet Club. You will remember that 
I wrote you at once. You can see from the 
statement I enclose how much I have made, 
and it is exactly three weeks’ work. I didn’t 

eink that such good fortune were possible. 


one Kismet girl in The 
Bazar who did that. It 
worked beautifully, and I 
have earned altogether over 
$7 in three days. You may 
print this letter if you 
wish.—MiLprep W. L., Lansing, Michigan. 


This all means Kismet-girl luck and success. 
But there is also another point I must say a 
few words about. 

It is the Rainbow Circle! 

Just now I can’t give the names of the 
winners, but in one section of the Rainbow 
Circle there has been the most exciting con- 
test you ever saw. There were several ties 
at different times during the contest, and the 
end was close. I can tell you all about it 
next month. 

But next month is such a long way off 
that I shal! give you just a hint. It is this: 
There are so many money-making girls eligible 
that I think we shall have to divide all Rain- 
bow Girls into states. It doesn’t seem quite 
fair now. In some states the club work can 
be done more quickly—although not more 
easily or successfully—than in other states. 
So the result is, some girls get ahead the first 
month because of the state in which they live. 
The result at the end of a year would be about 
equal, probably, but I don’t want anything that 
even seems unfair about the club work. 

Now, if you have an idea that you would 
like to make 1913 better and brighter than 


1912, by having more money to help you . 


live well and happily, why don’t you sit down 
and write to me this minute? 


Nhce Med 


Secretary, Kismet Club, 
Harper’s Bazar, New York City. 
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MRS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The President of The 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of America 


The President and the Board of 
Directors of The General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs of America 
have undertaken the personal con- 
duct and editorship of 


A NEW OFFICIAL 
WOMAN'S CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


which they believe will be the 
most important expression of the 
actual achievements of women’s 
clubs work in America ever at- 
tempted in a general magazine un- 
der the auspices of the Federation. 


The department of “What Women’s 
Clubs Are Doing,” in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, has received the official en- 
dorsement of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and its information will be per- 
sonally gathered by the editor appointed 
by the General Federation. 


MRS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER 


President General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs 


LUCRETIA L. BLANKENBURG 
First Vice-President 


This department, edited by 


Mrs. Mary I. Wood, will begin 


IN THE FEBRUARY 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


For Sale Everywhere at 
15 Cents 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
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Tinted in a Combination of Delft Blue, Brown and Green 


Only 25c 


This Pillow is made from the best quality of 
Aberdeen Crash, the new material so admi- 
rably adapted to color combinations. To be 
embroidered in tones of delft blue, brown and 
green. One of the most beautiful pillows we 
have ever shown. Outfit ineludes— 


/ Design No. C-104—Size 17x 22 inches 


1 Pillow Top 

1 Diagram Lesson 

1 Copy of New Premium Art Book 
6 Skeins of Richardson’s Mercerized 


Cotton Floss 
25c 


Price of outfit— 

PostaGe Prepaip, only 
Richardson’s 
Mercerized Cotton Floss 
—the Fast-Cotor Mercerized Cotton Floss. 
We are making this Special Offer in order to in- 
troduce Richardson's Mercerized Cotton Floss 
into every home in America. Write today; don’t 
delay. This is your opportunity to secure this 
beautiful Pillow on a remarkable offer. Enclose 
ONLY 25e (stamps or silver) and the name 
of your dealer and we will mail the outfit 

FULLY PREPAID. 


Richardson Silk Co. iene 205%: Chicago 
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DO YOU 
NEED 
MONEY ? 


Would you like to take up 

















a business which you can 


conduct at home? 


We have secured exclusive 
control of the best line of 
perforated designs in all 
styles of fashionable em- 
broideries. New designs are 
added from week to week, 
to meet the changes of 


fashion. 


ONE WOMAN 


in each town can have the 
sole agency for these designs, 
by aspecial agreement which 


opens great possibilities to 
the agent. 


This means a new and 
profitable business for wom- 


en of taste and energy. 
Details will be sent on re- 
quest. 


Harper & Brothers, Dept. B 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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PERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS 


Sent on approval. Pay for those you keep, return the 
rest. Waists, Centres, Pillows; many others. Name 
the kind you want. Nocatalog. D. A. McKINNON 
CO., Designers, 115 North St., MANCHESTER, Mass. 
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The Bazar’s New Prize Needlework 


623 Prizes; Over $1,500 


OW that the holidays are past many women 

who have not had time to think of our 
contest will be beginning their work. Many 
others, who are already working for prizes, have 
not sent in their names. They evidently think 
that because they are doing work which makes it 
unnecessary for them to send for designs they 
need not enter formally as contestants. This isa 
mistake. The Bazar needs to enroll the name of 
every woman who is working for a prize, whether 
or not she needs a design. All names should be 
sent this month, that the records may be carefully 
kept and arrangements made to handle the great 
mass of work when it comes in. 

—Tue Eprrtors. 


OOKING over a file of letters about the 
return of the work after the close of our 
last year’s embroidery contest, it was remark- 
able what a large number of these were found 
to contain thanks for the good condition in 
which the embroidery had come back after the 
necessary handling for judging and exhibition. 
Such appreciative letters are most gratifying. 

“I was delighted to get my work back look- 
ing so fresh and new in spite of all the handling 
it must have had. I don’t see how you kept it 
so clean.” 

““My centerpiece arrived to-day looking as 
if it had just left me, in spite of weeks of 
exhibition and all the necessary handling.” 

“*I never saw a large contest so well man- 
aged as this one.” 

“IT hardly know how to thank you for the 
care of my work and your kind interest. As 
you know, it is rather odd for a man to win a 
prize in an embroidery 
contest. had two 
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help us in keeping clear records and in handling 
the work submitted as systematically as pos- 


sible. Work clearly marked is one thing that 
helps. Rule 4 of theconditions of the contest 
reads: 


“The name and address of each contestant 
must be written distinctly on a slip of paper 
(about two by four inches) and sewed to the 
under side of the work.” 

Don’t put anything more than your name 
and address on the label. 

Rule 5 says “‘All pieces must be received 
before noon, April 1, 1913.” 

You need not wait until April 1, however; 
any time now you can send in your work. 
Entries from Canada and Cuba should be sent 
a little ahead of time in order that notification 
about customs charges may be sent to the 
owners in time to get an answer before the 
close of the judging. 






















pieces out—one in your 
contest and one in an- 
other, in which I have 
gained an_ honorable 
mention. These are my 
first contests, so you can 
imagine my joy in know- 
ing that my efforts are 
not wasted.” 

“I notice my name 
appears among the list 
of prize-winners. I know 
that it was a great task 
to handle the embroid- 
ery entered in this gi- 
gantic contest and I 
thank you for the care 
and attention given our 
work. It was returned 
in perfect order.” 

“I wish to thank you ( 
for your courtesy and } 
the nice way in which 
you handled this con- 
test. Any good word 
I can say for The Bazar 
or any favor I can do for 
you will be done with 
pleasure.” 

“I have just looked Doilies 
over the new Bazar and vilies. 
found my name among those honorably men- 
tioned. I want to thank you, although I did 
not win a prize. I am well satisfied and con- 
sider the contest perfectly fair.” 

These are quoted at random from hundreds 
of similar letters. They show the pleasant 
feeling that followed the successful completion 
of that contest. They are in a sense the text on 
which we preach a sermon to that part of the 
big Bazar family which is interested in the 
present contest. The note printed above in 
italic type tells part of the story. We want to 
learn by experience, to profit by our mistakes. 
For in spite of these pleasant letters we admit 
that mistakes were made last year and that 
experience should teach us to avoid these. 

So we appeal to all who are competing to 
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Luncheon Centerpiece and 


Class D, No. 1 






Sheet Top. Class D, No. 2 





Towel-case and Towel Ends 


Class D, No. 3 
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Lingerie Pillow-case 
Class D, No. 4 








Round Lunch-cloth 
Class D, No. 5 
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Contest 


In Rule 6 you will find these words: “As 
soon as possible after the close of the contest 
all work will be returned to the owners by 
express, charges collect, unless postage for 
registered mail is sent in by April 15.” 

This rule is an important one to remember. 
Last year much confusion was caused by letters 
which came in too late, after all the work had 
been started, containing requests to send cer- 
tain pieces by mail. This caused infinite 
trouble and many mistakes which were annoy- 
ing to the owners of the work as well as to us. 

Sending money or stamps for return postage 
in the package with the work is not safe. It 
is liable to be overlooked in opening the package 
and in many cases was lost last year. A 
separate letter, sent to reach The Bazar office 
between April 1 and 15, will be best to explain 
your wishes as to the return of your work. 
The facts will then be noted on the application 
blank in our file and we hope by this system to 
avoid all mistakes. 

Several persons have asked whether one 
garment may be entered to be judged in both 
the embroidery and the fine needlewor« de- 
partments, competing for two prizes. This is 
not possible, as the judges could not sort out 
certain pieces for judging a second time. Each 
piece must be submitted as a distinct and 
separate entry. 

In the towel in Part 2 of Class D crocheted, 
knitted, tatted, or drawn-thread lace-work may 
be used—any kind of open-work. The same 
applies to the pillow-slip. 

The Hedebo pillow-case is designed to be 
used for a full-size bed pillow—1614 x 25 inches. 
It may be finished 
plain, as in the illustra- 
tion, or with lace around 
the edge, as many people 
would prefer when the 
pillow-case takes the 
place of an old-time 
“‘pillow-sham,” used to 
dress up the bed. When 
such a case is made for a 
regular bed pillow one 
end should be left open, 
with a wide hem beyond 
the design. 

The sheet top meas- 
ures fifty-four inches 
across, the width for a 
single bed. The depth 
of the design is nearly 
eleven inches at the cen- 
ter, the widest point. 
As the flowers and 
leaves are large, they 
may be worked in any 
one of a variety of ways. 
Eyelet - work may 
very effectively intro- 
duced in the centers of 
the flowers. Stems and 
leaves may have a band 
of heavy over-and-over 
work at the edges, and 
the ‘roses, too, may be 
treated in that way. The spaces are too large 
to fill in satisfactorily with solid French em- 
broidery. The perforated pattern contains 
the center section of the design and the repeat, 
to be used on each side of this center section. 
The sheet may be made wider or narrower. 

The luncheon cloth, No. 5 in Class D, is a 
beautiful design, forty-three inches in diameter. 
The same facts that have just been explained 
about the sheet-top apply to this design. The 
large spaces in the pattern are susceptible of 
various kinds of treatment in the embroidery. 
Eyelet-work, punch-work, drawn-work, Roman 
cutwork or plain embroidery may be used. 

The centerpiece set No. 1 has the center 
design of twenty-six inches diameter, the plate 
doily, and the tumbler doily. 
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Getting Acquainted 


(Continued from page 60) 


N the kitchen he found Nora preparing 

breakfast. 

‘Let me have something in a hurry, Nora,” 
said he, “‘so that I can get to work bathing the 
baby.” 

Nora dropped a ladle with which she was 
stirring the hominy and turned, gaping. 

“Whist!” said she. “Will ye never have 
done with your joking, Mr. Redford?” 

“T mean it,” he replied. “Miss Bell has 
gone.” 

“And good riddance it is,” interposed Nora. 

“And somebody has to bathe the baby.” 

“Then that somebody’s me.” 

“What do you know about washing babies?” 

“Sure I’ve raised six of them.” 

“Nora!” said Redford, reproachfully,‘’ Nora!” 

Nora blushed. “Oh, they was all me 
younger brothers and sisters.” 

“And you bathed them all?” 

“Every last one of them every Sunday 
morning.” 

** And how did you do it?” 

“Put the whole of ‘em in the tub, to be sure, 
and soaped ’em and turned the water on. 
They rubbed each other.” 

“I’m much obliged for your offer, Nora,” 
said Redford, politely, ‘but ’'m going to bathe 
the baby myself.” 

“Well, poor baby then,” said she; “poor 
baby.” 

“Why poor baby?” asked Redford, with a 
trace of indignation 

“Because ye'll be after dropping her or 
drownding her.” 

“Ti bet you a new spring hat I don’t,” re- 
plied Redford, defiantly; “and V'll bathe her 
right here in the kitchen because it’s warmer, 
and you can watch me. When you say she’s 
clean and unhurt I win the bet.” 

“All right, sir,” said Nora, much amused. 
“But I wish you joy. She cries bloody 
murther all the time.” 

“For Miss Bell she does, but I’m not Miss 
Bell. She knows I’m boss.” 

‘Good for her,”’ said Nora, ironically. “It’s 
well she learns it early. But how’s me dear 
girl upstairs?” 

“She’s improved wonderfully since I began 
to cook for her,” answered Redford, calmly. 

Nora dropped upon a chair. “Since you,” 
she gasped—" since you—” 

“T want my breakfast! Will you goto work?” 

Nora rose slowly and continued her prepara- 
tions ina daze. Redford went into the dining- 
room and sat down at the table to read the 
paper. But almost immediately the baby 
awakened and said, “ Ah-oo.” 

“Yes,” said he, “I agree with you entirely.” 

“ Ah-h-h-oo-o-0,” continued the baby. 

“You are quite right,” replied Redford. 
“Your observation shows that you have care- 
fully considered all sides of the question.” 

“Ah?” asked the baby, with a strong inter- 
rogative inflection. 

‘As to that,” answered he, “as long as you 
appeal to me, I must say that authorities 
differ.” 

He leaned over the side of the basket. The 
baby, delighted with his company, wriggled 
and kicked and waved her hands and smiled 
her lop-sided smile. 

While he ate his breakfast she lay crooning 
to herself her Ah-oo song which might have 
been monotonous to a disinterested audience, 
but which charmed his ears. 

“She has a very musical voice,” thought he. 

Breakfast over, the great task of the day 
commenced. He carefully took the tempera- 
ture of the kitchen and of the water, referring 
to the book on the care of infants that lay open 
on the table. He tied on the bath apron, ar- 
ranged the little tub and the towels and soap 
and powder and clean clothes conveniently on 
chairs near by, and then, with a curious agita- 
tion at his heart, went to get the baby. 

Nora, intensely amused, stood at the sink 
washing dishes, but keeping an observant eye 
upon him. The baby was in the highest of 
spirits and smiled and crowed on his lap with- 
out a sign of the crying that Nora had pre- 
dicted. Nora was impressed. She watched 
him patiently fumble at the tiny buttons and 
laboriously disentangle the ribbon strings and 
gently pull off one layer after another of the 


, baby’s wrappings until at last they were all 


off and the pink plump mite lay on his lap, 
naked and shameless. 

Now, everybody knows that if a baby is 
appealing with its clothes on, its appealingness 
is increased a hundredfold when its clothes are 
off. Every day for over two months Nora’s 
warm Hibernian heart had bubbled over at the 
sight, and now, forgetting her station, her 
duties, her dishes, she plumped down on her 
knees beside the kicking, crowing baby and 
showered it with kisses. 

“Let up!” said Redford, no less delighted. 
“ By the way, Nora,” with a sudden inspiration, 
“do you think it would hurt her if I took her 
upstairs for a few minutes?” 

“Never a bit if you wrap her up good. Do 

It ll warm her mother’s heart to see her.” 
And so Redford bundled the baby up in 
blankets and carried her upstairs. 

He peeped in. His wife was lying, patiently 
as usual, gazing with unseeing eyes at the 
wall; but he noted that her color was better 


it! 


| and that the look of helpless lassitude was gone. 


“See what I have brought you,” he said, 
holding out his burden, peering out of her 
swathings like a blue-and-pink calla-lily. 

“Oh!” said his wife. 

The room was very warm. He laid the baby 
on the bed and drew back the blankets. 

Suddenly a deep-pink flush spread over his 
wife’s face. “Oh!” she said again, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

Nora, who had impudently followed, peered 
through the crack of the door, two big tears 
rolling down her nose. 

Mrs. Redford touched the rosy baby with 
the tips of her fingers. She seemed to be 
unable to believe her senses. 

**Ah-oo!” said the baby, with its lop-sided 
smile. 

And then Mrs. Redford’s head dropped on 
the blue baby-blanket so that her hair covered 
the little body, and from beneath it came the 
sound of sobs mingled with kisses. 

Nora, sniffing audibly, stole back down- 
stairs. 

“Oh, Tom,” breathed Mrs. Redford, “how 


I love her!” 


“(00D MORNING,” cooed Miss Bell, as 
Redford opened the door. ‘‘ You see I’ve 
kept my word.” 

Redford carried a razor in his hand, not with 
any murderous designs upon Miss Bell, but 
because she had interrupted his shaving. It 
was Tuesday and he was getting ready to go to 
the office. 

Miss Bell sidled in, smiling with her usual 
exuberance. 

“Good morning,” replied Redford, and, 
“How are you?” he added, rather aimlessly. 

“Very well, thank you,” purred Miss Bell, 
glancing at him curiously out of the Gorners of 
her eyes, as her manner was. “And how... 
how . .. is the patient?” 

“Come up and see,” said he, turning toward 
the stairs. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Redford.” 

Miss Bell touched his arm. He faced about 
and dropped upon the hall settle. 

He rested his forehead on his hand. Try as 
he would, he could not focus his eyes upon 
Miss Bell’s face; her voice seemed to come 
from a great distance. 

“T have come,” she was saying, ‘‘ because I 


promised. And I had to see the dear baby 
again. And of course if you need me I shall 


stay. But I have another patient to whom I 
can go. Mr. Thorndike at the General 
Agency said to me only last night, ‘We never 
have any trouble placing you, Miss— Oh, 
are you ill!” 

Redford’s head had fallen forward and he 
was about to follow it toward the floor when 
the nurse caught him. By a supreme effort 
he sat erect and opened his eyes. 

“T haven’t been drinking,” he assured her, 
smiling weakly. “You were saying—?” 

“Why, I do believe the man’s dying for 
sleep!” exclaimed Miss Bell. “What ever 
have you been doing ?” 

Redford shook his shoulders, clenched his 
fists, and rose slowly, grasping the newel- 
post as a welcome friend. 

“What have I been doing?” he asked, a 
trifle wildly. “I’ve done what I intended to 

o. I've dedicated three days wholly, ab- 
solutely, to her. And I’ve cured her, Miss 
Bell, I’ve cured her. In a week she'll be sitting 
up in a chair. In a month— But come up 
and see.” 

Together they mounted to the floor above. 

Mrs. Redford, propped up on pillows, was 
gazing lovingly at the baby that lay rosily 
sleeping beside her. 

“Well, I do declare!” exclaimed Miss Bell. 
“Do you feel as well as you look?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Redford, holding out 
her hand. ‘And I’m not as cross as I was.” 

The little nurse, genuinely delighted, re- 
tained the hand, counting the pulse. 

“Pulse normal,” said she. “And now, 
deary, will you let me take your temperature?” 

The patient smiled humorously at her hus- 
band, who was nodding in an armchair at 
the foot of the bed, and opened her mouth. 

“T can’t get over it,” chattered Miss Bell, 
inserting the thermometer. “And the chills 
are all gone? And the sweats?” 

Mrs. Redford nodded. 

“Just to think of it! And she has color! 
Well! well! well!’ She went to the window 
and examined the thermometer. ‘“‘Tempera- 
ture normal,” said she. “I see that you 
really don’t need me, Mr. Redford. You are 
perfectly capable of—” 

*’Sh-h,” said Mrs. Redford. 

Her husband, sitting in the armchair, was 
sound asleep with his razor in his hand and 
his mouth open. 

“Poor man!” murmured Miss Bell. “‘He’s 
worn out.” 

“But happy,” whispered Mrs. Redford. 

“Yes, yes, deary. He’s very, very happy. 
And so am I. If you can stand me for just 
a few hours more I'll stay till he wakes and 
then [ll turn you over to Nora. And did he 
really bathe the baby?” 

Mrs. Redford nodded, laughing, but with 
tears in her eyes. 

“Well! well! well!” murmured the nurse, 
“‘only to think of it!” 
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Registered 
Trade Mark 


Established 
Half a Century 


Fine Table Linens 
At “The Linen Store” 


“The Linen Store” has always maintained the 
highest standard of quality in its Table Linens. 


Our aim has ever been to give our patrons the 
very best values and to afford them the widest 
possible choice in designs, sizes and styles. 


It is this policy which has brought Mother, 
Daughter and Granddaughter to our counters 
during the past fifty-seven years. 


Among the latest patterns are the “ Celtic,” 
“Lotus and Poppy,” ‘‘Greek Key and Block,” 
“‘Empire,”’ ““Olympic,” “Athenian,” and “Laurel 
with Lattice.” Prices range: 


NAPKINS (Per Dozen) 
20 to 22 inch, $2.00, 2.50, 2.75, 3.00, 3.50, up to $16.00. 
24 to 27 inch, $3.50, 3.75, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00, 5.50, up to $45.00. 
29 to 31 inch, $11.00, 11.50, 12.50, 14.00, 15.00, up to $75.00. 


TABLE CLOTHS 
2x2 yard, $2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 3.75, 4.00, 4.50, up to $15.00. 
2x214 yard, $3.00, 3.50, 3.75, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, up to $17.50. 
214x214 yard, $4.25, 4.50, 5.00, 5.50, 6.00, 6.50, up to $30.00. 
214x214 yard, $5.00, 5.50, 6.00, 6.50, 7.00, 7.50, up to $50.00. 
3x3 yard, $13.50, 17.50, 18.50, 20.00, 22.50, 23.50, up to $60.00. 


Cloths up to eight yards in length at proportionate prices. 


32 page Booklet describing these goods 
in detail mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
5th Ave. & 34th Street, N. Y. 











Can be obtained at all leading 
retail stores 


SIMPLE ITALIAN COOKERY 


By Antonia Isola 














Tis book of Italian recipes was compiled by an authority 

who has lived much in Rome. Though frugal, the Italians 
are excellent cooks. The American housekeeper will find many 
interesting suggestions for preparing not only the numerous 
varieties of macaroni and risotti, but also many new ways of 
cooking soups, meats, vegetables, and sweets. It shows that 
Italian cookery is far from being all “garlic and macaroni.” 


16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
CRESCA DELICACIES 


To every hostess and every home-maker, we 
place at your disposal the distinctive foods—the 
rich savorsome dainties gathered at their best {rom 
all quarters of the globe, that prevent the dull mo- 
notony which threatens every home table. _— 

Our color booklet *‘Cresca” completely de- _—-— 
scribes and illustrates these choice products from 
many lands together with many unusual menus and 
recipes—sent on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 335 Greenwich St, N.Y. 
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THE 
Collapsible 
GUARANTEED 
Baby 


Carriage 





We give with every Sidway Collapsible 
Guaranteed Baby Carriage a signed agreement 
to replace free of charge (transportation pre paid 
anywhere) any part that breaks or wears out 
within two years. No manufacturer hes here- 
tofore been able to make such an 
because materials that could be guarantec 
ears did not exist. 

DON'T BUY TWO CARRIAGES 
The maway h is ¢ advantage of any car- 
Instantly 


agreement 
d for 


very 


riage and many exclusive features 

convertible from a light runabout into a roomy 
comfortable crib. Folds into one-seventh the 
space of an old fashioned carriage. Easily 


slipped under the seat in buggy, auto or train. 


SMES LONG LIFE 
VARANTELD) 


FEA’ tes eagath 


Genuine ft abrikeld 1. e ather r. i gr 
Pe er ( e mak ne k 
ADJUSTABLI CRADLE SPRING. 
SIDWAY KEAL RUBBER TIRES. 
Write to-day for name of local dealer and 
free booklet showing carriages in colors. fe 
will also send you a scie ntifically prepared 
chart that enables you to watch baby’s health 
through his weight 
Local Dealers: Write for trade proposition 
on the first line of baby carriages without a 
come CK “ih 
SIDWAY MERCANTILE 
1034 4th St. 


} 


Co. 
IND. 


ELKHART, 
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MENNEN’ 


*FOR MINE” 





Borated 


Talcum 


Mennen’s Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition 


Sample box for 4c stamp 
For 15c in stamps we wiil 





mail you prepaid our beau- ¢ 

tiful 1913 Calendar. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO. »> 
Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 


























New Baby Bib 


Has a large wide-open pocket or pouch to 
catch the food that baby spills. A marvel 
to keep dresses clean. Highly recom- 
mended by mothers. Made ot Periec 
tion Sanitary Sheeting —absolut-ly 
> water and acid proof. Soft, white 
and pliable. Odorless and easily 
cleansed ae 15 Mt Yorn 
Wanted for this an J « r 
~ LADY articles. Write ran ste y 
AGENTS m mney -making offers 
Dept. 87, Rochester, N. Y. 








THE HOLLEY Cco., 








“Made in one piece, self-adjusting, 
Expands through changing 
yroportions and fits snugly 


Maternity “ 
Dress Made nite confinement materials 


ORESEES, hearin COATS, SKIRTS, WaIsTS os CORSETS 
LANE BRYANT, 25 w. 38th | ST., NEW YORK 
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The Children’s Supper 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Former Superintendent Babies’ Hospital, New York City: 


HE careful feeding of children has become 

so much of a study during the past quar- 
ter of a century that the average mother has 
a fairly clear idea of the correct food for her 
children. It seems to be the last meal in the 
day—the children’s supper—that causes the 
conscientious mother the most trouble. If 
this meal is not easily digested there will 
pretty surely be trouble during the night. 
If it is too heavy, an attack of indigestion or 
restless sleep will follow; if it is too light, the 
child is apt to wake up in the very early morn- 
ing hours and disturb the rest of the house- 
hold by clamoring for food long before break- 
fast-time. 

The question of supper for the baby and 
growing child is, then, a very important one. 
The method by which it is administered is also 
important. No matter how carefully a supper 
may be planned, it will disagree with the child 
if it is swallowed in large mouthfuls, only half 
chewed, or if the dishes meant to be tempting- 
ly hot are served almost cold; if it is hastily 
washed down with large draughts of cold 
water, or even milk, for that matter, or if, on 
top of the supper, candy is allowed, or even 
a very rough and exciting romp. All these 
petty details are of great importance if the 
supper hour is to be a successful one and is 
to prepare the child for the quiet sleep so 
necessary to his growth. 

Whatever food is intended to be taken hot 
should be fed to the child at a uniform tem- 
perature, the last spoonful being of the same 
degree of warmth as the first. To accomplish 
this, the pretty nursery hot-water plates have 
been invented, which are now so much in 
vogue. With one of these it will not be neces- 
sary to hurry the meal in order that the food 
shall not grow cold. For cereals, milk toast, 
fish, ete., these plates should always be 
used. I do not mean that a child should be 
allowed to play or prolong the supper unneces- 
surily; he should be made to attend to his 
meal properly, but he should not be made to 
hurry. A good rule to give a child is to chew 
each piece of food twenty times. 


CRE, 


| IQUID food, such as soup, milk, or cocoa, 
4 should be taken slowly or sipped, and 
not swallowed hastily in large mouthfuls. 
The silver mugs used by the average child 
retain the heat well, and are usually all that 
is required; but if china is employed for 
these liquids, it is a good plan to stand the 
small cup inside of a larger one partly filled 


with hot water, so that a constant tempera- 
ture of 98° to 100° F. is maintained while the 
| food is being taken. If these rules were more 
commonly observed in childhood, we would 


have fewer chronic dyspeptics in later life. 

\ baby of eighteen months of age is old 
enough to have-a little supper besides the bot- 
tle or cup of milk he drinks at bedtime. This 
supper should consist of one of the light cereal 
jellies made from barley, oat, rice, or wheat 
flour. About one tablespoonful of one of these 
cereal flours is mixed to a smooth paste with 
a little cold water, then stirred into eight 
ounces of boiling water, and a pinch of salt 
is added. It is cooked in a double boiler for 
half an hour, or until as thick as a jelly. Two 
table spoonfuls: of this with a little milk on it 
may then be given to the baby at supper-time. 
These cereal jellies may be alternated with a 
“nursery biscuit,” which has a tiny bit of 
butter and_a little warm milk poured over it. 
At first begin with only one-half a biscuit. 
Two pieces of unsweetened zwieback, with a 
pinch of salt and a little warm milk, may be 
broken up very finely and fed to the child for 
supper, thus making a pleasant variety. When 
a baby has this little supper as well as his cup 


| or bottle of milk to drink, he may do without 


To ask questions 
about anything 
advertised in this 
issue use Reply Letter 
Coupon on page 93 


the 10 p.m. bottle, and thus have a longer 
unbroken rest during the night. If milk alone 
is used for his supper when he is eighteen 
months of age, and no 10 p.m. bottle is given, 
he will usually wake very early in the morning 


and cry to be fed long before it is time, but 
! 


author of “The Baby; His Care and Training 
the little solid supper usually satisfies him 
until his breakfast-time. 

When baby has reached his twentieth month, 
one of the cereals often used for breakfast at 
this age, like cream of wheat, wheatena, or 


farina, may be substituted sometimes for the 


flour jellies. Thin, crisply toasted bread, with 
a little salted milk in which a bit of butter is 
dissolved poured over it, may be given once 
or twice weekly, and a cup of milk, warmed, 
may be given to drink. This is usually quite 


enough for a supper until the child is two years | 


of age. 

The supper for a child from two to six years 
of age will have to be a little heartier to suit 
the rapid growth of the body during this 
period, but it must be an easily digested meal. 
The following suggestions for seven suppers 
may help the mother: 

Thin milk toast, cup of milk, table- 
spoonful of prune jelly, and one ginger snap. 

2. Saucer of very thoroughly cooked rice, 
with a little butter and salt on it, dried bread 
and butter, cup of cocoa made chiefly with 
milk, tablespoonful of apple sauce, and one 
graham cracker. 


3. Four unsweetened zwiebacks broken up | 


in a little warm milk, with a pinch of salt added, 
cup of milk to drink, piece of gingerbread. 
4. One poached egg on a thin slice of toast 


(this should only be given when there has | 


been no egg for breakfast), glass of milk and 
four stewed prunes, one Educator cracker. 

5. Glass of milk, two pieces of thin whole- 
wheat toast and butter, saucer of junket, and 
two ladyfingers. 

6. Saucer of farina and milk, stale bread and 
butter, cup of cocoa, one tablespoonful of 
orange jelly, one oatmeal cracker. 

7. One large nursery biscuit with milk 
poured over it warmed with a little butter and 
salt, graham bread and butter, glass of milk 
to drink, a little apple sauce, and one cookie. 


ROM thé time the child is six until he is 

ten years of age, a supper that is even more 
nourishing will have to be planned. The 
period of second dentition has commenced, 
and if the child has lost many of his teeth at 
one time, great care must be taken to see that 
all his food is cut finely, as he is apt to shirk 
mastication at this age. Mothers frequently 
complain that it is with children of this age 


that they have the most trouble in regard to | 


old | 


the evening meal. They are not yet 
enough to share the family dinner at night, 
and they are too old to be contented with the 
nursery supper served to the little ones of the 
family. The cook, too, is busy just at this 
time preparing the family dinner, and does 
not want to stop to get an extra meal that 
requires much preparation. This is indeed 
a considerable problem in many households. 
However, it has to be met, and with the help 
of a fireless cooker, in which the children’s 
broths, rice, and an occasional chicken may 
be started for their supper, in the morning, or 
at lunch-time, much can be done to lighten 
the cook’s busiest hour and still have a nour- 
ishing and palatable supper for the children. 
These older children usually have supper so 
near the family dinner hour that very often 
a vegetable purée suitable for them will also 
answer as a soup for the family, and their 
meals may be planned with this in view. 

Here are seven suppers suitable for children 
from six to ten years of age. 

1. Lentil soup with small squares of thin 
toast in it, bread and butter, home-made peach 
preserves, ginger cookies, glass of milk 

2. Scrambled eggs, toast and butter, cup of 
cocoa, baked apple, and graham crackers. 

3. Oyster stew made with milk and _ sea- 
soned with a little butter and pinch of salt 
(given only when in season—at other times 
clam broth made with milk may be substituted 
for this supper), oyster crackers broken up in 
it, cup of malted milk, bread and butter, 
orange jelly, and one sponge cake. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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(Continued from page 77) 

wide and thirty high. The throat, between 
fireplace and flue, would in such a chimney be 
four by twenty-seven. When a_three-inch 
opening can be used it is often still better, 
narrow throats tend toward concentration of 
heat and obviation of down draughts and 
eddies. But if too small there would be chok 
ing and a poor draught. 

Very deep fireplaces, built with intent to 
secure a draught, are a mistake, for they waste 
fuel and heat, and the depth is needless. 

The jambs should run back at such an angk 
as ely to radiate heat into the room; if they 
run back squarely they throw heat back into 
the fire itself. 

An iron fireback throws out a great deal of 
heat that would otherwise not reach the room, 
and at the same time it safeguards the rear 
wall from crumbling through the intense heat 
of the flames. It is still possible to find 
veritable old firebacks; a neighbor found one 
just the other day on a junkman’s wayon—a 
delightful old ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch”’ fireback, 
with David and Goliath rudely shown. The 
quest of such things is alluring, but good | 
modern firebacks are also buyable. 

With the coming back of fireplaces a host | 
of ugly mantelpieces, over-ornamented, tawdry, 
with highly glazed and colored tile, were put 
upon the market; and many a house still has 
them, thus destroying the effect of the fire- 
places themselves. In such houses the only 
thing to do is to tear off the offending mante i. 
pieces and put in proper and admirable ones. 

On taking over our home we found two ugly 
mantelpieces of oak with jigsaw carvings and 
little cavities and brackets to put “ornaments” 
inandon. These were replaced with veritable 
old-time mantels, taken from a house in course 
of demolition, and the appearance of the rooms 
was inexpressibly bettered. 


E have had, too, the experience of put- 

ting in new fireplaces where none had 
previously been—a pleasant experience and a 
task not difficult. 

One room that seemed imperatively to de- 
mand a fireplace had a chimney-breast with 
no other opening in it than a stove-pipe hole 
far up toward the ceiling. © That hole was an 
annoyaace to the eye, and so it was filled in 
and plastered over. And then the mason cut 
out the space for the fireplace—a work very 
easily done. The chimney-breast projected | 
two feet and eight inches into the room, thus 
giving ample depth for a fireplace; more depth, 
in fact, than is really necessary, but, on the 
whole, it gives an air of comfort and dignity, 
and it permits the putting in of big logs. 

That the entire chimney was supported 
upon a stone foundation built up from the 
cellar floor simplified the situation materially. | 
This foundation was solid, and we let it remain 
so without attempting an ashpit for the ashes { 
to be dropped through and removed by open- 
ing a little iron door in the chimney-base down 
cellar. A new house or a new chimney can 
easily have this labor-saving and dirt-saving 
device built in. At the same time, most fire- 
places get along without them. 

The space between the fireplace opening and 
the mantelpiece, above the opening and at its 
sides, must be covered with some fire-resisting 
substance—brick is excellent, plain plaster is 
good—in any case, it should be something very 
simple. For this particular fireplace, plain, 
unglazed, bricklike tile, dull-red of hue, are 
used and the same tile are on the hearth. 

Beneath the hearth there is no beam, no | 
wood of any sort. Wood anywhere beneath 
the hearth, even if safeguarded by cement and 
asbestos, would be a fire danger. In making 
this hearth it was necessary to take out a floor 
joist for the fireplace width, and the ends of 
the joist were strongly boxed. Then an arch 
of brick springing from the stone foundation 
was built, with its entire edge resting against 
a joist far out and away from the fire heat. 
The space between the arch and the hearth tile 
was filled with cement. 

The hearth projects twenty inches. It 
needs to be as large as this for fire safety; 
indeed, four inches more would be an advan- 
tage, especially with a fireplace that has 
steady use. And for the sake of good looks 
the hearth should extend precisely as far to the 
sides as the edges of the mantelpiece. To 
build the hearth merely as wide as the fire- 
place opening, as is often done, gives an aspect 
as of giving the fireplace a little brick apron. 


HE wall at either side of the fireplace 

should not be less than eight inches 
thick, and there should be no lath or other 
wood within it or directly against it. 

The chimney-breast in this room was of 
mean and boxy size and, through some cause- 
less freak, was not precisely in the middle of 
its wall. As it was, it simply would not do, | 
and so it was widened on one side by a neces- 
sary eighteen inches of plastered front, and 
when the entire room was finished and papered | 
not only was there no indication that the fire- 
place had been inset, but there was not the 
slightest sign that the chimney-breast had been 
altered. Behind the eighteen-inch extension 
there was a space that was made into a con- 
venient closet for coats and hats. 

There were two rooms in this house, the 
dining-room on the first floor and a bedroom | 
on the second, in which there were no fire- 
places, because, the chimney-breast being on 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Mouth 


Eleventh Article in The Bazar Beauty and Health Series 


| By Marie Montaigne 


j HYSIOGNOMISTS say that no feature so 
fully expresses the character of its owner 
; as the mouth. Certainly no feature exerts as 

subtle and permanent an attraction, or the 
| contrary, as this portion of our anatomy 
| over which we have so much control. The 
| mouth proclaims joy, sorrow, sweetness, self- 
ishness, cruelty, anxiety—indeed, all the more 
permanent qualities inherent in the individual, 
and it is possible, if one begins soon enough, 
to prevent unlovely lines from forming and to 
cultivate a pleasant contour of the lips. 
Art can do much to conceal the chirography 
of nature. 

To begin with, beautiful lips are mobile and 
flexible. No matter how perfect their con- 
tour, lips that are fixed and tight are never 
attractive. Then, too, holding = lips in a 
fixed position quitkly ages the face and in- 
duces lines in it even less attractive than the 
line of the mouth. Persons who make con- 
stant use of their lips—in laughter, conversa- 
tion, or singing—preserve the charm of youth 
and mobility in them that is not apt to be 
apparent in those given to silence. This, 
alone, indicates the necessity for exercise, and 
all beauty culturists advise exercise of the 
lips to preserve a 
youthful face and 
keep the mouth flex- 
ible and attractive. 

As a foundation 
for a beautiful mouth 
one requires a full 
set of teeth. Ab- 
sence of teeth causes 
loss of beauty to the 
lips and disfiguring 
lines at the side of 
the face. 

Next to and more 
important than the 
| number’ of 

teeth comes the na- 

ture of one’s thoughts 
in their influence 
upon the contour of 
the mouth.  Faith- 
fully and inexorably 





The lines 
should 


one s 


fretfulness, 
anger, and anxiety trace about the mouth lines 


do worry, 
that mar its beauty. When thoughts and 
emotions of such a character enter the mind 
and cannot be dismissed one can follow the 
advice of a famous physician to his patients: 
“Keep the corners of your mouth turned up.” 

Odd as it may seem, it becomes quite im- 
possible to cherish irritating thoughts when the 
corners of the lips are turned up. Insensibly 
little sprites of happy memories come dancing 
into the mind and the lines about the mouth 
smooth out or take on sweet curves. Laughter 

| is essential to a pretty mouth. Not the con- 
stant laughter that stretches the lips and lines 
the cheeks, but that merriment which keeps 

| the lips flexible and drives away furrows of 

} care, 

| Besides laughter and conversation there are 
other exercises which tend to keep the lips 

| mobile and the face young. One very ancient 
recipe for assisting to a sweet pose of the lips 
is to say “peas, papa, prunes, prisms,” and let 
the lips fall lightly together on the last word. 
Many a belle of bygone 
days has entered her 
drawing-room with the 
word “prisms” just fad- 
ing upon her lips. 

An exercise that helps 
to sweetness of pose and 
tends to eradicate lines 
from beside the mouth 
is to blow at an imagi- 
nary candle, or, better 
still, toss a dandelion 
ball into the air, 
children do, and blow at 
it, laughing over the fun 
of the chase it affords. 
This exercise makes the 
play of the lips un- 
conscious. 

Never exercise 

downward. Time 
its own way of 
dragging down the mus- 
cles in the lower part 
of the face; it should be 
the task of women to 
keep them up. 

A certain old clergy- 
man said recently that 


as 


’ the 
lips 


has 


women were the human The word “prisms 










” 


blossoms of the earth and that it was a woman’s 
duty to make herself as lovely and flowerlike 
as she could. Certainly the feminine mouth 
that has sweet, upward, kissable curves is a 
pleasant thing to look upon; never an impos- 
sible thing to possess. 

Exercise the lips, then, upward—whistle, 
blow, take care that they fall lightly, not 
firmly together. Tightly pressed lips are by 
no means indicative of strength of character. 
The person who can control the pose of his 
lips is apt to be one able to exert self-control 
in other respects. 

Too many persons, however, do not pay any 
attention to the appearance of their mouths 
until years of careless or bad habits have 
traced unlovely furrows at the corners of them 
and across their cheeks. At this late date they 
begin desperately to endeavor to eradicate in 
a little while lines that it has taken years to 
etch. 

Some women deepen the lines by massaging 
so energetically that the tissue which supports 
the skin is dissipated to an extent which 
-auses deepening of the furrows. The muscles 
inside the cheek wants to be exercised to 
develop it and so form more support for the 

cheek; the lines want 

to be gently mas- 

saged outward, in an 
upward direction, 

and pinched lightly 

with the finger tips. 

In both instances 

cold cream or olive 

oil should be used. 

This is intended to 

+, feed and fill in the 
? hollows, so that one 
should buy skin food 

for the purpose, and 

be sure of the qual- 
ity. Then, too, 


be gently 
massaged 





sweet or sour, is very 
useful to plump out 
hollows and is some- 
thing that any one 
can procure easily almost anywhere. 

In using olive oil it is a good plan to add a 
few drops of benzoin to the oil, as olive oil has 
a tendency to slightly darken some skins. 
Another important consideration is to get pure 
oil. Very little so-called “olive oil” is pure, 
and while the adulterations do not injure 
it for salad purposes they are not good for 
use upon the face and hands. 

Besides exercising and fattening the face at 
the sides of the mouth one should do all that 
is possible to stimulate the flow of blood ebout 
the disfigured places, since fresh blood regener- 
ates tissue and skin and fattens them. Slap 
quickly, and just hard enough with the tips 
of the fingers to produce a slight smarting 
sensation, the furrows beside the mouth, and 
slap so that the skin will be pushed upward, 
not downward, by the motion. Then, when 
the face has been washed with warm water, 
use cold, or iced water, immediately afterward, 
so that sagging will not result. Hot water 
relaxes the muscles and skin and, unless fol- 
lowed by cold applications, it will make the face 
flabby and the pores of 
the skin large. The 
combination of hot and 
cold water is very bene- 
ficial when the skin is to 
be stimulated. 

Certain creams are 
sold that are rubbed on 
the disfigured muscles 
about the mouth and 
allowed to remain there 
for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, when they 
should be thoroughly 
wiped off. The effect 
of such cream is to 
stimulate the circula- 
tion of the blood and 
make the texture of the 
skin smoother and finer. 
Watermelon juice has 
much the same effect in 
stimulating the skin and 
bringing the blood to 
the surface. 


The eradication of 
lines about the mouth 
means time and pa- 


tience, and one cannot 


just fading away (Continued on page 93) 





cow’s cream, either | 


method of 


health of 60,000 women. 


not treated your face intelligently.” 


Physical Culture for the face. 


to help nature. 


Those who know Miss Cocroft’s 


and Miss Mildred A. Albee, 


culture training. 


624 Michigan Ave. 





“After studying and experimenting for seven years I have perfected a 


Physical Culture 


which does for the face what my Physical Culture has done for the figures and 
Why should not the skin of your face and throat be 
as clear and unblemished as the skin of your body?—only because you have 


A Woman Is As Old As She Looks 


Tired eyes, wrinkles around them, pouches beneath them; crows feet; 
at the corners of the mouth; the hard lines from the nostrils to the lips; drawn, colorless 
lips; sallow, discolored or freckled skins; all or any of which add ten years to your age, 
because they make you look ten years older, can all be overcome by systematically fol- 
lowing the simple instructions clearly explained in the Grace-Mildred Culture Course of 


We also teach you how to make the Hair glossy and abundant; 
Feet, Eyes, Eyebrows, Ears, Mouth, Neck, Chin, ete. 

If you look older than you should, it is because you are not doing what you should 
The result you want is certain; 
experimented on this work for seven years). 
end you want by carefully following instructions. 

In six to ten minutes a day of Physical Culture Exercises for the Face, you can 
do more at home than massage will accomplish in an hour a day in a beauty parlor. 
national—yes, 
restorer of health and youth, will be as pleased to hear of this new feature in her work 
as they will be certain that it will produce precisely the results she claims for it. 

The direction of this work will be in the hands of her nieces, Miss Grace 
whose association with Miss Cocroft for many 
adequately qualified them to assume the direction of this department of Miss Cocroft’s 
For further particulars and names of those who have taken this course 
and gotten the results desired write us NOW. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 


for the Face 


Susanna Cocroft. 


the droop 


to care for the Hands, 


no experimenting (Miss Cocroft has 


Innumerable women have attained the 


international—reputation as a 


L. Ballack 


years has 


The results are marvelous. 


Dept. 4 CHICAGO 
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PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


ir THE FACE 





& Muscles Exercised Muscée 


Restores Youthful Expression and Beauty 


When the skin and muscles of the face lose their 
elasticity, the face sags all out of shape, nose to mouth 
lines, lines about eyes, mouth and forehead, and double 
chin appear, and tissues become flabby. ‘The skin of 
the neck looks withered and yeliow and deep lines form. 


Unexercise 


My system of facial exercises, by restoring elasticity tothe skin 
and mus¢ les, removes and prevents these marks of age. It is 
equally valuable for too thin or too plump face or neck. Massage, 

vibratory, electrical and other external treatinents cannot exercise 
even the superficial muscles well and they cannot exercise the 
deeper muscles at all. These deep muscles must be exercised to 
restore or preserve youthful appearance 

My new booklet “‘ Facial Exercise *’ fully describes my system. 
It tells how young women may enhance and preserve and how 
mature women may restore facial charin. No one is too old to 
benefit. Write for my book today—FREE. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. H 2, 417 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
ALL HAIR ON FACE AND 


permanently destroyed, 
zuaranteed. Mme. 
Julian’s specific has 
stood the test 38 vears. 
Absolutely harmless. 
No electricity, poison, 
pain. Protected by law. 
MME. JULIAN, 482 Sth Ave. 
New York City 


You STAMMER 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure, 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide, 
G. A. LEWIS, 15 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Here’s a | 
Letter for You 





From Paris 


Beginning in this number, the Paris 
Letter Fashion Service of Harper’s 
Bazar is ready for its readers. It is 
sent at the last moment possible, and 
it contains, briefly and clearly, what 
you want to know about Paris clothes 
developments. The Bazar has Amer- 
ican fashions, too—and_ the beautiful 
Sheldon pictures. The Bazar is a good 
magazine to read every month. 

ARPER’S BAZAR 


H 
[_Franuiin Square New York city J 
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Relieves at once, quickly heals, makes clear, velvety skin. Complexions are greatly 
proved by its use. Endorsed by refined women. Soothes infants’ skin troubles. Men whe P| 
shave prefer it.—Is.nct greasy; cannot rae hair; is steele harmless. At all dealers. {7 
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Heart-shaped Rolls 
N AKE rolls from the following recipe: one 


quart of flour, one tablespoonful of butter, 
one and one-half level tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of mashed potato, one-half 
compressed yeast cake dissolved in one-half cup 
of cold water, scant pint of milk, and one egg. 
Knead until it forms a soft dough, cut into 
heart-shaped balls, and bake when light. 
Serve, freshly baked, with heart-shaped pats of 
butter for a Valentine’s Day luncheon or 
supper. 





Sardine Salad 
QO’ cris} letLuce leaves place young onions, 
radishes, and cucumbers sliced thin, and 
beside each portion of vegetables lay two bone- 
less sardines. These may be ornamented with 
small pieces of pimento, and around the dish 
may be arranged red hearts cut from beets or 
from slices of pimento. Serve with French 
dressing and crisp-toasted crackers. Like all 
salads, this should be served very cold and on 
chilled plates. 





Valentine Dessert 

NE pound of marshmallows and a can of 

grated pineapple. Cut the marshmallows up 
with scissors and turn the grated pineapple over 
them. Mix with about one-third of a cup of 
whipped cream in a heart-shaped mold and allow 
to stand in the refrigerator for about two hours. 
Turn out on a dish and cover with whipped 
The word “Love” may be made with 
} angelica on the top. 


cream. 





HE color scheme of this table is blue and white. 
a large ship manned by cupids; bachelor’s-buttons and forget-me-nots 











Valentine 


Recipes 
By 
Mary H. Northend 


Pistachio Jelly 

NE-HALF package gelatine soaked in 

a half-cup of cold water. Pour over 
this three cups of hot water in which have 
been dissolved one-half cup of sugar and 
a tablespoonful of pistachio flavoring. 
Add one cup of blanched pistachio nuts 
and turn into a mold. If a ring mold is 


used it will add much to the appearance 
and daintiness of the dish to put whipped 
cream in the center and garnish with 
hearts. 











Valentine Fried Potatoes 
GOOD way to serve fried potatoes on 
Valentine’s Day is to cut the thin 
slices in the shape of hearts and fry crisp in 
boiling fat in a frying-basket. A cupid may 
be cut from a large slice of sweet potato 
and fried with the others. When serving, 
place the cupid in the center of the plate, 
piling the small, crisp hearts around it 
and garnishing the dish with parsley. 
Drain the potatoes on paper laid in a 
warm place to free them from all fat, 
and serve very hot. 





Valentine Table 


The design is 


Chocolate Heart Cake 


N shaped tin. Frost the top and sides with 
white and outline on the top a cupid for a 
Valentine’s Day decoration. Small candles 


corners of the cake. Any simple rule may be 
used for the cake or it may be an angel cake 
or rich pound or fruit cake if something more 
elaborate is preferred. 





Tongue with Aspic Jelly 


UT tongue into heart-shaped slices and ar- 

range around the edge of the serving-plat- 
ter. In the center of the dish place a mold of 
jelly made in heart shape, and on top of each 
slice place a small cube of the jelly. On top 
of the heart-shaped mold of jelly in the center | 
is a slice of tongue with a cube of jelly on it. 
Small sprigs of parsley decorate the dish. 


Olive Cheese 
| SE one cream cheese. one sweet red pepper, 
about ten olives, and a little celery salt and 


peprika. Chop the pepper and the olives with | 
the cheese and form it into a heart shape. Set 
on ice and when hard grate Parmesan cheese on | 
the top and with small pieces of the red pepper | 
make a flower on top, with half an olive for the 
center. Garnish the edge of the plate with 
halved olives. 





«@ are the flowers used, the large ship being decorated with bachelor’s-buttons, which 


5 outline the sails. 


A tiny cupid rides on the top of the mainmast. 
| are decorated with forget-me-nots. 


; 1 Hearts of bachelor’s-buttons ornament the table- 
— cloth, and cupids bearing bows and arrows are placed in the hearts around the table. . ” 


The 


candles 


———————— ~ a 


AKE a chocolate cake and bake in a heart- | 


may be set in little holders and placed on the | 


| for several days.” 







| Farmer’s Wife 
| (Continued from page 68) 


— 


many people have lived to extreme old age in | 
spite of the mosquito, the hook-worm, the fly, | 
and the buzzard, and, besides, if one is ill think | 
of all the medicine there is to be taken! 

The reasons why the farmer’s wife depends 
on patent medicines are perfectly simple, | | 
perfectly evident. They are exactly the same | - | 
reasons which make her put up with poor 
schools, which make her endure isolation, and 
get along without the household conveniences 
which she ought to have. They are poverty | 
and ignorance and lack of the means of com- 
munication. The very same things which will 
bring her society and learning will give her a 
better chance for health. 

The connection of these is perhaps evident 
in the statements of our authorities that the 
farmers’ wives make up the largest class of the 
insane in any of the public institutions. For 
when you have prosperity—that is, good crops 
and the means of marketing them—you can | 
afford to pay for a physician or a public health 
officer; and when you can afford to pay for 
him he is pretty sure to be somewhere around to 
be paid. When you have good roads you can 
either get to him or he can get to you. 

And in all parts of the country the farmer's 
wife is insisting that she and her children have 
as much right to health as their city cousins. 
Everywhere in the country, as in the city, the 
advance-guard of the new health movement is 
the trained nurse. 

We were entertained by a farmer in Castile, | 
New York, who had married a splendid trained 
nurse. One day she took us for a drive through 
the village. 

“There,” she cried, as we passed along the 
main street, “is one of my babies!” 

Now, as her own two babies were in the | 
carriage with us, we failed to understand. She | 
laughed pleasantly at our bewilderment. 

“Oh, I mean that I helped to get that baby 
here. And see how well he is doing! You 
know there is not a trained nurse in the | 
neighborhood. I didn’t mean to go on with 
my work after I married, but every day or two | 
somebody comes rushing after me, and I find 
myself doing everything from sterilizing and 
bandaging a cut finger to helping my little 
neighbors into the world. I have a large 
practice fairly thrust upon me.” 

Everywhere the country woman is demand- 
ing the trained nurse. The register of visit- 
ing nurses in the United States gotten out by 
Miss Ysabella Waters in 1909 shows that at 
that time there were already visiting nurses 
in the rural districts of fourteen states; that 
Pennsylvania had eighty-five; New York 
State, ten; Rhode Island, four; Connecticut, 
five; New Jersey and Virginia, three each; 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, two each; 
and six other states one apiece, making a total 
of one hundred and ten trained nurses ready 
to care for the country people of the United 
States. And the number is steadily in- 
creasing. 

What this visiting nursing in the country 
may mean is shown by the work of Miss Lydia 
Holman, of Mitchell County, North Carolina. 
There are no good roads in the region, so Miss 
Holman rides from cabin to cabin, carrying 
the needful supplies strapped to her saddle. 

“The ordinary cabin scattered through the 
mountains is built of logs, chinked with clay, and 
consists of one or two rooms and sometimes a 
loft,” says the report. ‘‘Only the open fireplaces 
and the cracks left by the imperfect chinking 
save the family from suffocation; there are 
rarely any windows, the only real opening being | 
the door. The altitude is high, the air pure and 
bracing, and all the natural conditions should 
insure perfect health, but unhygienic homes and 
a deep-rooted aversion to air and water have 
allowed tuberculosis and typhoid to creep in and 
claim many victims. . . . The district is large 
and the distances are great, often from five to 
twenty miles between cases, and the work of 
necessity sometimes exceeds that which is usually 
considered within a nurse’s province. Minor 
surgical operations, obstetrical work, general 
medical and skin cases, and extracting of teeth 
fall within her regular line of work. She fre- 
quently remains with one patient long enough 
to give the family minute instructions and 
demonstrations regarding the care of the patient, 
lest she should not be able to repeat the journey 





2 








There are not very many sections of the 
country where the difficulties are so great as 
in the North Carolina mountains, but there 
are few rural sections where the need for the 
services of a trained nurse is not equally great, 
though the farmers’ wives who suffer most 
would probably be the last to admit it. The 
campaign of education that has been carried on 
in the cities the past ten years will broaden 
out into a national campaign as soon as the | 
farmers’ wives wake up and demand from the 
State Departments of Education and Health 
and from the United States Public Health 
Service what they and their children have a | 
right to demand. 

The revolt against drudgery and antiquated 
educational facilities is in full swing. But 
how long will the farmer’s wife let it be said of 
her, as the Rev. Dr. Adams says of the farm 
women of Illinois, that her lack of a spirit of 
rebellion against preventable sickness is hold- 
ing the country back in the onward march of 
modern civilization? 


(Continued next month) 
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Art of Home-Making 


(Continued from page 90) 
the other side of the wall, the fireplaces had 
been built to open there, which was upstairs 
and downstairs in the hall. One can do with- 
out a fire in the hall, but we did wish open 
fires in the dining-room and bedroom. And 
there was no great difficulty about it. It was 
a matter of closing the hall fireplaces with 
brick, taking off the mantelpieces, paneling 
or papering over the spaces, taking up the 
hearth, and laying flooring; and then in the 
other rooms, opening the back wall of the old 
fireplaces and making new fireplaces face into 


| the rooms on the reverse side of the chimney. 


| in cleaning, 


Brass andirons give a delightful finishing- 
touch to a fireplace. Some people complain 
that brass andirons involve too much trouble 
but two thorough polishings a 


| year, with now and then a little rubbing up, is 


quite sufficient to keep them in a state of good 
polish, and really that is not too great a price 
to pay for the gleam of brass andirons! Such 
things are purely an American product; for- 
eign andirons do not at all resemble them. 


[F you have a place in the country it is sur- 
prising how much wood you get from merely 
the trimming of your trees and the cutting 
away of dead branches. 

Fireplaces are such an aid and incentive to 


| good companionship and good living, they 


| 











| and your fires.” 


bing the members of a household together in 
such closely bonded feeling, that it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly of them. The hearth- 
fire has stood from time immemorial for what 
is finest and best in life, and from time imme- 
| morial there has been mighty appeal in the 

“pro aris et foci. is ”—the “strike for your altars 
But who would dare demand 
that you strike for your steam-heater or for 
your hot-air furnace? 


Things You Can Make 


But Cannot Buy 


(Continued from page 86) 

repainting too much while the paper is wet 
and soft, as it tends to stretch it and to make 
it dry unevenly. A good idea is to use one 
color at a time and go right around the shade 
before beginning with the next. When all the 
colors are on let the shade dry a few minutes, 
laying it so that it will dry in the right shape 
and not warped. Take a thin strip of wood— 

a slat from a peach basket is as good as need 
os -and split it into four slivers, each a bit 
shorter than one side of the shade. Glue 
these strips, one on each side, on the inside 
edges at the bottom, and hold them in place 





fiz 


' until dry, one side at a time, with the clip 


clothespins, or some similar device. When 
| the four sides have been thus stiffened the 


| shade should hold itself squarely in shape. 


The last and finishing step is to varnish the 


| shades all over inside and out with clear 
| French varnish. This renders the thin, Japan 
| paper almost transparent and leaves the sur- 
| face glossy and resembling very closely colored 


| and the 


Allow sufficient time to dry thoroughly 
shades are finished. When the 


glass. 


| candles are lit the effect is very pleasing and 


so near that of stained glass as scarcely to be 
distinguished from it. 

When the shades become dusty and dull 
from use and exposure they may be made 
fresh as when new by applying a coat of 
varnish. 


OTE.—The article next month will show the 
making of metal novelties. Various pretty but 
inexpensive materials are used. If there is disap- 
pointment over first results, write, asking for more 
complete directions, to “Craft Work at Home,” 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 















Beautifying the Mouth 


(Continued from page 91) 
make much progress in beautifying the mouth 
with exercise and creams if corroding habits of 
thought are to be continued. Solely from the 
peint of view of beauty culture one should 
cultivate tranquil and pleasant thoughts and 
the happier emotions. Indeed, happiness 
itself is the greatest of all beautifiers, and a 





To eradicate lines blow at a light 


happy child is almost certain to grow into a 
beautiful woman, while any face that looks 
happy carries a charm which beauty of form 
alone can never give. The mere imitation of 
a happy expression tends to impart to the 
mouth those winning, alluring curves that 
only joy, or its counterpart, can produce. 

What with regulated emotions and thoughts, 
exercises, and food for the skin, one should 
be able to 
mouth, and do much to make and keep the 
lips mobile and attractive. But some persons 
have neglected themselves for so long a time 
that more strenuous treatment is required to 
renew youthful contours and remove the un- 
sightly prints of worry or fatigue. 

Oily skins are much benefited by using 
lavender cologne freely about the mouth. It 
is stimulating, helps to remove wrinkles, and 
has a soothing influence upon the nerves of the 
face. To this treatment some persons are 
obliged to add sticking-plaster, first smoothing 
out the wrinkles in all the ways prescribed 
and then applying the plaster overnight to 
draw up the crease to a level with the sur- 
rounding cuticle. Then, too, an electric bat- 
tery has often to be brought into play, and the 
small amount of electricity necessary to help 
smooth out wrinkles is easily procured at any 
physician’s office when one cannot conveniently 
visit a beauty parlor where electric treatments 
are given. 


EXT MONTH The Bazar beauty article will be 
“ Beautifying the Baby.” What to do and how 
to do it will be shown in pictures and text. There will 
be described several important precautions which 
may be taken to improve baby’s appearance in after life. 





Children’s Supper 


(Continued from page 90) 

4. Any delicate white fish, such as bass or 
shad with bones carefully picked out, glass of 
milk, bread and butter, boiled rice with one 
tablespoonful of home-made currant jelly on 
it, and one cookie. 

5. Mutton broth with barley in it, thin, 
buttered graham toast, saucer of Irish moss 
blanc-mange, and two ladyfingers. 

6. Creamed white meat of ide on toast, 
cup of cocoa, stewed prunes, two oatmeal 
crackers. 

7. Purée of split peas or cream of celery 
soup, whole-wheat bread and butter, glass of 
milk, home-made pear preserves, one cookie. 

It will be noted that crackers are given 
sparingly, and this is purposely done because 
they are so frequently abused. Mothers seem 
to think that crackers may be given a child 
in any quantity, and at any time during the 
day and night without harm. Much indi- 
gestion and loss of appetite for more whole- 
some food is caused by these seemingly harm- 
less little articles which are often rich in free 
starch and sugars. 


MARIANNA WHEELER writes for The Bazar 

every month instruction for mothers on disease 
prevention—keeping baby well. Questions pertain- 
ing to the baby and the mother, like diet, care, and 
hygiene, are cordially invited. Other questions on 
kindred subjects, which cannot be treated here, will be 
answered promptly. Inclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Send all letters to Marianna Wheeler, 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City 
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Be Attractive—well groomed. - 
improve Your Figyre—in other wo 


aah in ais! as walt as in iadeahd you are. rappien ue 

Judge what Lean do for you by what I have done for others. BE; 

I think Ido not exuggerate when I say I haye corrected more 

Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced, more women during the past’ 
nine years than any physician — the best physicians are my friends—their 
wives and daughters are my pupils, I have : 5 é 


Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 to 85 lbs. 


Increased the the Weight of as many more—all this: pyistrengthen 
herves, heart, circulation, lungs: and vital organs 50 as to Fegulate the. a 
lation of food. ; 

I want to help every woman to realize thar her health lies’ 
her own hands, and that she can reach her ideal in figure and poise... 4 

Wotr't you join us?—we will make you and the world better. Pa ? i 

I have published a free booklet showing liow to stand and walk correctly, a 
mation of vital interest to women. SWrite for it) ‘and I-willalso tell you about my™ work 

If you are perfectly well and your figure is 5 just what! you wish, you may be ab 
friend. If you are in Chicago come to, see me. Tam at my desk from eight.a.m-/ until 
shall be glad to see anyone interested® in” this erent aovement of health and: figure th 
means. 

Sit down and write to me NOW. rey t aioe may forget it. 

I have had a wonderful experience, and I should like to tell you about it. 


| Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 24, 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Miss Cocropt is a nm bred swoman, She is the leading atin ity upon the scienti = 
care of the health and figure of «woman, 
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Instant Bunion Relief } 
Prove It At My Expense 


Harper’s Guide 
to Wild Flowers 


By 
Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey 


Don’t send me one cent—just 
rove it to you as I have done f 
others in the last six mont! 
ens to have the most successf 
remedy for bunions ever made and 
et me send you a treat- 
entirely at my expense. I 
OW many so-called cures, 
or shields 2 pads you ever tried with- 
out success—1 don’t care howdisgusted 
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Building Up a Business 


Continued from page 62) 

rooms for a rest-cure patient, or he desires us 
to send to a given address a sterilized obstet- 
rical set, or a complete outfit of dressings and 
an operating-table for a surgical operation to 
be performed in the patient's home. Or it 
may be a demand for an invalid’s chair or a 
stretcher, either to rent or buy; or for the dis- 
infecting of a house after a contagious disease. 
Then comes a telegram from a hospital in 
California asking for a supervising nurse (we 
sent nurses to South Africa during the Boer 
War at the request of Lady Randolph 
Churchill), or from a private hospital wishing 
us to sterilize their instruments for them. 


Headquarters for Trained Nurses 
Be OND is the department of private work. 
The head of this department is constantly 
in demand adjusting the desires of those who 
need a nurse, and the preferences of the nurses 
themselves. One nurse likes to travel; here 
is a letter from a man in Texas who wants some 
one to nurse his invalid wife. Some women 
prefer to nurse the old, some the young, or they 
ask for city or country positions. There is a 
niche for every one, and we endeavor to fill it. 
Perhaps some invalid wants to be read to and 
entertained for a couple of hours each after- 
noon, or another to be wheeled about on sunny 
days in the park. The nurses wanting private 
work come to this desk to register and deliver 
the ir credentials or to report engaged or dis- 
engaged. The Home Bureau is the national 
headquarters for nurses. 

The diet kitchen has its business department 
where orders are received, physicians’ pre- 
scriptions for special diets filled, babies’ steri- 
lized-milk orders taken and numbered—so many 
bottles here, so many there, of such or such 
strength and richness. The kitchen itself is 
presided over by an Englishwoman, with an 
assistant who is also English. There 
separate kitchen where the meals served in the 
house are cooked. There are porcelain-lined 
closets where the sterilized bottles and jars 
are kept; huge iceboxes for the prepared 
soups, jellies, junkets, and drinks; others for 
the meats and chickens, birds and eggs used in 
the making of these, and an outdoor closet for 
vegetables. The stoves, broilers, pots, pans, 
ind would make any housekeeper’s 
heart beat with envy and admiration. Mes- 
sengers are constantly arriving to take away 
orders or with new ones to be filled. Boxes 
ready for the expressman await his coming, 
and a faint, delicious aroma—the. kitchen 
be ing too well ventilated to allow of more than 
this whitf—bespeaks new consignments on the 
way to perfection. The woman who concocts 
all this goodness is an enthusiast in her pro- 
fession, with that hint of genius that belongs 
to the perfect worker in any sphere. Every- 
thing possible for the diet kitchen is raised 
on our farm in New Jersey, which also provides 
us with fresh eggs and poultry. 

Upstairs is the baby department, and there 
is always a rush of business there. The nurses 
coming and going, the mothers in search of 
“just the right one,” the orders being taken 
for layettes, for the furnishing of nurseries, in- 
cluding even the papering of the walls, keep a 
large corps employed every moment of the day. 
In the outer room the women who come for 
nurses and governesses sit chatting over the 
work required with the women who want to do 
it. There is plenty of opportunity to exercise 
one’s knowledge of human nature in bringing 
the right people together; above all, absolute 
frankness is essential. We want the nurse 
to be engaged, but we also want both the 
employer and the employee to be satisfied and 
happy in the arrangement. We are particular 
that a complete understanding exists regard- 
ing wages, duties, etc., before an engagement 


Is a 


ovens 


is closed. 


Working Twenty-four Hours a Day 

UR place is never closed. Some one is 

always here ready for an emergency call, 
prepared to meet whatever contingency may 
I have given but the barest outlines of 
our work in its many ramifications, for it 
would require far more space than is available 
in this article to fully describe its many de- 
partments. But I hope I have been successful 
in indicating its spirit, its sense of service, its 
determination to provide “what you want” so 
long as that want is allied in any way to our 
particular branch of business. 

lo succeed as a business woman you may 
need a special gift—the gift of organization. 
It is easily recognized. The young girl who 
is clever at getting up entertainments, fairs, 
sociables, who inaugurates a club or a village- 
brings together a 
reading-circle—this young girl has the gift. 
She may not have to take up a business life 
but she will never be content to be idle; and if 
she is ambitious and must make her way in the 
world, let her push on with confidence. She 
got it in her.” 

My advice to such a young woman is to study 
her special bent, to put it to a practical test, 
> launched, never to be content with 
second place. To aim steadily and always foi 
the best, to refuse compromises, and to retain 
her enthusiasm. You couldn’t keep me away 
from my work. It is eternally fresh, eternally 
absorbing. I laugh over the ludicrous, hu- 
morous incidents, and weep over the pathetic 


afrise 


improvement 


SOC IE ty , OF 


has, as the phrase goes, aa 


om 
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tules of those who come to us for help. I live 
in it! And the chief joy of my vacations is the 
thought that it exists and needs me back again. 
Courage, little women, if you must be self- 
supporting and choose a business career, for 
independence and success will surely bring 
you contentment and happiness. When I 
look about at our busy, thriving house, and re- 


member the tiny rooms and the six jars of | 


soup with which I began, it seems like a fairy 
tale—I half fear it may all disappear at cock- 
crow or some such commanding signal. But 
it doesn’t disappear. On the contrary, it keeps 
on growing. This Home Bureau “son of 
mine” is big and lusty to-day. But he hasn't 
begun to attain his stature yet. Soon he will 
be housed in a much larger building than at 
present, with plenty of room for all our de- 
partments and a thoroughly equipped, up-to- 
date plant to handle the business. I have 
further plans for developing the work, and new 
ideas and schemes are constantly being sug- 
gested. Only the other day, on the suggestion 
of a physician, I bought a larger supply of 
dried huckleberries from Germany end im- 
ported a quantity of food products from 
Switzerland. 

I have said that I believe in a woman being 
feminine in business, but she must also acquire 
a certain amount of masculine methods, too. 
Learn how to save time, to cut short unneces- 
sary talk, and keep interviewers to the matter 
in hand. Men have been in the business world 
1 long while, so we want to study their ways 
and to take the best of them without losing 
our own womanly attributes. Never depend 
upon your sex to excuse any shortcomings in 
your work or in the promptness and thorough- 
ness of your business methods. Use it as an 
asset, not as something to condone or be 
ashamed of. Just as woman is needed in the 
world at large she is needed in the world of 
business. But she must enter it seriously and 
earnestly, not flippantly; must give value 
received and “deliver the goods.” 





The Girl Pioneers 


(Continued from page 76) 
York; Daniel C. Beard, National Commis- 
sioner of the Boy Scouts of America; and 
Bishop Theodore S. Henderson, Methodist 

Diocese, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
A special dress for gala occasions has been 
designed and is called the Early Pioneer 
Dress. It is as nearly as possible a copy of 


! 


| 
| 





the dress worn by the girls of pioneer days— | 


pretty, picturesque, but simple. 
Bazar has arranged to make the pattern of the 
dress for all Girl Pioneers who want it. Any 
girl can make this costume for herself at small 
cost. An illustration of the costume is printed 
on page 101 of this number of The Bazar. It 
would be well to turn to it at once. 

“The Song of the Girl Pioneers” is sung to 
the tune of ““ Maryland, My Maryland.” The 
words, which are most inspiring, are as 
follows: 


We laugh, we sing, we jump, we run, 
We’re Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
We're always having lots of fun; 
We Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
The wild birds answer to our call, 
These feathered friends in trees so tall; 
We learn to know them one and all. 
We're Pioneers, true Pioneers. 


Refrain: 


We're Pioneers, Girl Pioneers; 
We're Pioneers, Girl Pioneers; 

We will be brave and kind and true; 
We're Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 


The shadows tell us time of day; 
We’re Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 

The stars are friends and show the way 
To Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 

The water lets us swim and float 

And on its bosom row our boat; 

We fish, we sail, we skim, we float, 
We Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 


Refrain — 


The wind and rain, as they pass by, 
Pioneers, brave Pioneers, 
Now seem to sing and give the ery 
Of Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
We build our fire, we make our camp, 
We pitch our tent out from the damp; 
The outdoor fire, it is our lamp. 
We're Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 


Refrain by 


We stick to work until it’s done, 
We Pioneers, Girl Pioneers; 
We never from our duty run, 
We Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
We learn to cook, to sew, to mend, 
To sweep, to dust, to clean, to tend, 
And always willing hands to lend. 
We're Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 


Refrain:— 


Harper's | 





The Fairy 
Amelook 


(Continued from page 66) 

white flowers with waving umbrellalike leaves 
just beyond her. That was where the 
path led to a broad, brown pool of water 
in which the brook’s chattering noise was 
silenced. The flowers were new to her and 
she laid the violets down where she was sure 
she could find them by the wayside and sped 
to the new treasures. These detained her 
only a little time, for she was excited by a 
glimpse of a little grotto just ahead, beside the 
path, where a pile of shaded, rounded stones 
were covered deep with springy moss. It 
would be lovely to play that those were fairy 
mountains. “*Play’’—she didn’t have to pre- 
tend anything; they were fairy mountains and 
she would peep under them and watch for the 
fairies. They would probably be in green to 
match that lovely velvet carpet. Ina moment, 
however, she was tired of that and ran still 
farther away from the path to catch up with 
a bird that had halted just ahead of her. 

So the few last precious hours of the golden 
afternoon passed by like a dream. A sudden 
chill in the air came to the baby like a strange 
and unfamiliar and unfriendly thing. She 
looked up. In the twinkling of an eye, in- 
stead of joy to be pursued, fear Jurked in the 
forest—a forest that was strangely indifferent 
to a loved and tender little maiden who was 
kept es-pecially to be kissed. 

In an instant all her little being shuddered 
from unthinking happiness to fear. The 
corners of her lips drooped pathetically. In- 
stinctively she looked up at the great tree 
trunks. These things were great and tall 
and powerful; they had sheltered her pleas- 
antly from the sun’s glare some short minutes 
back. Surely they would yield to her plead- 
ing. But their ceaseless, murmurous swaying 
meant no answer to her. 

In her growing terror she turned to run back 
to the path in sudden craving to get away 
from it all, back into the world of the things 
she knew, that loved her, away from the vague 
threatening of the dimness and the silence and 
the evening chill. But she had turned too far 
away from the threadlike path, and now it 
was growing dusk in the forest and she could 
not find it. She crawled through a scratchy 
clump of shrubs that made a deep welt across 
her flushed forehead. 

In sudden desperation she smeared the tears 
away from her eyes and peered through the 
dimness. What was to be done? There was 
God that she said things to every night. Was 
it Mr. God or Mrs. God?—she couldn’t re- 
member. But she preferred fairies—they were 
littler things that would play with you besides 
giving you what you wanted. So she shut her 
eyes tight and prayed—or wished—for God 
or, preferably, the fairies. There were no 
words to her wishing, but there was a deep, 
frightened longing. 





UST at that moment the whole of the little 
household in the house by the brook were 
running hither and thither in wild alarm. 
Father had come home and had demanded 
Madeleine. Mother had come and had asked 
for her the first minute. Hal had been haled 
from the enthralling game that had claimed 
him—just as he was about to run to base, too. 
Hal had turned the question over to. Sibyl. 
Sibyl had been roused from her book, had 
pushed the hair out of her dreaming eyes, and 
had left the escapades of her latest heroine to 
go with them to ask of Black Mary. Just then 
Nanna had appeared from the afternoon’s 
shopping and demanded her baby of them all. 
It needed just that interval of excited ques- 
tioning to realize that the baby had strayed. 
It needed very little intuition to turn to the 
bridge; fallen flowers on it pointed to the trail. 
Mother crossed it first, and after her the others. 
There had been a sudden vision of possible 
lurking tramps, for, in spite of its peace and 
beauty, the place was too near the thronging 
city to be safe. That was mother’s specter. 
What father thought of with a cold constriction 
of his heart was that turn of the brook where 
was the unexpectedly deep pool with the so 
terribly tempting crossing-stones. Sibyl, with 
all the dreams brushed out of her hazel eyes, 
conviction of her fault added to undefined fear 
making her dumb; Hal, throwing down his 
bat in hatred of himself; Nanna, dumb and 
desperate; Black Mary, panting, bringing up 
the rear—so they flew down the path. 
Every now and then some sign confronted 
them—the flowers that had been her com- 
panions, bits of moss. They came upon the 
faded white flowers, shriveled under the big 
umbrella leaves. Beyond them was the dark, 
deep pool of water. Father suddenly forged 
forward with a groan and then stood, shivering, 


not daring to look. 
A SUDDEN chattering made Madeleine 
open her wet eyes. ‘Perhaps it’s the 
fairy,” she thought before she opened them. 
The surprise made her wipe the tears away so 
she could see more clearly. She left broad, dirty 
smudges that made the rosy cheeks seem pale 
beneath them. “Why, it’s an amelook—just 
like Bobby!” Her tone wasn’t joyous, for 
nothing but a fairy could be reassuring. 








j 


“Why "—the tears began to come again- —“] 
wished for a fairy, and it’s just—Bobby!” 
Then she cried again aloud, almost uproari- 
ously, in her fright, until the ominous quict of 
the forest froze her into silence. Here was 
nothing that could be moved by crying. And 
so she was still, and her pale and shrinking 
stillness might have made the oaken hearts of 
the forest ache. 

The little brown furry thing crouched on its | 
haunches. Its tiny restless eyes seemed on 
her. One would have said they watched her, 
She put out her hand hesitatingly. It wasn’t 
a fairy, but it was something that could answer 
to the craving in her as the great waving trees 
could not, or even the withering bright flowers 
that were lying heaped where she had let them 
fall. The little chipmunk was still. Her baby | 
recollection was not true enough to hold the 
memory. She was not quite sure it was 
Bobby. In fact, in the weeks Bobby had be- 
come indistinct, forgotten; he was not much 
more than a name. Jt was just a name that 
it seemed right to give to something small and 
brown like him. But there was some small 
comfort in the touch of something warm and 
soft. Only that made her have a_ sudden 
picture of the evening-lighted room and home, 
with father and mother and Hal and Sibyl, 
and with Bobby chattering on the wall. The 
tears welled, hopeless now, silent, dropping 
down her cheeks one by one. 

The little chipmunk jumped up and darted 
away a short distance, then stopped and looked 
back at her knowingly. It seemed to the 
baby that he beckoned. Perhaps, after all, he 
was Bobby, or perhaps he was a fairy in dis- 
guise, or perhaps Bobby had been a fairy 
amelook all the time. She jumped up, smiled 
suddenly through the unwiped tears, and fol- 


lowed him. It was so dark now that she 
couldn’t see the ground before her. She 


stumbled; she was very near the sound of run- 
ning water. Once she had almost walked right 
into a pool, then she heard a little sound on 
the other side of it, followed the amelook, and 
turned the other way. 


The group by the pool heard her sudden, 
sunny voice. They all stood spellbound. 
Tears rose to their aching throats, tears that 
were almost too painful to mark their joy. 
Then, running joyously around the turn of the 
path that had restored to her her confidence, 
came the adored baby figure. They didn’t see 
the furry brown thing that sprang in sudden 
fright to the fork of the nearest tree. So they 
didn’t understand what the baby meant when 
she babbled, caught up in her father’s arms, 
offering her lips for kisses that she knew would 
spell forgiveness, for the strained dumb faces 
that greeted her made her feel vaguely that she 
might need forgiveness: 

“Tt was the amelook—or maybe Bobby was 
a fairy—I think it was a fairy amelook that 
showed me home.” 


Right Thinking and 
Right Living 
(Continued from page 58) 


balanced nature. The appeal of Wordsworth 
should arrest our overstrained activities: 


“Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking?” 


(3) Do not believe in the omnipotence of pass- 
ing bodily states. Instead of giving way to 
weakness and depression we should summon | 
our will power to rise above them. The great | 
majority of persons are living below the highest | 
notch of their possibilities, and they are doing 
so because they are controlled too much by | 
physical sensations and impulses. As William | 
James has said: “There seems no doubt that | 
we are each and all of us to some extent victims 
of habitneurosis. We live subject to arrest by 
degrees of fatigue which we have come only 
from habit to obey. Most of us may learn to 
push the barrier further off and to live in per- 
fect comfort on much higher levels of power.” 
(4) Practise the art of turning, as it were, | 
automatically away from harmful or evil | 
thoughts; and the only effective way of doing | 
this is to fix the attention on thoughts that are 
“lovely, true, and of good report.” (5) Be- 
lieve in health of body and of mind. A belief 
of some kind we must have about the things 
that bear upon our happiness. The pessimist | 
believes in evil, and his‘very belief often creates 
the evil that he fears. The optimist believes 
in good, though if he is wise he will not deny | 
the relative reality of evil. But his belief in 
good means that for him good and not evil is | 
the ultimate fact. And thus faith tends to | 
produce the good in which faith is exercised. 
There are persons who allow themselves to fall | 
sick, or who morbidly depreciate themselves | 
because thereby they are able to indulge in 
the weakening emotion of self-pity. The true 
philosophy of life is expressed in the conviction | 
that God means His creatures to be well, that 
He is as much opposed to disease, pain, and | 
suffering as He is to vice and wrong-doing, and 
that if we earnestly seek a life of strength and 
health and happiness we may feel sure that | 
His energies are pledged to our help. 
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The Bazar’s Fashion 














OWADAYS, passing from one season 

to the next, fashions evolve so gradu- 
ally from the old to the new that the divid- 
ing line is quite lost. At this moment in an 
assembly of modish women the casual eye 
will see little difference in their appearance 
from the women of a similar gathering six 
months ago. On close inspection, however, 
it will be seen that in reality a considerable 
difference exists. The modish woman has 
discarded the straight, tight, silhouette, 
though she remains astonishingly slender 
when one considers the great amount of 
drapery she wears about her hips. This 
drapery is not universal, for still the con- 
flict rages between the partisans of the 
tight and the draped skirt; but it is quite 
certain that when all the noise of battle is 
over full skirts and draperies will triumph. 
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HE modistes have not neglected to 

tempt us with novelties of new ma- 
terials and models. Our attention 1 
attracted by a short brocade coat worn 
over a skirt of thin material. Here is a 
prophecy of spring. We notice familiar 
details—that the skirt just escape the 
ground; that sorne fulness is suggested in 
gathers at the waist line; and that there is 
little width at the foot. We fear that 
fashion has cheated us out of new ideas. 
But further study shows that not only the 
length of this coat is new; the square front, 
square ‘armhole, and square, long coat-tail 
back are novelties. The material of the 
gown is sheer, over black-and-white- triped 
silk. The same silk, with some lace and big 
jade buttons, makes the coat very smart. A 
blouse of black and white goes with the gown. 


Good Style 


and 


Good Taste 
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Bengaline gown in sand-color 
with inch-wide silk pleatings 


and wine-color belt 








_ SE observation of the details of dress will always reveal a few new facts and ideas which are adopted by women 
whose clothes are noted for distinct style. ‘This winter an innovation has been a very attractive tulle scarf 
which has been worn thrown about the neck over an evening gown—a touch which women have found to be becoming 
and to add a softening effect to the severe lines of the decolletage. This idea was next carried to the afternoon gown, 
where soft folds of tulle were drawn down into the V-shaped neck of a house gown and held in place by a charming 
pin or bunch of wee roses. This filmy finish to a gown will take the place of a lace yoke or of the flat chiffon yoke 
which has rather lost its vogue since last season. 

Plissé chiffon is immensely popular, finished with or without a high collar, as shown in the center sketch on this 
page. The gown is of a delicate pale-gray charmeuse designed in long, simple lines for an elderly woman. Darker 
gray velvet forms the border of the bodice, which is draped slightly surplice and edged on one side by an écru point de 
Venise lace. ‘The lace appears again as cuffs bordered at the wrist by velvet. This is an excellent model skirt with 
its continued long line of velvet and slightly bias cut, which fits without fullness over the hips and is draped into a 
panel train in the back. The sleeves are set into the armholes with little fullness. 

fa gown in sand-color bengaline silk—a soft, easily draped material far removed 
from one’s early conception of the stiff, harsh silk which was known by that name some years ago. The modern 
bengaline belongs to this period of satins and silks, which are manufactured for just these picturesque draperies. 
This gown is also made with a scant circular-cut skirt shirred under a wine-colored girdle. Fine pleatings of the 
same silk trim the revers and bolero iackct, and the low re ling collar of écru lace is further carried out by the lace 
surplice vest and sleeve finish. 


The first illustration on this page is « 
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sees it still frequently on house 
gowns that are a bit low at the 
neck. The long sleeve is more 
used with high-neck gowns. 








Pale-gray cashmere dress with darker gray velvet and lace 











Practical 
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Gown of blue crepe de Chine with 
white lace and little black velvet bows 





HE original lace jabot at each side of the 

bodice pictured above ends in a short 
frill at the back of each shoulder. The lace 
yoke is an even depth of three inches across 
the back, and the velvet sash ends in a flat 
bow with long ends. 
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February : Fashions 





OUND necks have made their way greatly into favor for the new models of evening gowns. Not exclusively, 

however, by any means, for the square-neck front with a V-shaped back is largely adopted for formal occasions. 

But for pretty dancing-frocks the round neck gives an attractive line. Geranium-pink satin is used here in the first 

illustration over a petticoat of cream lace. A flesh-color satin makes the foundation lining, clouded with the same 

tint of chiffon. The chiffon flounce is charmingly trimmed with several rows of scantily fulled lace about one and 

i half inches wide. The lace is sewed on in scalloped design with tiny vari-colored rosebuds to catch it in place. 
Over this is the wide flouncing of lace as illustrated. 

Should one wish to use this gown for dancing, the pointed train may readily be hooked up under the drapery in 
the back by means of a snapper. 

The middle design, of a young girl’s evening gown, is novel in the continuation of the lace bertha into the jacket 
effect of lace, a decidedly smart way of introducing lace in the skirt with the waist line determined by a girdle of satin 
ribbon, The satin is again used for bands on the border of two flounces made of pink voile or chiffon printed in 

ubdued shades of blue and deeper shades of pink. Again, such a gown would be charming made with silver or gold 
embossed chiffon with bands of soft gold or silver cloth. The width of these flounces must be about one and a half 
yards around to make the gown retain a scant, slim effect. The very popular flesh-color satin foundation is used here 
again; this softens the color of any overdress and invariably is found to be more becoming than a more decided color. 

Fashion would appear to be very inconsistent in suggesting a combination of lace over velvet, but with this design 
before us of Malines lace over rich blue velvet one can see how its very inconsistency may be quite beguiling. The lace 

hould be of a deep-cream tint and draped into three separate overskirts; the bodice is made of the surplice lace with 
a sleeve set in. Another suggestion of carrying out the same model would be of net with an outlined design in silver 
thread made over a cloth woven of blue and silver. 
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Silk Gowns 














Evening gown of geranium-pink satin with black 
velvet rosettes and belt and lace skirt and bertha 








HE lace bertha on the gown pictured above is drawn down 
at the back, meeting at the belt line. The two ends hang Y 
together, below the belt, half-way to the floor. The belt finishes 
in a soft rosette at the back, like those at the front of the skirt. 
The same effect of the bertha making a V shape appears at the 
back of the young girl’s gown of pink voile. 








Lace, Velvet, 






















Dinner gown of Malines lace 
draped over rich blue velvet 











oung girl’s dinner or dancing frock of pink voile 
with printed or embroidered edge and satin bands 





*- DRESSES for eve- 
ning wear have come de- 
cidedly into vogue this season and 
are made principally of narrow 
bands studded with rhinestones 
or other colored stones. These 
are worn rather low over the fore- 
head, showing a short bang be- 
low. Another style is a black 
velvet cord with a rhinestone 
buckle and a black osprey worn 
close to the hair a little to the 
side of the back. Bits of satin 
to match the dress may be 
twisted around a wire to form 
the head-dress, and for young 
girls tiny silk roses may be added 
in a bunch or in half-wreath 
effect. 

With evening dress the slip- 
pers may match the gown or be 
of gold or silver cloth. Rhine- 
stone buckles are used on nearly 
all evening slippers, and in the 
shops where extremely showy 
fashions are shown one sees slip- 
pers with heels studded with 
brilliants also. But these are 
too striking for good taste. 
Silk stockings match the slip- 
pers as nearly as possible, and 
are charmingly embroidered with 
patterns up the front. 
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This has been 
made possible by the 
BISSELL Sweeper. It 
weighs but 54% pounds, oper- 
ates by a mere touch, cleans 
thoroughly without injury to 
carpets or rugs, raises no 
dust, always ready, no bur- 
den to carry from room to 
room, is the only efficient 
cleaning apparatus that is 
offered at a price within the 
purchasing power of the 
masses 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco”” BALL- BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


excels all other cleaning devices in the 
work it does in the sewing room, dining 
room, or wherever there is a miscel 
laneous lot of litter to gather up. The 
* BISSELL”’ ks up without effort, 
lint, large « nbs, matches, threads, 









ravelings, scraps of paper and cloth, etc 
; The ** BISSEI * gives the Maximum 


. Sweeping Efficiency at the Minimum 
Cost. Prices §2 to $5.75, depending 
pon style and finish. Sold everywhere 
y the best dealers in Furniture, Ca 
vets, Hardware, Houseturnishings, and 
Department Stores. Send for booklet 








Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 96 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Largest Exclusive 


Makers in th 
World 





Lustrous Silver 


‘just makes” an attractive sideboard or din- 
ing table. While a single article, ugly with 
tarnish, spoils an otherwise beautiful effect. 


ELECTRO 
= SILICON 


will keep every article bright and shining 
with hardly any effort. Highest Polish with 
least effort. Free from chemicals. Best for 
Gold, Silver, Nickel, Aluminum, Brass. and 

all fine metals. Send address for 





FREE SAMPLE 


Or, 1l5c. in stamps for full sized box, 
post-paid. 






Sold by Grocers and 
Drugygists Everywhere. 


We pack Hamilion Coupons. 4 











Mediterranean 
Bound ? 


Then the book for you is 


ALBERT 
BIGELOW 
PAINE’S 


The Ship- 
Dwellers 


And it’s a great book for stay-at-homes 
too. There is the flavor in it of Mark 
Twain's ‘**Imnocents Abroad,"’ and much 
of the same country is traveled in this 
new book by Mark Twain's Biographer. 


“It is an account of a Mediterranean voyage 
swuching many countries, but relying chiefly 
n an alert and sensitive mind, a keen ob 
vation, and unfailing humor. . . . It is one 
est ‘chatty’ books of travel we have had 


1g time."—New York Herald. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 
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Novel Paris Designs 





From The Bazar’s 








































Paris Correspondent 


RAPERIES are so well liked by the 
majority of the designers that only 

in the severest type of tailored costumes 
is the skirt left to hang in straight widths. 
In a recent new play a pretty actress wore 
a captivating tailor suit of beige-colored 
cloth, with the skirt composed of one 
breadth of cloth passed about the figure, 
lapped at the back, and left free from the 
waist. The lapping side was curved, 
and machine stitching trimmed the edges. 
Standing, the silhouette was as close and 
straight as possible, but the seamless 
manner of adjusting this breadth of ma- 
terial allowed perfect ease of movement. 
Drécoll’s name was on the inside belt 
of this costume, and the utterly diverse: 
taste of this house was shown in the first 
ball dress of a young girl worn in the 
same play. Of soft white tulle, the full, 
short skirt was held in, a little, near the 
bottom by three pleated frills, each one 
headed by a white satin-covered cord, 
and the girlish corsage was sashed with 
white crépe de Chine, with long uneven 
ends embroidered in gay colors. 
Sashes are in infinite variety and a 
supply of them helps economically toward 
the seeming enlargement of a limited 
wardrobe. Soft, fine, crépe de Chine, 
of the cheapest quality because it is the 
most supple, is preferred to ribbon sashes 
for afternoon gowns. Heavy fringe 
knotted into the material itself, or colored 
woolen embroidery, is the finish for the 
ends, and, by the way, one end is as often 
used as two. 





GCG. GweSheldon « 


Evening gown of cream shadow lace over satin of 
the same shade; bodice of Venetian-red ribbon 
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From The Bazar’s 
Paris Correspondent 


VENING gowns for young girls are 

exquisitely simple with tulle and net 
tunics, and overdresses lightly draped, 
and bertha and fichu corsages. 

Plain-colored crépe de Chine in pale 
straw color, old-pink, and pale blue, are 
frilled and flounced, and sashed with 
flowered ribbon. White taffetas printed 
in Pompadour bouquets is girlishly 
sweet, looped over a white lace petticoat, 
and sashed with white crépe de Chine. 

For evening wear gold and silver cloth 
slippers have dethroned those of a color 
to match the gown, and the stockings 
are woven of shining yellow and silvery 
white silk to match. 

Pale gray and cream-colored gloves are 
preferred in Paris to white ones for after- 
noon wear except with a white gown, and 
for pale-toned evening gowns the gloves 
are matched in a lighter shade of the 
color. 













































From The Bazar‘s 
Paris Correspondent 


N Paris all coat-and-skirt costumes have 

a blouse to match. That is, a portion 
of the material of the coat and _ skirt 
must appear in the blouse, however 
much it is encroached upon by the velvet, 
tulle, lace, or mousseline de soie of the 
trimming. Generally, the full sleeves are 
of thin stuff banded or cuffed at the wrists. 

The recent attempt to revive the small 
waist shows no sign of succeeding. 
Indeed, the modish Frenchwoman_ is 
corseted in a manner to suggest that she 
wears no corset at all. Made of soft, but 
firm, material—preferably silk jersey— 
the corsets have few bones, but by the 
clever cut they support the figure as 
never before in the history of corsets. 
Extremely long below the waist—as 
long as will allow of the wearer sitting 
comfortably—they end a few inches above 
the normal waist line. The upper part 
of the figure is supported by a brassiére 
held across the shoulders by ribbon 
straps. 

In a new play at the smart little Théatre 
Michel, Mile. Lucienne Guett wears a 
deshabille robe of white, clinging, yet soft. 
Over it she throws a long, straight, narrow 
sacque of brilliant Empire- green satin 
edged with skunk fur. Hanging wide 
open in front, and with wide, half-long 
sleeves, it is charming, and so simple 
in design and form that it is easily 
copied. 


Cs GS Shelde 


Evening cloak of petunia-red brocaded 


on a lighter ground; ermine collar 
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BAKER’S 
Breakfast | 


COCOA. 


|} is the standard for 


Fine Quality — Delicious Flavor - 
Absolute Purity 








N view of the fact that there are on 
the market at the present time 
many cocoa and chocolate prepa- 

rations of inferior quality, some of them 
put up in imitation of our brands, con- 
sumers should be’ sure that they get 
the genuine Baker goods with our 
trade-mark on the packages. 

The high quality of Baker's Cocoa 
and Baker's Chocolate has been main- 
tained for over | 32 years. 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of 
Choice Recipes sent free 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 

Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
FAVORS FOR 

St. Valentine’s Day and 

Washington’s Birthday 














Flat Crepe Paper 
China Cupids, as 
each. Gold Key, 


Bisque Cupid on Gold Ring, 20« 
Heart, containing Metal Favor, 5 
sorted positions, 5c, 10c, 25¢, 50« 
Miniature Slippers, Wedding and Engagement Rings, 

fetal Arrows, Gold Wishbones, Heart Mirrors, China 
Rings, Heart Thermometers, Flat Metal Cupids, 5c each 


Assorted Heart Boxes, 5c, 10c each. Red Satin Heart 
Boxes, 5c, 10c each. Gold China Heart Box, 15c. 
rated White China Heart Box, 25c. Crepe Paper Basket 
with Heart on Handle, toc each for either Salted Nut or 
Ice Cream Size. Lace Heart Ice Cream Cases, soc dozen. 

Washington ‘Valley Forge" Tent, 1oc, Cherry Log 
Boxes, 5c, 10c, 25c each. Favor Cherry Sprays, 5c, 10¢. 

Silk Flags Mounted, 5c, 10c. Paper Pin Flags, 10« 
dozen. Miniature Hatchet on pin, 10c dozen. Paper 
Hatchets, 5c. Flat Crepe Paper Hatchet containing Favor, 
sc. Drum Boxes, 5c. Continenta! Hat, 10c. Washington 
Crossing Delaware Figure, 15c. Straw Market Basket with 
Cherry Spray, 10c. Washington Buttons, 30c dozen. 
U. S. Shield Ice Cream Cases, 50c dozen. Crepe Paper 
Basket with Cherry, toc. Midget Salted Nut Basket, $1.00 
dozen. Patriotic Snapping Mottoes, 25c,50c, $1.00 per box 

The following can be had for St. Valentine’s or Wash 
ington's Birthday. Jack Horner Pies, 12 Ribbons, $1.00 
Crepe Paper Napkins, 35c package. Dinner or Tally 
Cards for either day, 25c¢ dozen. 


Deco 


Large Favor catalog Free on request 
We make up $2.00 assortments of Favors for either day. 
We positively do not pay Mail Charges. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7,906 B’way, New York 

















are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Kast CoLors. 
12 dozen full name $2.00, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 
85c. Other prices on application. Have your 
friends’ names woven. 

An Ideal Gift. Essential at Boarding Schools. 


Send for Samples to 


J. & J. CASH, L’t’d, 625 Chestnut St 
South Norwalk, Conn., U.S.A. 
Orders can be placed through your dealer 








ON PAGE 93 
You will find a 


REPLY LETTER COUPON 


which you may use to secure additional 
information with regard to anything of 
interest to you advertised in this issue. 
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This will 
Answer 
Your 
Pattern 
uestions 





New Bazar Patterns 











Making House Frocks 


rose satin. For such a gown the sleeves should be cut shorter than the 
pattern. The right length for them is about half-way between the 
shoulder and elbow. 

These patterns can also be used for a high-neck dinner dress for the 
girl’s mother by adding a guimpe of shadow lace, with undersleeves of 
the lace if she wants them. Charmeuse satin trimmed with a heavy 
lace would be the best material for this dress. 

For any woman who does not want to wear a very scant skirt pattern 
413 is an extremely good one. Pleats are again in fashion and for a 
good all-around useful skirt nothing could be better than this design. 
It will look well made up in cloth, voile, or a soft satin, and worn with a 
fancy overblouse, as shown in the illustration, or with a simple morning 
blouse. If you would like a dress that you can wear any and every 
afternoon and look more or less dressed on different occasions, make 
yourself a skirt, by this pattern, of inexpensive soft satin in a rather dark 
color. Then make two waists, one by pattern 332 of chiffon, marquisette, 
or voile that exactly matches the satin. This you will wear over a white 
waist of net and lace. Many of these underwaists are made this year of 
heavy, coarse net and trimmed with coarse Cluny or antique lace such as 


N these days when it takes so little material to make a dress 
any woman should be able to have all the house dresses she can 
| possibly want. The one thing necessary, if you want to be eco- 

nomical, is to make the dress yourself. As many of the present 

| fashions are on very simple lines, this is a far from difficult task. 
| Take, for instance, the dress shown in patterns 364 and 443; what 
| could be easier than to make a dress like this? Perhaps you will say, 
“Why, that is cut in many different pieces and would be hard to put 
| together.” But, on the contrary, it is extremely simple and will only 
need seven yards of single-width material, with two yards of trimming 
material. So, if you should happen to have a dress left from the days 
of full skirts it is more than likely that you can make it over by this 

| design. am : 

The first thing you must do after ripping up your gown is to plan 
out how you can best fit in the 
| pieces of your pattern. Al- 
though the lower section of the 
| skirt is cut in one piece, that 
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q lowing garments, 
pictured in this February 
Bazar, are now ready. 


Dress or Two Marertats: Waist No. § 
364; Skirt No. 443. 
OVERBLOUSE: No. 332. 
PLEATED Skirt: No. 413. 
SitK oR Woot Buiouse: No. 372 
Lace AND Net Dress: Watst No. 376; 
Skirt No. 456. y 
THe Girt Pioneer Costume: No. 696. 4 
AFTERNOON OR Eventnc Dress: Waist 3 
No. 370: Skirt No. 452. 
Dress with DousLe Tunic: No. 


550. 


q Patterns of the fol- 

lowing garments, 
pictured in the January 
Bazar, are also ready. 


New Mover Waist Lininc: No. 375. 
Corser Cover AND Drawers Comsi- 
NATION: No. 136. 

New Five-Gore Perricoat: 
WomeEN’s KNICKERBOCKERS: 
NoveL BrassigereE: No, 138, 
Four-Gore Prerricoat: 
Suarpep Perricoar: No 
SimpLe Cutaway Coat: 
Four-Gore Skirt: No. 
Sack Coat: No, 249. 

New Mopev Skrrt: 
Crorn Care: No. 25 
Ovutinc Coat: No. 25 


7” 


No. 
No. 


137. 
106. 


oe Embroidery 
Designs aiso are for 
sale, as follows: 
533 


No, 534. 


rar 
IDO. 


Luncnu Cioru: No. 
Rounp CENTERPIECE: 
Luncu Napkin: No. 
Puate Dorty: No. 536 
FINGER-BOWL Dotty: No. 5% 
TeuMBLER Dotty: No. 538. 


SPECIAL 
PATTERNS 


Harper's Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment illustrated. 
Those only which seem 
especially well general use 
women of taste. When you 
the fashion illustrations 
any which you would like a 
pattern, look first in the back pages of 
that number and see if this gown is 
illustrated there as a cut paper pattern. 
If not, write to us and we will tell you 
whether it is to be issued later, and if 
not, what the price of a special pattern 
In general this price is $2.00 
skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to your 
measure as carefully as a dressmaker 
cuts a gown. Ten days to two weeks 
must be allowed for cutting such a 
pattern. 


designs 
are chosen 
suited to 
among 
see among 


gown of 


would be. 


for a 


Waist or 


Purchasers of patterns are ¢ specially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance in stamps, 
money order, postal note, or check. 


may be mad: 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
Franklin Square, New York City , 


a 
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piece must always have some 
seams and c-a have several if 


it is necessary. Only be care- 


| ful to make very good even 


seams and press them‘ open 
very flat. another important 


| point is to choose good pieces 
| of the material for the front 


| inexpensive gown. 


panel of your waist and for that 
of your skirt. Having so many 
pieces in the pattern makes it 
especially easy to cut from old 
material; the small pieces of 
the waist will often fit in beside 
the skirt breadths. If you have 
not enough material to cut new 
sleeves and the sleeves of your 
old gown happen to be cut with 
an upper and an under piece, 
use them in that shape, cutting 
the top over by the pattern. 
The sleeves may be longer than 
those of the pattern, if you pre- 
fer them so, without in any way 
detracting from the effect of 
the design. Sleeves are cut in 
any length this year, and if your 
new dress is intended for every- 
day wear the longer ones would 
be more appropriate. 

Now let us suppose that you 
have an old gown of some 
pretty silk or satin, but it is so 
badly worn that you cannot 
find enough good material to 
go far in making over. It will 
be just the thing for trimming 
a dress like this. Buy a rather 
thick cotton voile in the same 
color as your silk or a lighter 
shade of the color, and you can 
make a charming and most 
If the ma- 
terial of your old dress is plain 
satin in any rather bright color, 
a very good choice for the main 
material of the new dress would 
be a~-black-and-white striped 
voile. If the voile is forty 
inches or more wide you will 
need three and a half yards. 


A SIMPLE morning dress 
can be made by this design 
as well as an afternoon gown. 
It would be very pretty and use- 
ful made of serge or homespun, 
with the narrow trimming 
bands made of the material 
itself stitched on by machine. 
In this case you could leave out 
entirely the trimming on the 
lower edge of the skirt, and 
where the illustration 
a wide trimming band between 
the upper and lower sections 
use a narrower stitched band 
of the material. You would 
then have to cut the 
breadths of the upper section 
a little longer than the pattern, 
for they are not cut to go under 
the broad trimming. Another 
good way to make a morning 
dress would be a wool plaid 
trimmed with bands of plain 
cloth in one color of the plaid. 

A most up-to-date and 
charming design for an evening 


Waist No. 364 
Skirt No. 443 
Price, 15 cent 


small, medium, and large 


s each 


»1Zes, 


shows 


side 


| gown is shown in patterns 376 


| 
| 
| 


and 456. If you want a light 
and dainty dress, make it of net 
and lace or of a fine silk voile 
with the lace. To add to the 


| beauty of the gown the many 


buttons may be jeweled ones, 


| which will give the sparkling 
| effect seen in so many evening 


gowns this winter, and the belt 
of colored satin. With the 
colored belt the effect will be 
better if you use a very little 
of the satin across the front of 
the waist and at the lower edge 
of the A girl can 
make a fascinating dress for a 
dance by this design, of pale- 
pink silk voile, with white lace 
and a crushed belt of bright 


sleeves. 


is used for curtains. 


If you have any curtains of this kind that are worn 


in places so that you cannot use them, make your underwaist of the good 


part of the curtains. 


The lace is most effective under the overblouse. 


HE second blouse to go with your satin skirt should be of the satin 


itself; and for this a very good design is pattern 372. 


It can be made 


quite simple or elaborate, as you choose, by using more or less trimming 


or none at all. 


The buttons, too, may be very handsome or quite plain. 


To make this dress of satin twenty inches wide you will need 714 yards 


for the skirt and 33 yards for the waist. \ ; 
of the waist you will need 6 yards of trimming. 


If you want to trim the edges 
The vest and collar 


can be made of white or cream lace or any fine tucked white material. 
As a very simple house frock skirt No. 413 could be used with a tailored 


Overblouse No. 342 
Skirt No. 413 
Price, 15 cents each 
s, small, medium, and larg 


Biouse No. 372 
Price, 15 cents 

smal], medium, 
and large 


Sizes 


nts each 


, medium, 


shirtwaist or any — simple 
blouse, such as No. 323. or 
No. 374. Either of these 
waists and the skirt would be 
most useful made of any thin 
woolen material and, as all the 
woolen materials are double 
width, you would only need 5 
or 6 yards for the whole dress, 
according to the width. There 
are also some very pretty cotton 
materials that you could use 
instead, and they are often as 
cheap as 20 or 25 cents a yard. 

The work of making a house 
frock is easier than that of a 
street dress. It is usually made 
of thinner material and 
not need as much pressing. 
For the evening gown shown in 
patterns 376 and 456 the 
pleating should be sent out to 
be done by machine, and then 
the work of putting the gown 
together will be simple. Baste 
the upper and lower parts of 
the skirt firmly together before 
basting on the trimming. Even 
if you intend to cut away the 
material under the lace, the 
skirt must be fitted with the 
pieces seamed together. 
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Dresses Made. From Remnants 


TOW is the time of the remnant sale. 


dress materials. It is the time to buy, 
if one is good at recognizing a bargain; 
the time to think over what one needs 
and hold a private review of one’s gowns. 
Now you may buy at fifty cents the 
yard, perhaps, that lovely flowered 
chiffon or net that was so tempting for 
making over your favorite dinner gown. 

The number of yards may not be just 
what you want, but it is too good a 
chance to miss. If you can afford it, 
buy the remnant at the bargain price 
and count the extra yard or two as 
thrown in. Put it aside and use it 
later to make some pretty little gift. 
Merchants sell, at this season of the 
year, materials that are perfectly good 
but in odd lengths, for two-thirds or 
one-half their original price. Watch 
the advertisements for these sales. 


UT it is anything but economy to 
buy material merely because it is 
cheap when you have no definite plan for 
usingit. The best plan is to hold the 
private review referred to above—this is 
the initial move. Take out your dresses 
and look them over, making notes of 
what needs renewing. See which ones 
need new lace or new yokes. Measure 
the quantity and width of the lace on 
the one where it looks shabby, and put 
the facts down on your shopping-list. 
If you wait for these facts until you 
see What you want on a remnant bargain- 
table in a shop the material will be sold 
before you come again armed with the 
information for buying it, or you will 
buy at a close guess and come short a 
yard, or be too liberal and find you have 
spent a dollar unnecessarily. The way 
to save money on your dress account is 
to buy what you need and no more. 
One can buy lovely laces and trimmings 
in January and February at quite absurd 
prices. 
As to yokes, the remnants of shadow 
lace and pretty nets are so reasonable 
that no one need go without. The 


With the holiday rush past, 
1 busy-minded shopkeepers take account of stock and “round up” 
and put on sale at low prices the innumerable remnants of all sorts of 


be best. 






The Girl 
Pioneer 


Costume 






Pattern No. 696 
Price, 25 cent 
Sizes, 12, 14.16, 
and 18 ycar 








skirt is of satin, chiffon, or any thin material of a crépey weave will 
If a velvet or brocade is used for the skirt, charmeuse, crépe 
météore, or any of the new soft silks will be good for the tunic. 


This model may well be used by a 
woman of middle age, combining an 
old velvet skirt recut, and any good 
silk, new or old, for the tunic. To make 
the dress as pictured here, for instance, 
you will need 234 yards of yard-width 
silk and 114 yards of single-width all- 
over lace for the front panel, collar, and 
cuffs. Two and three-quarter yards of 
fringe in silk, chenille, or beads will be 
needed, and 1 yard of 36-inch soft satin 
for the sash. Perhaps you have some 
lace that may be used instead of buying 
new. Two pieces of edge lace several 
inches wide may be put together with 


\ 
) 


VS 





How to sew the moccasins 


points fitting in, to make the panel, and 
the same lace may be fashioned into 
collar and cuffs. 

For the other gown two remnants may 
be used with the left-over foundation. 
If you have a good black satin, perhaps, 


which begins to look a bit shiny at the | 
top, see if you cannot find a remnant of | 


about 2144 yards, 44 inches wide, in 
striped black-and-white net, chiffon, or 
marquisette. Use this for the under 
tunic, and over it use a plain black, thin 


separate guimpe is really much _Imore = —— chiffon tunic with deep hem at the edges. 
economical than the set-in yoke. Phree' ’ my For this you will need 4 yards 44 inches 
or four, or even one or two, will serve for all one’s gowns, and they may — wide. The pattern does not allow for these wide hems, so you must 


be always immaculate. If your dress has a trimming of which a tiny 


bit may be used as a 
band to hook around at 
the top of the collar, or 
to baste on to give it an 


individual touch, it will p rma 


seem that the yoke is Sie 
a part of the gown. 

If a dress is really im- 
possible as it stands, 
even with new trim- 
mings, take stock of it 
and see whether there is 
enough good material in 
it to combine with some- 
thing new. Rip it up, 
press and freshen the 
good material, see how 
much of the new dress | 
it will make, and then 
measure carefully to de- 
cide how small a rem- 
nant will serve to form 
a new costume. 


WO recent patterns 
are illustrated at 
foot of this page 
showing new combina- 
tions of materials. 
Kither is good to use for 
afternoon or evening oc- 
casions, with or without 
a guimpe. The one with 
the double-tunic effect 
has a point at the back 
of the neck, while the 
waist, No. 370, is square 
in front and high at the 
back, an old fashion 
that has been noticeably 
revived this winter. 
This pattern includes 
yoke and lower sleeves. 
The skirt, No. 452, is 
quite scant—only 134 
yards at the foot—so a 
few good lengths of silk 
or satin from a last- 
season’s dress will cut it | 
and the simple founda- | 
tion waist. If neces- | 
sary these lengths may 
even be pieced at the 
back if the material 
chosen for the tunic be 
not too transparent. 
Two and three-quarter 
yards of yard-wide chif- 
fon or charmeuse will 
make the tunic, includ- 
ing the waist. If the 








Pattern No. 550 
Price, 25 cents 


Sizes, small, medium, and large 


cut three inches outside of the pattern at t e tunic edge and at both 


edges of the surplice 

and the sleeve ends. 

For trimming you will 
| want 1) yards of lace 
in rather bold, effective 
design for the top of 
the bodice, and 2 yards 
of fringe. 


For the Girl Pioneers 
HE early pioneer 
dress, for which 

Harper’s Bazar fur- 

nishes the pattern, has 

been designed because 
of the demand from 

Girl Pioneers for a 

dress to be worn = on 

special occasions. 

The costume is as 
nearly like that worn 
by the early American 
pioneer girl as can be 
devised. The dress is 
in no sense Indian, and 
no beads or feathers are 
to be worn with it. 
The material may be 


chamois-skin color, or 
khaki, broadcloth, or 
even soft buckskin. 

Two crepon skirts are 
necessary; heavier ma- 
terial requires but one. 
The sash is made of 
Turkey-red cotton. 

The thong which laces 
the bodice is a narrow 
sel vage strip of the dress 
material. 

Cap and moccasins 
are included in the pat- 
tern. When made of 
buckskin or soft leather 
the moccasins are very 
durable, but other ma- 
terial may be used, with 
a soft-leather sole added 
for comfort and dura- 
bility. If the mocca- 
sins are made of cloth or 

chamois - skin narrow 
seams may be taken on 
the wrong side, but if 
leather is used cut off 
the part allowed for 
seams, bring the two 
halves together, edge to 

edge, and sew over and 

over as shown above. 











cotton crepon in tan or | 
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It’s You 
putting your 
fitted lining on 
Pneu Form. 












It’s You 
inflating your 
Pneu Form. 
It will repro- 
duce your figure 
or the figures of 
all members of 
your family if it 
is larger than 
largest figure. 











It’s You 
adjusting 
Pneu Form 
to skirt length, 
lining having 
been fitted 
down over larg- 
est part of hips. 














It’s You 
making your 
own waist. 
Pneu Form 
is made to be 
pinned to. The 
Air Chamber 
is strongly con- 
structed of sci- 
entifically — air- 
proofed cloth 

non-elastic and 
isnotaffectedby 
age or climate. 


















It’s You 
putting your 
petticoat on 
Pneu Form 
before hanging 
your skirt. 













It’s You 
hanging your 
ownskirt. With 
Pneu Form 
you can make 
and complete 
the most elabo- 
rate waist, skirt, 
dress or gown 
without a single 
try-on. 










It’s You 
deflating 
Pneu Form 
and packing it 
away in its 
own box base. 


Weight ten 
pounds, 













Write for booklet 
“ F-5” giving full 
description and 
prices or call at 
our showrooms, 
557 Fifth Avenue, 
near 46th St. 


The 


Pheumatic Form Co, 
657 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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to begin dealing with Mr. 
1 except statistically. It 
about the consumption of porter. 
} good biography always should 
its subject as well 


Is 


3 Octavo, Cloth, Trade Edition, 
= 8 vols., $7.00 net; Octavo, Three-quarters Calf, 
a Three-quarters Levant, 3 vols., 

1 





Mark 


‘Twain 


By ALBERT 
BIGELOW PAINE 


“In no biography yet written 
has the biographer more finely 
linked the various stages of an 
illustrious man’s career. Perhaps 
in no other career has the boy 
been so truly father to the man— 
with his hatred of rules and con- 





ventions, and his magnificent 
freedom of soul. But it is Mr. 
Paine’s singular merit to have 


shown the life of Mark Twain, 
and the most luminous product 


of the American soil, as so con- 
sistent a unit. It is a great biog- 
raphy, as true to its subject as 
it is true to its history.”—The 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

“Tt does not seem possible 


Albert Bigelow Paine’s biography of Mark Twain 
Homeric, 


as Lamb said of a certain entry 
It serves that purpose which a 


revealing the personality and character of 
as chronicling his life-story. 
3 vols., 86.00 net; Octavo, Cloth, Library Edition, 


-London Telegraph. 


3 vols., $14.50 net; Octavo, 


$15.50 net. 





_ Your 
| United 
States 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 

Arnold Bennett saw more 
brief visit than most of us see 
lifetime. Our daily life, 
our sports, our theaters, 
and colleges, East and 
come in for their share 
and charming appreciation. 


in a 
in a 
our society, 
our schools 

West, all 


of his sane 


Illustrated. 








Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Crown Sv0, 





The Ways 


4 > 
of the Plane 
By 
EVANS MARTIN 
“The Friendly Stars” 
An accurate but untechnical 
teresting account of the planets and 
their movements, with easy and sure 
directions for finding them, identify- 
ing them, and following them in all 


MARTHA 


Author of 


ts : 


in- | 


their comings and goings through | 
the year. With Illustrations and 
Chart (‘rouwn Svo, S1.25 net. 


In the Courts 
of Memory 


By Madame L. pre 
HeGeRMANN-LINDENCRONE 
The fascinating reminiscences of 

an American woman who was an 
appreciated guest at the court of 
Napoleon ITI. and a resident of Paris 
for nine of the gay, brilliant years 
preceding the Commune. The book 
includes many letters written to her 
family during this period, all of 
which contain a wealth of intimate 
detail. Many Illustrations. 
Oct Cloth, 82.00 net. 


wo, 


“Helping School Children 


ELSA DENISON 


By 


“He ‘Iping School Children ’ 


George 
Washington 


By President-Elect 
WOODROW WILSON 


A new illustrated edition at a 
popular price of this biography of 
our first President. The period 


treated is especially significant, being 
the culmination of the Colonial era 
and the establishment of the Re- 
public on the firm basis of Con- 
stitutional law. Copiously Illustrated 
by Howard Pyle, Harry Fenn, and 


others. Crown Svo, Cloth, 82.00 net. 


Lincoln’s 
Own Stories 


By ANTHONY GROSS 


For many years Mr. Gross has 
been collecting and verifying the 
best of the stories told by Lincoln 


and about Lincoln, and the result 

is presented in a book of engrossing 

interest in its humor and_ pathos 

and its illumination of historic char- 

acters and events. With Portrait. 
12mo, Cloth, 81.00 net. 


OF 
OF 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU 
MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 


gives hitherto unsought information con- 


cerning : all kinds of contact with schools; to its preparation have contributed 
350 city and state superintendents of instruction and 650 business men, club 


women, physicians, 


Zllustrated. 


AIAMANIAAIGISYA a) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK Soe 


dentists, ministers, and editors. 
Crown Svo, 


Cloth, $1.40 net. 
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The 


EY 


Bazar’s 


HY do so many mystic friends, when they 
have won a prize, stop sending answers? 
Ts it because they have a goal and, having reached 
it, do not care for further progress? Or do they 
think that prizes will be awarded but once to the 
| same individual? Or do they share the sentiments 
of one successful solver? She wrote that, having 
won a prize, she thought it only fair to step aside 
and give others a larger chance. If the first, I 
trust they will speedily set a higher traveling mark 
and start merrily for it. If the second, may I 
point out that merit is a great winner? The Mill 
has solvers who have won several prizes apiece and 
there is no reason they may not capture many more. 
Our illustrated puzzles this month represent 
three states. One puzzle offers two and the other 
one, the latter being a state very popular at this 
snowy season in northern _ latitudes. —THE 
PuzzLe MILLER. 





A Southern State 


A State Charade 
(This state acknowledges acquaintance with 
our Saint Valentine. Its name is pretty 


plainly given in the verse.) 


Arise, dear Ona, from thy sleep. 
Among the clouds thou hast drank deep 
Of sunshine and of purest air. 
Thy sisters greet thee, Ona fair. 
Arise, dear Ona, from thy dream 
Of golden hours; now many a seam 
Of gold lies hidden in thy breast, 
And precious stones adorn thy crest. 
Arise and enter coach of state, 
Though recognition has come late. 
We welcome thee, fair Ona, now; 
Place late State, laurel on thy brow. 
G. F., MAssAcHUSETTS. 


The Contrary Cupids 
Two cupids stood on a side hill, 
oo valentines for Jack and Jill. 
Jack’s messenger to east was faced, 
While Jill's the western sky soft traced. 
Each clasped Love’s missive to his breast, 
Alert to start on yearly quest, 
When, lo! an error, sad confessed, 
Those valentines were wrong addressed. 
To give Jack Jill's would make him mad, 
If Jill took Jack’s, *twere matter sad. 
Now, how, I ask, without turning round, 
Or casting the letters on the ground, 
Did they exchange them, face to face, 
So that each reached its a place? 
U. S. A. 5S. W. Hart. 


Diamond for February 
1. With one letter can you spell sea? 
2. A product this on bush and tree. 
3. Emblem of love discover here. 
4. A hurried sea bath, without fear. 
5. In Valentine and friend appear. 
MASSACHUSETTS. G. F. 


Numerical Enigma 
My whole is a common saying and contains 
seventeen letters. 


My 7-14-3-13-9 is made of wheat. 
My 5-2-16-9 is a wild animal. 

My 1-12-3-4 means to see. 

My 5-2-11 is a male. 

My 9-8-10 pertains to fish. 

My 17-8-2-9 means not rich. 


GBORGIA. Horack SLOVER. 


Double Decapitations 

Twice behead a pretentious person and 
leave a sudden motion; again twice behead and 
leave cunning. 

Twice behead a reservoir and leave strict; 
again, and leave an eagle 

Twice behead to take possession of as 
forfeited and leave one who does not play 
fairly; again, and leave to chew and swallow. 


ERY reader is invited to send answers. 
if there are no correct complete lists. 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City, as early in the month as is possible. 








Puzzle Mill 


Incomplete lists of answers receive prizes 
Send all letters to ““ The Puzzle Miller,” 


4. Twice behead applause and leave a de- 
me again, and leave to point. 

Twice behead a knight’s attendant and 
hawe twenty-four sheets; again, and leave 
anger. 

6. Twice behead to put back and leave 
position; again, and leave one. 
New JERseY. M. M. 


Half Square for February 

All children know the story of this sharp- 
edged tool. 

2. To feel fear—apprehension. 

3. A pickled portion of a ruminant. 

4. A garment for warmth or beauty. 
To hasten somewhere. 

6. Nickname for a boy. 

7. The beginning of time. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Charade 

One is a valley so fair and green, 

Two terminates men and women, I ween, 

Three is a tooth which never will ache. 

Add all three together and it will make 

Sum total of happiness once a year, 

Which comes to all in a season most drear. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Cc. G. F. 


C. G. F. 


Prizes 

Three yearly subscriptions to Harper's Bazar 
for the three best lists of answers. Five one- 
dollar awards for the next five best lists of answers. 
A book for ninth best list. Two sets of post-cards 


for early replies to the illustrated puzzles. A 


book for best answer to the first puzzle in line. 
Do not forget that The Bazar offers two beau- 

tiful books for the two best original puzzles of any 

kind sent to the Miller by February 14th. 


November Prize-Winners 

Yearly subscriptions.—J. B. Taylor, Hurley- 
ville, New York; Louise Doran, Healdsburg, 
California. 

Cash prizes.— Mrs. G. W. Wood, New York; 
Jessie Randolph, West Virginia; Theodore 
Ames, New Jersey; Mrs. W. E. Braswell, 
Georgia; A. A. Tewksbury, Massachusetts. 


Puzzle “> r, The Eastern Enigma.—D. M. 
O’Herlihy, New York. 

Post-cards.—Irene Wyckoff, Burdett, New 
York. 








Two States 


Answers to January Grist 
A Timely Diamond. 


J 
JAP 
J AN’ET 
JANUAR Y 
PEARY 
em | 
Y 


Dress Demonstrations. 

1. C-hat. 2. C-l-ap, cap. 3. 
4. Ha-I-t, hat. 5. C-ape, ape. 

Enigmatic Authors.—1. Byron. 


Ho-o-d, hod. 


2. Shake- 


speare. 3. Swift. 4. Steele. 5. Lamb. 
6. Cowper. 7. Milton. 8. Wordsworth. 
9. Burns. 10. Browning. 


Dropped Vowel Puzzle.— 
Cabinet-maker. 

A greeting to all millers. 
A Happy New Year. 

Two Easy Squares.— 


SLED S NOW 
LENA NAVE 
ENVY OVE! 
DAYS WERE 


Simplified Spe lling.— 1. Elephant. 2. Camel. 


3. Bear. 4. Lion. 5. Otter. 6. Seal. Mon- 
key. 8. Mink. 9. Ermine. 10. Wolf. 
A State Square. 
OHI O 
HOOP 
IOWA 
OPA L 


Illustrated Puzzles.—I understand—eye un- | 
der stand. Helena. 























THE HOUSEWIFE 


“THE HOUSEWIFE MAKES THE HOME AND THE HOME MAKES THE NATION” 








housekeeper. 





Of all the women’s publications, THE HOUSEWIFE is the only one that a woman positively needs. 
first copy reaches the home, it becomes a valued member of the family, and continues so. Hundreds of happy subscribers 
tell us that they could not keep house without THE HOUSEWIFE. 
ing and so thoroughly Clean and Wholesome that its presence is a constant encouragement and inspiration to the 
Its aim is to brighten the home, save money and labor for the homemaker, advise and instruct her on all 
household problems, and furnish her with absorbing, fascinating reading for her leisure hours. 


It is so Bright, Helpful, Practical, Entertain- 


Every line teems with interest. 





As soon as the 








THESE ARE THE HELPFUL HOUSEWIFE DEPARTMENT 





FASHION DEPARTMENT 

The editor of this department 
has devoted her life to women’s 
fashions. Extremes of dress are 
avoided, but beautiful and inex- 
pensive designs are featured. 
THE HOUSEWIFE pattern ser- 
vice doubles the value of this 
department for those who make 
or supervise the making of their 
own or their children’s garments. 
You should look for it every 
month. 


COOKING DEPARTMENT 
THE HOUSEWIFE is de- 
servedly proud of its cookery 
pages. Every recipe must stand 
the test of economy, attractive- 
ness, food value. Many photo- 
graphs are printed, and especial 
attention is paid to a combat with 
the high cost of living. No 
publication ever presented a 
eget of more practical 
value than the Cooking Depart- 
ment of THE HOUSEWIFE. 





HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY 

This is a department edited 
by the subscribers, consisting of 
an exchange of ideas on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the betterment 
of home conditions. The edi- 
tors pay for all contributed 
matter which is acceptable for 
this department. Each month 
there are printed a number of 
helpful hints as a first aid to the 
housekeeper. 





MOTHER’S REALM 


This is a department for all 
who have little ones, and who 
wish sympathetic advice with 
regard to their care, training, etc. 
It is a very practical department, 
with no untried theories, but the 
soundest kind of helpful sug- 
gestions, all of which are based 
on common-sense and supported 
by the very best of authority. 
Invaluable to the young mother. 








FANCY WORK 


There is an especial corner 
devoted to the interests of the 
woman who loves needlework. 
All the latest ideas in embroidery, 
knitting, crocheting, tatting, rib- 
bon work, are displayed attrac- 
tively, always with full directions 
for making the various beautiful 
and serviceable articles. As in 
all parts of THE HOUSEWIFE, 
this department is beautifully 
illustrated. 


HOME-MADE FUN 


Home-made fun is like most 
home - made products — clean, 
fresh, and wholesome. THE 
HOUSEWIFE believes in look- 
ing at the bright side of life, and 
prints each month a good many 
of the bright sayings and doings 
of the world. An_ especially 
happy feature has been the 
publishing of very droll experi- 
ences of the subscribers them- 
selves. 





CHILDREN’S PAGE 

THE HOUSEWIFE would 
not be complete without a nook 
for the children’s own. They 
have each month stories, verses 
and suitable illustrations. Ma- 
terial for this page is selected 
with the greatest care, so that 
only the brightest, happiest, 
cheeriest little stories and poems 
will come before the eyes of 
imaginative little boys and girls. 








FICTION 

Two-thirds of THE HOUSE- 
WIFE each month is given up 
to fiction, including some of the 
most noteworthy short and 
serial stories published to-day. 
The magazine is edited with a 
view to resting the reader’s mind 
—its fiction is of the kind that 
throws the material world into 
oblivion until the story is fin- 
ished. 





THE HOUSEWIFE 


cu and ANY ONE of THESE GREAT BOOKS for 65 cts. 





The Marriage Portion 


By H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS 





In her newest book, which is by 
far her most important, Mrs. Keays 
discusses her favorite theme—mar- 
riage. As usual, she depicts her 
characters, both admirable and 
otherwise, so naturally, so truly, so 
perfectly, that the delighted reader 
will believe that she writes of real 
human beings, which wouldn’t be 
far from the fact. 

The story centers around Adela 
Cleve, who after an early marriage 
and widowhood, has won a con- 
siderable reputation as an artist 
in Paris. Returning to America, 
she becomes entangled in the social 
structure of a university town, with 
the eventual development of as 
sweet and tender a love story as has 
been told by any American novelist. 


Doc Gordon 











Doc Gordon is a story that will 
hold the interest of the reader from 
the opening chapter to the last line 
in the book. The plot baffles the 
reader’s ingenuity, and maintains 
his interest to the very end. David 
Harum’s place is usurped at last— 
he is out-Harumed by “Doc” 
Gordon, of Alton, N. J., a man of 
mystery even to the farmers and 
villagers among whom he passes his 
days. 

Strangely enough, the book has a 
thrilling and tragic ending, which 
adds a new and strange interest to 
the tale. It is a large volume of 
over three hundred pages, and is 
illustrated with several exquisite 
Merrill water-color paintings. Doc 
Gordon is a book you will read and 
re-read, and the last reading will 





be no less enjoyable than the first. 





The Prodigal Pro Tem 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 





Once in a while there comes along 
a novel that is worth reading at a 
single sitting. It is usually a love 
story, and “The Prodigal Pro Tem” 
isn’t an exception to the rule; but 
the heroine is truly womanly, and 
the hero is a man you would like 
if you met him yourself. There’s 
lots of true, happy humor of the 
best American variety in the book, 
and the’author’s style is full of life 
and picturesqueness. 

Frederick Orin Bartlett is a 
novelist who not only always has a 
good story to tell, but also has some- 
thing to say, and in this book he says 
it in the gayest, most spirited book 
of the year. It has a deep under- 
current of fine humanity, but we can 
safely call it a charming comedy of 
human people, and the best one we 
have read for a long, long, time. 





The Letters of Jennie Allen 


By GRACE DONWORTH 





The Letters of Jennie Allen to her 
friend Miss Musgrove are really 
funny, although the humor is touch- 
ed here and there with the tragedy 
of human life. Jennie Allen lives 
an everyday life, but sees much 
further into it than most people see 
—she has a greater capacity to enjoy, 
as she has a greater capacity to suf- 
fer. And her ignorance of spelling 
and grammar does not detract from 
her knowledge of the world. 

There isn’t a dull page in the let- 
ters. One will laugh oneself into con- 
niptions over their quaintness, and 
recover to absorb a deep and sober 
truth underneath. Very seldom is 
there published so wholesome, so ten- 
der, so brave or so humorous a book 
as this; and the illustraiions by F. 
R. Gruger add to the enjoyment. 











SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF HARPER’S BAZAR. 


In order to introduce THE HOUSEWIFE to a new circle of readers, we make for a limited time only the following special offer: 
We will send THE HOUSEWIFE for one year, together with any one of the books named above, sent #4 me for SIXTY-FIVE CENTS. 


The supply of these books is limited, so that orders should be sent promptly in order to insure immediate de 
Remit by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter 


PLEASE ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE HOUSEWIFE, 30 IRVING PLACE, NEW rORe. 


cloth and comprises 300 to 400 pages. 


ivery. Each book is bound in 
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FOR. THE GOLD MEDAL eid 


© 0 ee 2 


Rear oes 


IRST, mix a luke warm 
quart, my daughter, 


_ 


One-half scalded milk ,one- | 


water; 


To this please add two cakes |// 


of yeast, 


Or the liquid kind if preferred : 


in the least. 


NEXT: stir im a teaspoonful 
of nice clear salt, 
If this bread isn’t good, it won’t 
be our fault, 
Now add the sugar, eee. 
‘“fuls three; 


OUR the whole mixture 
into an earthen bowl, 


A pan’s just as good, if it hasn’t. | 


a hole. 
It’s the cook and the flour, not 
the bow! or the pan, 


That—‘“ Makes the bread that 


makes the man.”* 


Now let the mixture stand 
a minute or two: 
' You've other things of great 
importance to do. 
First sift the flour — use the 
finest in the land. 


a Three quarts is the measure, 


“GOLD MEDAL” the brand. 


SOME people like a little 
shortening power, 
If this is your.-choice, just add 
to the flout 
Two tablespoonfuls of lard, 
and jumble.it about, 


"Till the flour and lard are 5) 


mixed , without doubt. 


NEXT stir the flour into the 
mixture that’s stood 

Waiting to play its part, to 
make the bread good. 


too thick; 
Some flours make bread’ that’s 
more like a brick. 


| 


: 


Mix it up thoroughly, but not | 


— ee tes 


WASHBURN —CROSBY 


GOLD MEDA By Re) 8) 
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OW grease well a bowl 


and put the dough.in, 
Don’t fill the bowl full, that 
would be a sin; 
\( For the dough is all right and 


4 it’s going to rise, 


} 


’Till you will declare that it’s 
twice the old size. 


( 


| BRUSH the dough with melted 

butter, as the recipes say; 

Cover with a bread towel, set — 
in a warm place to stay 


Two hours or’ more, to rise. 


until light, 
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1 NEXT let it rise: the level 


‘| Have the eat ch caw : 


don’t set near a door. 
Be very careful about draughts; 
it isn’t made to freeze, 
Keep the room good and warm 
—say seventy-two degrees. 


OW put in the oven; it’s 
ready to bake,— 

Keep uniform fire, great results — 
are at stake. 

One hour more of waiting and 
you'll be repaid, 

By bread that is worthy “A 
Well Bred Maid,” < 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUF. may be obtained from any retail grocer 
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